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PRELUDE 

THE  Lover  of  Music  had  come  to  his 
favourite  seat.  It  was  in  the  front 
row  of  the  balcony,  just  where  the 
curve  reaches  its  outermost  point,  and,  like  a 
rounded  headland,  meets  the  unbroken  flow  of 
the  long-rolling,  invisible  waves  of  rhythmical 
sound.  The  value  of  that  chosen  place  did 
not  seem  to  be  known  to  the  world,  else  there 
would  have  been  a  higher  price  demanded  for 
the  privilege  of  occupying  it.  People  were 
willing  to  pay  far  more  to  get  into  the  boxes, 
or  even  to  have  a  chair  reserved  on  the 
crowded  level  of  the  parquet.  But  the  Lover 
of  Music  cared  little  for  fashion,  and  had 
long  ago  ceased  to  reckon  the  worth  of  things 
by  the  prices  asked  for  them  in  the  market. 
He  knew  that  his  coign  of  vantage,  by  some 
secret  confluence  of  architectural  lines,  gave 
him  the  very  best  of  the  delight  of  hearing 
that  the  vast  hall  contained.  It  was  for  that 
delight  that  he  was  thirsting;  and  he  sur- 
rendered himself  to  it  confidently  and  entirely. 
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4  PRELUDE 

He  had  arrived  at  an  oasis  in  the  day. 
Since  morning  he  had  been  toiling  through 
the  Sahara  of  the  city's  noise :  arid,  senseless, 
inhospitable  noise:  roaring  of  wheels,  clang- 
ing of  bells,  shrieking  of  whistles,  clatter  of 
machinery,  squawking  of  horns,  raucous  and 
strident  voices:  confused,  bewildering,  ex- 
hausting noise,  a  desolate  and  unfriendly  des- 
ert for  the  ear.  Now  all  that  waste,  howling 
wilderness  was  shut  out  by  the  massive  walls 
of  the  concert-hall,  and  he  found  himself  in  a 
haven  of  refuge. 

But  silence  alone  would  not  have  healed 
and  restored  his  spirit.  It  needed  something 
more  than  the  absence  of  harsh  and  brutal  and 
meaningless  noise  to  satisfy  him ;  it  needed  the 
presence  of  melody  and  harmony:  tones  meas- 
ured, ordered  and  restrained;  varied  and  i 
blended  not  by  chance,  but  by  feeling  and 
reason ;  sound  expressive  of  the  secret  life  and 
the  rhythmical  emotion  of  the  human  heart. 
And  this  he  found  flowing  all  around  him, 
entering  deeply  into  him,  filling  all  the  parch- 
ed and  empty  channels  of  his  being,  as  he  lis- 
tened to  Beethoven's  great  Symphony  in  C 
Minor. 

There  was  nothing  between  him  and  the 
orchestra.  He  looked  over  the  railing  of  the 
gallery,  which  shaded  his  eyes  from  the  lights 
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above  the  boxes,  straight  across  the  gulf  in 
which  the  mass  of  the  audience,  diminutive 
and  indistinguishable,  seemed  to  be  sub- 
merged, to  the  brilliant  island  of  the  stage. 
The  figure  of  the  conductor,  dressed  in  black, 
stood  in  the  centre;  silent,  impassive,  firm, 
eloquent  in  its  tranquil  poise.  With  slight 
motions,  easy  and  graceful  as  if  they  came 
without  thought  and  required  no  effort,  his 
right  hand,  with  the  little  baton,  gave  the  time 
and  rhythm,  commanding  swift  obedience; 
while  his  left  hand  lightly  beckoned  here  and 
there  with  magical  persuasion,  drawing  forth 
louder  or  softer  notes,  stirring  the  groups  of 
instruments  to  passionate  expression,  or  hush- 
ing them  to  delicate  and  ethereal  strains. 

There  was  no  labour,  no  dramatic  display 
in  that  leadership;  nothing  to  distract  the 
attention,  or  to  break  the  spell  of  the  music. 
All  the  toil  of  art,  the  consideration  of  effects, 
the  sharp  and  vehement  assertion  of  authority, 
lay  behind  him  in  the  rehearsals.  Now  the 
finished  work,  the  noble  interpretation  of  the 
composer's  musical  idea,  flowed  forth  at  the 
leader's  touch,  as  if  each  motive  and  phrase, 
each  period  and  melody,  were  waiting  some- 
where in  the  air  to  reveal  itself  at  his  slight 
signal.  And  through  all  the  movement  of  the 
Allegro  con  brio,  with  its  momentous  struggle 
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between  Fate  and  the  human  soul,  the  orches- 
tra answered  to  the  master's  will  as  if  it  were 
a  single  instrument. 

And  so,  for  a  time,  it  seemed  to  the  Lover 
of  Music  as  he  looked  down  upon  it  from  his 
lofty  place.  With  what  precision  the  bows 
of  the  violins  moved  up  and  down  together; 
how  accurately  the  wood-winds  came  in  with 
their  gentler  notes ;  how  regularly  the  brazen 
keys  of  the  trumpets  rose  and  fell,  and  the 
long,  shining  tubes  of  the  trombone  slid  out 
and  in.  Such  varied  motions,  yet  all  so 
limited,  so  orderly,  so  certain  and  obedient, 
looked  like  the  sure  interplay  of  the  parts  of  a 
wonderful  machine.  He  watched  them  as  if 
in  a  dream,  fascinated  by  their  regularity, 
their  simplicity  in  detail,  their  complexity  in 
the  mass — watched  them  with  his  eyes,  while 
his  heart  was  carried  along  with  the  flood  of 
music.  More  and  more  the  impression  of  a 
marvelous  unity,  a  mechanical  certainty  of  ac- 
tion, grew  upon  that  half  of  his  mind  which 
was  occupied  with  sight,  and  gave  him  a  singu- 
lar satisfaction  and  comfort.  It  was  good  to 
be  free,  for  a  little  while  at  least,  from  the 
everlasting  personal  equation,  the  perplexing 
interest  in  human  individuals,  the  mysterious 
and  disturbing  sympathies  awakened  by  con- 
tact with  other  lives,  and  to  give  one's  self  to 
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the  pure  enjoyment  of  an  impersonal  work  of 
art,  rendered  by  the  greatest  of  instruments. 

But  presently  the  Allegro  came  to  an  end, 
and  with  the  pause  there  came  that  brief  stir 
in  the  orchestra,  that  momentary  relaxation  of 
nerves  and  muscles,  that  moving  and  turning 
of  many  heads  in  different  directions,  that 
swift  interchange  of  looks  and  smiles  and 
whispered  words  between  the  players,  which 
seemed  like  the  temporary  dissolving  of  the 
spell  that  made  them  one.  And  with  this  gen- 
eral but  separated  and  uncertain  movement  a 
vague  thought,  an  unformulated  question, 
passed  into  the  mind  of  the  Lover  of 
Music. 

How  would  the  leader  reassemble  the  parts 
of  his  instrument,  in  a  few  seconds,  and  make 
them  one  again,  and  resume  his  control  over 
it  ?  How  would  he  make  the  pipes  and  strings 
and  tubes  and  drums  answer  to  his  touch, 
though  he  laid  no  hand  upon  them?  There 
must  be  some  strange,  invisible  keyboard,  some 
secret  system  of  communication  between  him 
and  those  various  contrivances  of  wood  and 
wire  and  sheep-skin  and  horse-hair  and  metal 
(so  curiously  and  grotesquely  fashioned,  when 
one  came  to  consider  them) ,  out  of  which  he 
was  to  bring  melody  and  harmony.  How 
should  one  conceive  of  this  mysterious  key- 
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board  and  its  hidden  connections?  How 
should  one  comprehend  and  imagine  it  ?  Was 
it  not,  after  all,  the  most  wonderful  thing 
about  the  great  instrument  on  which  the  sym- 
phony was  played? 

While  the  Lover  of  Music,  leaning  back 
in  his  seat,  was  idly  turning  over  this  thought, 
the  Andante  began,  and  all  definite  question- 
ing and  reasoning  were  absorbed  in  the  calm, 
satisfying  melody  which  flowed  from  the 
violas  and  'cellos. 

But  now  a  singular  change  came  over  the 
half-conscious  impression  which  his  eyes  re- 
ceived as  they  rested  on  the  orchestra.  It 
was  no  longer  a  huge  and  strangely  fash- 
ioned instrument,  intricate  in  construction, 
perfect  in  adjustment,  that  he  was  watching. 
It  was  a  company  of  human  beings,  trained 
and  disciplined  to  common  action,  understand- 
ing one  another  through  the  sharing  of  a  cer- 
tain technical  knowledge,  and  bound  together 
by  a  unity  of  will  which  was  expressed  in  their 
central  obedience  to  the  leader.  The  arms,  the 
hands,  the  lips  of  these  hundred  persons  were 
weaving  together  the  many-coloured  garment 
of  music,  because  their  minds  knew  the  pat- 
tern, and  their  wills  worked  together  in  the 
design. 

Here  was  the  wonderful  hidden  system  of 
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communication,  more  magical  than  any 
mechanism,  just  because  it  was  less  perfect, 
just  because  it  left  room,  along  each  separate 
channel,  for  the  coming  in  of  those  slight,  in- 
calculable elements  of  personal  emotion  which 
lend  the  touch  of  life  to  rhythm  and  tone.  The 
instruments  were  but  the  tools.  The  composer 
was  the  master-designer.  The  leader  and 
his  orchestra  were  the  weavers  of  the  rich 
robe  of  sound,  in  which  alone  the  hidden 
Spirit  of  Music,  daughter  of  Psyche  and 
Amor,  becomes  perceptible  to  mortal  sense. 
The  smooth  and  harmonious  action  of  the 
players  seemed  to  lend  a  new  charm,  delicate 
and  indefinable,  to  the  development  of  the 
clear  and  heart-strengthening  theme  with  its 
subtle  variations  and  its  powerful,  emphatic 
close,  like  the  fulness  of  meaning  in  the  last 
line  of  a  noble  sonnet. 

In  the  pause  that  followed,  the  Lover  of 
Music  let  himself  drift  quietly  with  the 
thoughts  of  peace  and  concord  awakened  by 
this  loveliest  of  andantes.  The  beginning  of 
the  Scherzo  found  him,  somehow  or  other,  in 
a  new  relation  to  the  visible  image  of  the  or- 
chestra. The  weird,  almost  supernatural 
music,  murmured  at  first  by  the  'cellos  and 
double-basses,  then  proclaimed  by  the  horns  as 
if  by  the  trumpet  of  Fate  itself;  the  repetition 
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of  the  same  struggle  of  emotions  which  had 
marked  the  first  movement,  but  now  more 
tense,  more  passionate,  more  human;  the 
strange,  fantastic  mingling  of  comedy  and 
tragedy  in  the  Trio  and  the  Fugue,  with  its 
abrupt  questions  and  answers;  all  this  seemed 
to  him  like  a  moving  picture  of  the  inner  life 
of  man.  And  while  he  followed  it,  the  other 
half  of  his  mind  was  watching  the  players,  no 
longer  as  a  group,  a  unit  of  disciplined  action, 
but  as  individuals,  persons  for  each  of  whom 
life  had  a  distinct  colour,  and  tone,  and 
meaning. 

His  eyes  rested  unconsciously  on  the  pale, 
dreamy  face  of  the  second  violinist;  the  black, 
rugged  brows  of  the  trumpeter;  the  long, 
gentle  countenance  of  the  flute-player  with  its 
flexible  lips  and  blond  beard.  The  grizzled 
head  of  the  'cellist  bent  over  his  instrument 
with  an  air  of  quiet  devotion;  the  burly  form 
of  the  player  of  the  double-bassoon,  behind  his 
rare  and  awkward  instrument,  waiting  for  his 
time  to  come  in,  had  the  look  of  a  man  who 
could  not  be  surprised  or  troubled  by  any- 
thing; one  of  the  bass-violinists  had  the  rough- 
hewn  figure  and  the  divinely  chiseled,  sorrow- 
lighted  face  of  Lincoln,  the  others  were  chil- 
dren of  the  everyday;  the  clarionettist,  with 
his  dark  beard  and  high  temples,  might  have 
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sat  for  Rembrandt's  picture  of  "The  Philoso- 
pher;" and  the  rotund  kettle-drummer,  with 
his  smooth  head  and  sparkling  eyes,  restlessly 
turning  his  little  keys  and  bending  down  to 
listen  to  the  tuning  of  his  grotesque  music- 
pots,  seemed  impatient  for  the  part  in  the 
score  when  he  was  to  build  the  magical  bridge, 
on  which  the  symphony  passes,  without  a 
break,  from  the  third  to  the  last  movement. 

"All  these  persons,"  said  the  inner  voice  of 
the  Lover  of  Music,  (he  listening  all  the  while 
to  the  entangling  and  unfolding,  dismissing 
and  recalling  of  the  various  motives,) — "all 
these  persons  have  their  own  lives  and  char- 
acters. They  have  known  joys  and  sorrows, 
failures  and  successes.  They  have  hoped  and 
feared.  All  that  Beethoven  poured  into  this 
music  from  his  experience  of  poverty,  of  con- 
flict with  physical  weakness  and  the  cruel  limi- 
tations of  Fate,  of  baffled  desire,  of  loneliness, 
of  strong  resolution,  of  immortal  courage  and 
faith,  these  players  in  their  measure  and  de- 
gree have  known.  Even  now  they  may  be  in 
love,  in  hatred,  in  friendship,  in  jealousy,  in 
gloom,  in  resignation,  in  courage,  or  in  happi- 
ness. What  strange  paths  lie  behind  them; 
what  laughter  and  what  tears  have  they 
shared;  what  secret  ties  unite  them,  one  with 
another,  and  what  hidden  barriers  rise  be- 
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tween  those  who  do  not  understand  and  those 
who  do  not  care!  There  are  many  stories 
running  along  underneath  this  music,  some 
of  them  just  begun,  some  long  since  ended, 
some  never  to  find  a  true  completion;  little 
stories  of  many  lands,  humorous  and  pathetic, 
droll  and  capricious  legends,  merry  jests,  vivid 
romances,  serious  tales  of  patience  and  devo- 
tion. And  out  of  these  stories,  because  they 
are  human,  has  come  the  humanity  of  the 
players :  the  thing  which  makes  it  possible  for 
them  to  feel  this  music,  and  to  play  it,  not  as  a 
machine  would  play,  grinding  it  out  with  dead 
monotony,  but  with  all  the  colour  and  passion 
of  life  itself.  Why  should  we  not  know  some- 
thing of  this  hidden  background  of  the  orches- 
tra? Why  should  not  somebody  tell  one  of 
the  stories  that  are  waiting  here?  Not  you, 
but  some  one  familiar  with  this  region,  who 
has  trodden  its  paths  and  shared  in  its  labours : 
not  a  mere  lover  of  music,  but  a  musician." 

Here  the  inner  voice  which  had  been  run- 
ning along  through  the  Scherzo  and  the  Trio 
and  the  Recapitulation,  died  away  quietly  with 
the  pianissimo  passage  in  which  the  double- 
basses  and  the  drum  carry  one  through  the 
very  heart  of  mystery;  and  the  Lover  of 
Music  found  himself  intensely  waiting  for  the 
great  Finale.     Now  it  comes,  long-expected, 
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surprising,  victorious,  sweeping  all  the  instru- 
ments into  its  mighty  current,  pausing  for  a 
moment  to  take  up  the  most  delicate  and  mys- 
terious melody  of  the  Scherzo,  (changed  as  if 
by  magic  into  something  new  and  strange,) 
and  then  moving  on  again,  with  hurrying, 
swelling  tide,  until  it  breaks  in  the  swift- 
rolling,  thunderous  billows  of  immeasurable 
jubilation. 

The  Lover  of  Music  drew  a  long  breath. 
He  sat  motionless  in  his  seat.  The  storm  of 
applause  did  not  disturb  him.  He  did  not 
notice  that  the  audience  had  risen.  He  was 
looking  at  the  orchestra,  already  beginning  to 
melt  away;  but  he  did  not  really  see  them. 
Presently  a  cane  was  stretched  out  from  the 
second  row  behind  him,  and  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder.  He  turned  around  and  saw  the 
face  of  his  friend  the  Dreamer,  the  Brush- 
wood Boy,  with  its  bright  eyes  and  dishevelled 
hair.  And  beside  him  was  the  radiant  pres- 
ence of  the  Girl  Who  Understood. 

"Lieber  Meister,"  said  the  Boy,  "you  are 
coming  now  with  us.  There  is  a  bite  and  a 
sup,  and  a  pipe  and  an  open  fire,  waiting  for 
you  in  our  room.  And  I  have  a  story  to  tell 
you.    Bitte  komm!" 

This  is  the  story. 

Henry  van  Dyke. 
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IF  there  had  ever  been  a  time  when  Peter 
played  no  musical  instrument  he  could  not 
recall  it.  Orchestral  ability  must  have 
been  required  in  the  family  entrance  examina- 
tions, and  Peter  could  think  of  no  Christmas 
eve  so  primaeval  that  he  was  not  bearing  his 
part  in  "The  Jolly  Brothers'  Gallop''  and 
"Smith's  March,"  either  upon  the  tooth-comb, 
the  bones  or  the  kazoo.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  he  had  been  allowed  to  drool  into 
that  dilettante  among  instruments,  the  flute, 
even  before  he  was  through  performing  on 
the  coral  ring ;  and  to  play  shrill  Kuhlau  duets 
with  his  father  was  as  regular  a  weekly  func- 
tion as  the  prayer-meeting. 

Peter  was  an  enthusiast  and  always  drove 
his  hobby  with  whip  and  spur  at  top  speed. 
But  all  this  time  his  life  was  not  moved  by 
concord  of  sweet  sounds.  Stratagems  and 
spoils  rather  were  what  determined  the 
rhythms  of  his  seven-year-old  heart,  which 
was  set  on  the  collection,  barter  and  sale  of 
postage  stamps.     Later,  fitted  with  a  small 
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hand  press,  he  fixed  his  soul  on  the  art  of  print- 
ing, and  showed  his  practical  nature  by  this 
notice,  which  he  inscribed  on  the  fly-leaf  of 
every  volume  in  his  library: 


For  the  finder  of  this  book,  if  lost,  i  will 
print  a  neet  set  of  visiting  cards 
very  cheep 

Peter  Morris Practicul  Printer. 


To  say  the  truth,  the  only  time  that  Peter 
really  cared  for  music  was  when  his  big 
brother  came  home  to  Cleveland,  with  his  vio- 
lin, on  a  college  vacation.  Then,  curled  up  in 
a  corner  of  the  sofa,  he  would  listen  so  hard 
that  he  had  no  time  to  think  of  the  stamps  of 
the  glamorous  small  States  of  India,  nor  of 
the  triangular  issue  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  nor  even  of  the  enthralling  pages  of 
the  type  catalogue.  There  were  some  melo- 
dies that  used  to  send  the  queerest  thrills  up 
and  down  his  back-bone,  but  these  vanished 
with  the  violin,  and  the  musical  horizon  drew 
in  again  to  the  modest  circumference  of 
Kuhlau. 

At  the  age  of  nine  a  stupendous  event  hap- 
pened to  Peter.     One  day  he  chanced  on  a 
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book  of  classical  pieces  for  the  flute,  and, 
tootling  them  out  with  equal  difficulty  and  de- 
light, he  recognized  old  favorites  and  con- 
tracted a  first-hand  intimacy  with  the  loyal 
souls  of  Haydn,  Schubert  and  Beethoven. 
The  old  violin  melodies  came  back  to  him 
fraught  with  the  romance  that  for  every  one 
of  every  age  fills  the  past  with  a  divine 
glamor.  Forgotten  were  the  enthrallments  of 
stamps  and  printing,  and  the  last  function  of 
the  font  of  type,  before  resolving  itself  into 
eternal  "pie,"  was  to  print  a  set  of  cards  in 
vermilion  ink  with  gilded  cherubs  at  top  and 
bottom. 


PETER   MORRIS, 
MUSISHUN. 


Whatever  Peter  did  he  did  with  his  might; 
and  he  now  devoted  himself  so  vigorously  to 
the  flute  that  it  was  not  long  before  he  could 
play  duets  with  the  best  pianist  in  the  school; 
and  these  confederates,  with  the  outrageous 
optimism  of  youth,  blew  and  thumped  their 
dauntless  way  through  musical  literature,  not 
even  stopping  at  the  Pastorale  symphony. 
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It  was  a  glorious  day  for  Peter  when  he 
discovered  in  the  public  library  the  shelf  de- 
voted to  his  art;  and  for  a  time  he  came  near 
neglecting  the  flute  to  practice  with  the  young 
Handel  on  the  forbidden  spinet  in  the  attic, 
or,  with  little  Bach,  to  copy  music  at  the 
hazard  of  his  eyes  by  the  uncertain  light  of 
the  moon.  He  reveled  with  Charles  Auches- 
ter  in  his  new  violin  and  swore  eternal  fealty 
to  the  great  god  Mendelssohn,  who  was  for- 
ever turning  up  from  such  a  timely  machina. 
Ah,  dearCourvoisier,  the  ill-starred  First  Vio- 
lin !  There  was  a  hero ;  there  was  a  life  worth 
living — or,  still  better,  to  travel  about  like 
young  Mozart  and  play  for  kings. 

Although  Peter  had  never  heard  a  sym- 
phony orchestra,  he  read  so  much  about  it 
that  he  learned  the  names  of  all  the  instru- 
ments and  often  put  himself  to  sleep  trying  to 
imagine  what  they  must  be  like.  The  trom- 
bone gave  him  no  small  concern,  for  he  did 
not  know  from  which  part  of  the  body  it 
came.  "Perhaps,"  he  thought,  "it's  the  bone 
that  runs  up  people's  backs  and  into  their 
mouths,  out  of  which  they  sing;  and  when 
they're  dead  you  take  it  out  and  blow  through 
it  and  it  sounds  just  the  same."  The  kettle- 
drum was  easily  disposed  of,  for  Peter  had 
often  and  often  played  that  instrument  in  the 
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kitchen,  to  the  wrath  of  Cook.  The  oboe  he 
phonetically  conceived  as  follows :  O-bow, 
imagining  a  hoop-like  bow  about  which  a 
violin  was  whirled  like  a  teetotum.  Peter  had 
once  bought  for  five  cents  a  wooden  instru- 
ment called  a  cricket,  which  was  played  in  a 
similar  manner. 

All  things  considered,  he  decided  that  it 
would  be  the  very  sum  of  earthly  bliss  to  play 
in  a  symphony  orchestra. 

"That's  what  I'll  do!"  cried  the  creature 
of  impulse  as  he  reluctantly  finished  a  fourth 
reading  of  uThe  First  Violin."  The  adventi- 
tious charm  of  a  business  career  had  paled 
for  him  in  the  sudden  radiance  of  Art. 

Not  long  after  this  decision  Cleveland  was 
placarded  with  announcements  of  the  coming 
of  Wolfgang's  famous  orchestra.  Peter  was 
wild  at  the  prospect,  and  he  had  not  pored 
over  the  poster  for  five  minutes  before  the 
road  to  Elysium  stretched  plain  and  alluring 
before  his  inner  eye.  In  the  following  days 
he  applied  himself  with  redoubled  energy  to 
his  vocation.  His  scales  were  borne  on  the 
morning  and  evening  breeze,  his  ten-finger 
exercises  on  that  of  noonday,  and  there  was  no 
escape  from  the  sound  thereof. 

"My  son,"  said  Mr.  Morris  one  morning, 
"what  is  this  I  hear?"  and  he  flourished  a 
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school  report  with  sinister  gestures  before  the 
eyes  of  the  musician. 

"What,  pa?"  piped  the  quaking  Peter. 

"What?"  roared  his  father.  "No  more  flute 
for  a  month,  and  longer  yet  unless  you  pick 
up  in  your  studies." 

After  this  interview  Peter  was  forced  to 
pursue  his  musical  education  in  a  neighboring 
hayloft. 


II 


THE  porter  of  the  orchestra  dragged  the 
last  box  of  stands  through  the  stage 
door  of  Music  Hall  and  straightened 
up  to  mop  his  forehead. 

"Please,  are  you  the  great  Wolfgang  ?" 

The  shrill  small  voice  echoed  eerily  in  the 
barn-like  space  behind  the  concert  stage. 

uEh,  what?"  exclaimed  McGovern,  a  bit 
startled,  wheeling  about  to  confront  a  lad 
with  a  top-heavy  head  and  large,  earnest  eyes 
that  seemed  to  declare  the  present  issue  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  His  meagre  cheeks 
and  spindle  legs  curiously  belied  a  protuber- 
ant stomach. 

A  smile  rippled  slowly  over  the  porter's 
face. 

uAnd  what  if  I  am,  what  d'ye  want  wid  me, 
sonny?" 

"I  came,  Mr.  Wolfgang,"  declared  Peter, 
reverently,  "to  offer  you  my  services.  I  play 
the  flute  beautifully.  Here  is  my  professional 
card,"  and  Peter  proffered  the  gilded  cherubs 
with  their  vermilion  legend. 

23 
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"Oho,"  returned  McGovern,  in  polite  ac- 
cents, though  he  grew  suddenly  red  in  the 
face  and  shook  curiously  about  the  shoulders ; 
"so  you're  a  great  musician,  are  you?" 

For  answer  Peter  produced  from  under  his 
blouse  an  ancient  leather  flute  case,  and  rap- 
idly jointing  the  instrument,  put  it  to  his  lips, 
with  a  serious  grimace.  The  amusement  of 
the  porter  changed  to  surprise. 

"Why,  kiddie,"  he  exclaimed,  "you  really 
ply  quite  decent.    Kin  you  read  music?" 

"Can  I?"  retorted  Peter;  "you  just  ought 
to  hear  me  read  the  Pastoral  symphony!" 

"And  so  you  thought  you'd  kum  and  play 
along  o'  the  big  orchestry,  eh?" 

"I'd  give  anything  to,"  cried  Peter,  with 
imploring  eyes,  "just  once!" 

"Well,  pard,"  said  McGovern,  slowly,  be- 
ginning to  fear  he  had  gone  too  far,  "I  made 
a  mistake.  Kum  to  think  of  it,  I  ain't  the 
great  Wolfgang  at  all." 

Peter's  lips  began  to  quiver. 

"And  what's  more,  little  chap,"  he  added, 
laying  a  kindly  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder, 
"if  I  was  you  I  wouldn't  go  messin'  wid  de 
old  Dutchman.  Boss  Wolfgang's  a  bit  shaky 
in  his  temper  an'  he  might  use  his  baton  fer  a 
lickin'  stick  if  you  wasn't  careful." 

To  preserve  his  dignity  Peter  turned  away 
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quickly  into  the  concert-room,  trying  to  bear 
like  a  man  such  a  disappointment  as  youth 
only  can  feel.  But  in  a  flash  he  forgot  his 
woes,  for  there  on  the  stage  a  boy  of  his  own 
size  was  preparing  to  play  the  violin,  a  home- 
ly boy  in  a  velvet  suit  and  silver  shoe-buckles. 
Peter  could  not  fathom  how  any  musician 
could  have  such  sad  eyes.  His  thick  eyebrows 
and  his  long  sandy  hair,  combed  straight  back 
and  chopped  oft  so  queerly,  made  Peter  feel 
like  an  inferior  being,  and  his  wonderful  deep 
eyes  made  him  feel  more  so. 

But  when  the  prodigy  put  his  bow  to 
the  strings,  Peter  lost  track  of  time  and  space. 
Ambition,  disappointment,  curiosity  disap- 
peared in  a  clap  at  the  beck  of  that  magic 
wand,  and  all  Peter  knew  was  that  he  had  met 
a  master  who  was  leading  him  to  the  regions 
of  the  blest.  Thousands  of  times  he  had 
shouted  with  the  others  in  Sabbath  School : 

"There  is  a  happy  land 
Far,  far  away!" 

That  bourne  had  hitherto  been  as  remote 
and  unattainable  for  him  as  the  mystic  domain 
of  the  theatre  forbidden  by  his  Puritan  papa. 
But  behold !  the  boy  with  the  violin  had  merely 
lifted  his  arm  and  whirled  him  away  in  a  de- 
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lirious  gust  of  tone  to  that  very  region  of  de- 
light The  first  thing  that  Peter  knew,  when 
he  was  able  to  think  at  all,  was  that  he  had 
found  his  master.  If  the  sad-looking  boy  ever 
wanted  anything  of  him  he  would  not  even 
have  to  speak.  He  had  merely  to  touch  the 
strings,  or  look  at  him  out  of  those  great  deep 
eyes,  or  hold  up  his  sensitive  artist-hand  and 
Peter  knew  that  he  would  have  no  choice — he 
would  have  to  be  his  willing  slave.  For  half 
an  hour  the  little  fellow  stood  there  trembling 
with  a  delicious  intoxication,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  by  the 
shackles  of  the  unspoken. 

Then,  at  the  command  of  the  inflamed-look- 
ing  man  at  the  piano,  the  violinist  began  a  tune 
so  lugubrious  that  Peter  had  much  ado  to  keep 
from  blubbering  outright,  for  it  reminded  him 
of  his  late  adventure. 

The  inflamed-looking  man  arose. 

"Go  straight  to  the  hotel  and  practice,"  he 
snapped.  "I'll  be  along  pretty  soon.  See  that 
you  keep  at  it  hard,"  he  added,  gruffly. 

Peter  could  not  help  himself.  He  stole  up 
and  plucked  the  prodigy  reverentially  by  the 
velvet  sleeve. 

"Say,  ain't  it  just  heaven?"  he  whispered. 

The  lad  started  just  as  McGovern  had 
done. 
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"Which  ?"  he  asked,  with  a  slight  German 
accent. 

"To  play  like  that,  of  course." 

"I  should  think  not!"  was  the  emphatic 
reply. 

It  surprised  Peter  into  full  voice. 

"If  I  could  only  change  places  with  you 
once,"  he  cried,  UI  could  just  drop  down  and 
die  happy  after." 

"Alas,  if  I  might  only  have  some  fun  once 
and  a  while,"  exclaimed  the  sad-looking  boy, 
"I  would  not  so  much  mind  always  going 
about  and  playing  solos !" 

"Fun?"  echoed  Peter,  in  amazement. 
"Why,  if  that  isn't  fun  what  you  do — the 
grandest  fun  that  ever  a  fellow  could  have — 
I'll  eat  my  flute!" 

"Ach!  could  we  only  exchange  places," 
sighed  the  virtuoso.  "I  have  to  practice  every 
day  six  hours.  If  I  shirk  or  play  badly  my 
father,  who  is  also  my  manager,  beats  me. 
Do  you  know  for  what  I  long? — to  swim  as 
far  as  I  please,  to  fish  the  whole  day  long,  to 
play  at  ball,  like  the  Americans;  to  delve  for 
hidden  treasure."  He  stopped,  as  if  overcome 
by  the  vision  of  such  felicity. 

Peter  stood  lost  in  thought. 

"Look  here,  old  man,"  he  said,  finally, 
"let's  trade  funs." 
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The  violinist  looked  puzzled. 

"I'll  give  you  your  kind  of  fun,"  he  ex- 
plained, "if  you'll  give  me  mine.  I  want  to 
play  in  the  Wolfgang  Orchestra,"  he  went  on 
to  explain,  pulling  out  the  leather  case. 

"I  kin  play  just  grand,"  he  added. 

The  sad  face  brightened. 

"It  might  be,"  he  mused,  "that  I  could  get 
you  in  for  third  flute.  They  carry  only  two  on 
trips.  Herr  Auber,  the  concertmeister, 
would  do  anything  for  me." 

"Concertmeister?"  echoed  Peter,  at  sea. 

"Oh,  he  is  the  man  that  leads  the  first  vio- 
lins and  marks  the  bowing  on  the  parts  and 
plays  solos  when  they  come  in  the  music,  and 
makes  it  up  between  Herr  Wolfgang  and  the 
men  when  they  have  trouble.  I  was  going  to 
say,  even  if  Auber  refuses  to  get  you  in,  I 
have  something — how  say  you? — in  my 
sleeve." 

"How  do  you  mean?"  asked  Peter. 

"You  shall  see,"  said  the  prodigy,  with 
an  air  of  mystery.  "But,  come  along,  we 
must  escape  my  father.  He  has  gone  for  a 
drink." 

With  eager  hands  he  packed  his  violin  in 
its  morocco  case. 

That  Indian  summer  day  was  the  most 
memorable  in  Franz  Hartmann's  youth.    He 
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swam  the  muddy  Cuyahoga;  he  was  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  baseball  and  marbles, 
and  proved  there  that  his  eye  was  as  accurate 
as  his  ear.  Spade  in  hand,  he  befouled  his  vel- 
vet suit  in  the  bowels  of  a  hillock,  which  Peter 
guaranteed  to  be  a  relic  of  the  mound-build- 
ers. They  lunched  in  a  cave  on  roast  pota- 
toes, which  proved  as  fertile  of  conversation 
as  the  walnuts  and  the  wine  of  more  conven- 
tional establishments. 

"The  worst  thing  about  being  a  virtuoso," 
explained  Franz,  "is  that  there  are  every- 
where many  foolish  ladies  who  will  not  let 
you  be.  They  run  up  after  a  concert  or  musi- 
cale  and  try  to  choke  and  smother  you,  and  al- 
ways scream,  'Darling  child!'  'Little  angel!' 
'Sweet  cherub  I'  and  the  like  foolishness.  It  is 
very  hard  to  stand." 

"They  never  do  that  after  I  play,"  mused 
Peter,  pensively. 

"I  know  only  one  of  them  with  sense,"  con- 
tinued Franz,  "and  she  was  a  lady  of  our  age, 
the  daughter  of  dear  Herr  Auber.  She  came 
up  and  offered  me  of  her  candy  and  said  she 
knew  how  horrid  it  must  be  to  play  so  much 
and  have  so  little  fun.  She  and  you,"  declared 
the  little  German,  patting  Peter's  hand,  "are 
of  the  right  sort.  Although,"  he  added,  by 
way  of   qualification,   evidently  thinking   of 
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Peter's  strange  ambition,  uyou  are  still  pretty 
foolish." 

He  lay  basking  in  the  sun,  on  his  back, 
looking  around  with  supreme  satisfaction. 

"The  trouble  is,"  he  muttered,  "they  never 
let  me  stay  with  the  people  I  like.  Oh,  how 
my  father  will  beat  me  for  this !" 

"I,  too,"  answered  Peter,  a  little  dampened, 
"expect  a  licking  from  pa." 

"Ach !"  said  Franz,  "but  mine  dares  not 
hurt  me  openly.  One  day  Herr  Auber  caught 
him  at  it  and  immediately  knocked  him 
down." 

He  grew  thoughtful. 

"I  cannot  understand  why  Herr  Auber 
likes  me.    None  of  the  other  violinists  do." 

"Why?" 

"Because  I  am  so  little  and  yet  fiddle  better 
than  they  do.    They  hate  me." 

"That's  a  funny  thing,"  said  Peter.  "I 
don't  understand  it  at  all." 

Grimy  and  happy,  the  chums  arrived  at 
Music  Hall  as  the  first  musicians  were  assem- 
bling for  the  afternoon  rehearsal. 

"Herr  Auber,"  said  Franz,  running  up  to 
a  tall,  military-looking  man  with  a  gray, 
pointed  beard,  "this  is  Peter  Morris,  my  best 
friend.  He  is  a  fine  flautist  and  wants  to  play 
third  at  the  concert." 
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"But  what  is  that  for  an  unheard-of  thing !" 
cried  Auber,  ua  young  boy  to  play  along  in  the 
orchestra  ?" 

"He  is  not  younger  than  I,"  protested 
Franz,  stoutly,  uand  I  have  set  my  heart  on 
it." 

"Behiit  dich  Gott!"  answered  the  concert- 
meister,  "ess  hatt  nicht  sollen  sein.  No,  no, 
dear  Junge,  it  is  not  to  make." 

Tears  of  vexation  filled  the  lad's  eyes. 

"Herr  Auber,"  he  exclaimed,  "if  Peter 
doesn't  play  along  I  shall  make  a  mess  of  my 
concerto  to-night.  I  surely  shall.  I  shall 
make  false  entrances  and  play  out  of  tune  and 
squeak!" 

"Du  Allmachtiger !"  cried  Auber,  "to  think 
that  I  should  hear  mein  little  Franz  talk  so!" 

He  studied  the  boy's  resolute  face  a  mo- 
ment. 

"Well,  look  here,  I  go  to  see  what  Herr 
Wolfgang  will  say." 

"Please  give  him  this,"  piped  up  Peter,  pre- 
senting his  card. 

"Herr  Wolfgang,"  said  the  concertmeister, 
"de  little  Hartmann  has  developed  a  will  of 
de  stubbornest.  He  wants  to  get  anoder 
young  rascal  into  de  orchestra  to  blay  third 
flute  to-night.  He  threatens  to  make  a  false 
entrance  unless  you  shall  agree.     Would  it 
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not  be  all  right  to  let  de  little  upstart  try  it  in 
de  rehearsal?" 

"Iss  dat  boy  waking  op?"  cried  Wolfgang. 
"Ycu  know  I  always  said  dat  he  would  be 
very  great  when  he  found  a  mind  of  his  own. 
Let  der  small  fool  blay  along  in  rehearsal." 

He  glanced  quizzically  over  at  Peter,  who 
stood  rapt,  flute  in  hand,  drinking  in  the  up- 
roar, half  wild  with  wonder  and  delight. 

"Ach!"  muttered  the  old  conductor,  "a  fine 
Kerl.  He  looks  nichtwahr  like  de  young  Mo- 
zart. It  may  be  dat  he  hass  a  magic  flute  and 
brings  to  de  orchester  luck.  At  least  he  meks 
us  some  fun." 

"Mein  friendt,"  said  he,  advancing  and  lay- 
ing his  great,  bony  hand  on  Peter's  head,  "I 
feel  much  honored  dat  you  mit  your  flute  hafe 
gome  to  help  us  oudt  dis  afdernoon." 

The  ecstatic  lad  could  merely  gasp,  for  had 
not  the  patriarch  of  American  music  tweaked 
him  by  the  ear? 

To  the  surprise  of  all,  Peter  passed 
successfully  through  the  ordeal  of  rehearsal, 
and  Wolfgang  listened  in  vain  for  the  expect- 
ed abominations  of  his  third  flautist.  Peter,  in 
truth,  was  so  impressed  with  the  responsibili- 
ties of  his  new  office  that  he  ventured  from  the 
covert  of  silence  only  when  ensconced  behind 
the  roaring  of  brass,  the  shrieking  of  reeds  or 
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the  thunderous  demonstrations  of  strings.  For 
the  rest  he  sat  among  his  stalwart  and  bearded 
colleagues,  tense  with  radiant  excitement,  and 
seeming,  as  he  glanced  from  conductor  to 
player,  then  quickly  back  again  to  his  own 
part,  like  an  enlargement  of  one  of  his  own 
gilded  cherubs. 

By  far  the  best  part  of  the  afternoon  was 
when  Franz  played  his  concerto.  Peter  had 
not  dreamed  that  such  music  was  made  short 
of  heaven.  Often  and  often,  for  years  after, 
he  would  wake  at  night  singing  those  melodies 
and  longing  for  his  first  real  friend  to  come 
back  and  play  them  again  to  him.  When,  the 
following  year,  he  began  to  read  Shakespeare 
in  school,  he  found  one  line  which  he  immedi- 
ately and  forever  after  associated  with 
Franz's  playing: 

4 'Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls." 

The  rehearsal  was  over.  Wolfgang  step- 
ped from  his  platform  and  going  straight  to 
Peter,  gravely  extended  his  hand. 

"Mein  gongratulations,"  said  he.  "You  are 
one  nice  men.  I  like  nice  mens.  I  like  much 
dat  nice  mens  blay  in  mein  orchester.  You 
gome  to-night,  too,  ha?"  and  without  waiting 
for  any  answer  he  burst  into  a  great  guffaw, 
patted  Peter's  cheek  and  went  his  way. 
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"But  be  gareful,  gareful!"  he  added,  over 
his  shoulder,  with  the  emphasis  of  a  warning 
finger. 

"Oh,  Franz  I"  cried  Peter,  "I  like  you  the 
best  of  all  my  friends,  and  I'm  going  to  learn 
the  violin  or  bust!" 

"It  would  be  better  to  burst,"  said  the 
prodigy,  rolling  his  sad  eyes  apprehensively 
around.  "In  a  moment  my  father  comes.  Per- 
haps I  see  you  no  more,  but  always  I  shall 
think  of  you  with  love." 

He  threw  his  arms  impulsively  about 
Peter's  neck.    Then  he  was  gone. 

Peter  spent  his  last  dime  for  supper,  as  he 
did  not  dare  to  appear  at  home.  Then  he  hur- 
ried back  to  Music  Hall  so  happy  as  entirely 
to  forget  the  paternal  attitude  toward  flute- 
playing  truancy.  The  musicians,  practicing 
and  tuning  their  instruments  behind  the  stage, 
made  so  much  of  him  that  he  had  scant  time 
to  warm  up  his  flute.  He  was  not  a  little  as- 
tonished to  discover  that  the  trombone  was 
made  of  brass ;  that  the  oboe  was  a  small  pipe 
from  which  the  clever  might  produce  the 
squeakings  of  an  agonized  rat,  and  that  the 
kettledrum  was  larger  than  two  of  his  moth- 
er's wash-boilers.  The  musicians  called  him 
so  many  flattering  names  that,  by  the  time  he 
issued  on  the  stage,  his  large  head  was  well 
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nigh  turned.  There  was  something  in  his 
strut  eloquent  of  a  determination  to  "o'erleap 
the  bounds  of  low  attainment."  For  he  felt 
certain  that,  owing  to  his  father's  eccentrici- 
ties, he  would  have  no  more  chance  to  make 
music  for  some  time,  and  he  resolved  to  shine 
enough  in  one  evening  to  illumine  all  the  dark 
days  to  come. 

As  the  program  wore  on,  Peter's  fingers 
grew  more  confident,  the  smile  of  his  fluting 
lips  more  seraphic;  and,  by  the  time  the  final 
overture  was  reached,  enthusiasm  had  so  tri- 
umphed over  prudence  that  he  threw  himself 
with  the  abandon  of  the  true  amateur  into  his 
part.  The  orchestra  was  working  up  an  im- 
posing climax.  Peter  crammed  his  lungs  and 
sent  his  soul  into  a  fiery  melody,  when — there 
was  a  sudden  grand  pause,  completely  marred, 
however,  by  the  scrannel  pipings  of  the  most 
execrated  boy  in  town. 

The  musicians  cursed  under  their  breath 
and  looked  savage ;  but  Peter,  transfixed  with 
remorse,  and  holding  in  petrified  terror  to  his 
chair,  saw  only  the  subdued  but  inexpressi- 
ble fury  of  the  great  conductor. 

The  overture,  in  a  spasm  of  tone,  gave  up 
the  ghost.  Wolfgang  devoted  one  bow  to 
the  departing  audience,  then,  making  two  pur- 
poseful strides  of  it,   he   elevated  his  third 
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flautist  by  the  nape  of  the  coat  and,  at  the 
length  of  a  vengeful  arm,  bore  him  into  the 
wings,  the  slim  instrument  dangling  about  the 
slim  legs. 

Then,  horribile  dictu,  Peter's  flute,  de- 
graded under  the  hand  of  Wolfgang  from 
the  dignity  of  its  calling,  became  the  precursor 
of  the  paternal  slipper. 


Ill 


LATE  autumn  lay  mellow  on  the  lower 
campus  of  Princeton  University. 
Shadowed  by  a  dormitory,  two  ju- 
niors, in  ridiculous  cloth  hats,  sprawled  on  the 
grass  pitching  pennies,  while  an  ancient  jani- 
tor dozed  on  the  steps  nearby.  From  a  fire- 
escape  far  above  a  mandolin  dribbled  down 
fragments  of  a  tawdry  tune.  With  incongru- 
ous energy  two  groups  of  athletes  were 
punting  a  football.  Bronzed,  bare-armed, 
they  stooped,  kicked,  ran,  caught,  striking  a 
hundred  attitudes,  beautiful  and  statuesque. 
There  was  one  other  token  of  abounding  life 
in  the  place.  It  came  from  an  upper  window 
where  a  violinist  was  playing,  with  more 
energy  than  art,  a  passionate  finale  of  Bruch 
that  drained  its  cup  of  life  in  great  gulps  as 
though  realizing  that  it  had  but  a  few  mo- 
ments to  live. 

One  of  the  juniors  turned  on  his  back  and 
put  his  hands  to  his  mouth. 

"Hello,  Pete!"  he  called. 

Bruch  gulped  on. 

37 
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"Hello,  Pete  Morris !"  yelled  the  other. 
"Stick  your  head  out!" 

A  couple  of  furious  chords  made  a  cadence. 
Over  the  sill  appeared  a  pair  of  merry  eyes,  a 
mouth  thin  lipped  and  shrewd,  but  genial,  and 
a  nose  of  a  refined  pug  type:  features  much 
too  small  for  the  dome  of  skull  to  which  they 
were  but  as  incidental  trimmings. 

"Say,"  cried  one  of  the  juniors,  "come  on; 
desert  Orpheus  for  Hercules.  In  prosaic 
language,  cut  it  out  and  come  to  football  prac- 
tice." 

"Go  chase  yourselves!"  came  down  in  vig- 
orous tones,  and  the  violin  began  juggling 
with  a  cadenza. 

The  door  opened  and  the  two  burst  in. 

"Look  here,  Pete,"  cried  Slocum,  "this 
won't  do;  you'll  have  to  take  something 
for  it." 

"Just  what  I'm  doing,"  said  Peter,  holding 
up  his  violin  and  pointing  to  an  official-looking 
document  on  his  desk,  "suspended  for  two 
weeks  because  I  preferred  fiddling  to  more 
frivolous  and  academic  exercises.  I've  been 
trying  to  drown  my  sorrows  in  Bruch." 

"Come,  bury  'em  'neath  the  grandstand," 
urged  Warner. 

"See  here,  fellows,"  said  Peter,  "be  sports. 
Hercules  seems  the  greater  hero  to  you  just 
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now,  and  Orpheus  to  me.  I'll  match  you  to 
see  who  goes  where.    That's  fair,  isn't  it?" 

"Where?"  queried  Slocum. 

"To  the  temple  of  the  Orphic  mysteries," 
was  the  answer. 

"Eurydice  there  still  or  has  she  gone 
to ?" 

"I  win !"  cried  Peter,  as  the  coins  were  un- 
covered. "Now  hustle  for  your  suit-cases. 
We  take  the  four-forty  for  Philadelphia." 

"But  really,"  expostulated  Slocum,  "you 
ought  to  put  us  next." 

"Wolfgang  Orchestra,"  announced  Peter, 
"greatest  show  on  earth." 

"Orchestra?"  echoed  Warner,  with  every 
symptom  of  disgust;  "has  it  come  to  this?" 

"Why,"  said  Slocum,  "that's  where  the 
dear  ladies  go  to  show  off  their  gowns  and  hats 
and  swap  their  sweet  little  lies." 

"And  fall  in  love,"  Warner  put  in,  "with 
the  just  too  darling  beard  of  the  concertmess 
— concertmice " 

"Concertmeister,"  corrected  Peter,  chuck- 
ling. "Yes,  that's  what  they  do,  worse  luck; 
but  if  you  can  only  manage  to  free  yourselves 
from  the  ideas  of  the  dear  ladies  and  get  a 
few  of  your  own  you'll  soon  discover,  with 
your  unprejudiced  minds,  that  the  orchestra  is 
the  most  glorious  thing  alive.    Why,  you  fel- 
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lows  don't  know  how  to  live  I  You've  stopped 
short  at  wine  and  woman  and  haven't  realized 
yet  what  song  means,  the  song  of  a  hundred 
real  musicians  instead  of  a  few  puny  throats." 

"Hot  air!"  cried  Warner.  "But  we're 
game;  we'll  see  this  thing  through  to  the 
bitter  end." 

By  chance  the  trio  went  to  the  hotel  patron- 
ized by  the  Wolfgang  Orchestra.  They  took 
their  after-dinner  cigars  in  the  lobby,  which 
was  full  of  luggage  and  musicians,  men  with 
strange  hair  and  nervous  hands,  men  with 
sensitive  mouths  and  the  frank  and  simple 
smile  of  children ;  who  talked  in  guttural  and 
sonorous  voices,  with  vivid,  angular  gestures, 
redundant  and  picturesque;  who  carried  ten- 
derly, in  all  manner  of  knobby  cases  and  bags, 
their  instruments. 

"Gosh !"  exclaimed  Slocum,  "never  saw  the 
great  undipped  outside  the  bars  before.  Why 
don't  they  take  a  barber  along  to  shear  them 
between  symphonies?" 

"Oh,  fool  and  slow  of  heart!"  responded 
Warner,  "wouldst  smuggle  a  Delilah  among 
the  musical  Samsons?" 

Peter  paid  no  attention  to  his  chums.  He 
was  deeply  absorbed  in  the  scene.  Since  the 
days  of  the  gilded  cherubs  he  had  never  heard 
Wolfgang,  and  these  foreigners  recalled  to 
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him  the  most  romantic  part  of  his  boyhood. 
He  looked  eagerly  for  familiar  faces,  but 
recognized  none  of  them  until  he  overheard 
the  conversation  of  a  tall,  white-haired  violin- 
ist with  a  thin,  swarthy,  flashily  dressed  man 
nearby. 

"Many  t'anks,  Herr  Krass,"  the  old  man 
was  saying,  "but  I  must  refuse." 

"But,  my  dear  Herr  Auber,"  the  other  ex- 
postulated, "you  forswear  your  nationality. 
Come,  just  a  nip." 

"For  years,"  returned  the  concertmeister, 
"I  hafe  not  a  drop  of  alcohol  touched.  It 
affects  me  like  a  spark  on  de  tinder.  Not  dat 
I  care  not  for  it.  Quite  on  de  contrary.  So 
nervous  do  I  become  before  playing  a  solo 
dat  I  sometimes  doubt  if  I  could  refuse  a 
drink  then.    A  curious  t'ing,  not?" 

"So  that's  the  dear  old  fellow,"  mused 
Peter,  "who  got  me  into  the  orchestra.  Bless 
his  heart!" 

All  the  way  to  the  Academy  of  Music  he 
was  stone-deaf  to  the  chatter  of  his  comrades. 
He  was  rather  wistfully  reliving  a  day  ten 
years  ago,  when  he  had  entered  into  the  king- 
doms of  friendship  and  of  art.  He  thought 
he  could  recall  almost  every  word  Franz  had 
uttered,  and  whistle  almost  every  note  he  had 
heard  on  that  heavenly  day. 


<  u 
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With  a  start  he  jumped  a  decade,  to  find 
himself  seated  between  his  friends  near  the 
stage  in  the  parquet.  The  overture  had  al- 
ready begun  and  Slocum  was  whispering: 
Who's  the  aged  party  with  the  stick?  The 
inventor  of  physical  culture?" 

"Dry  up,  can't  you?"  responded  Peter, 
furiously. 

"And  see  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed 
horn!"  pursued  Slocum.  "I  say,  is  there  any 
danger  of  his  getting  a  puncture?" 

"They  sure  ought,"  put  in  Warner,  "to  get 
up  a  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
violins." 

An  earnest  light  came  into  Peter's  eyes.  "If 
you  don't  cut  it  out  I'll  escape  to  the  nigger 
heaven." 

His  threat  succeeded  and  he  plunged  back 
again  into  his  dream.  Again  he  knew  the  ex- 
quisite sensation  of  hearing  for  the  first  time 
the  blending  of  scores  of  delicate  strings,  sur- 
mounted by  the  poignant,  childishly  sweet 
song  of  the  oboe.  Again  the  vanguard  of 
trumpets  and  trombones  seemed  to>  unfurl  a 
crimson  standard  above  an  eager  and  devoted 
army  of  knights.  Again  the  voice  of  the 
clarionet  flowed  as  liquidly,  as  tenderly,  as  the 
vesper  breeze  through  one  of  the  misty  wil- 
lows of  Corot.     Again  the  full-orbed  horn 
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hung  like  a  harvest  moon  over  a  shimmering 
sea.  And  now  they  rejoiced  together  as 
though  all  creation  should  join  in  the  hymn  of 
the  morning  stars. 

Never,  since  his  meeting  with  Franz,  had 
Peter  known  such  an  experience.  He  had 
heard  several  orchestras,  it  is  true,  but  none 
to  compare  with  Wolfgang's.  And  though  he 
had  taken  up  Franz's  instrument  with  a  will, 
its  difficulties  had  cooled  his  passion  a  little, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  boarding-school  and 
college  had  not  proved  musically  inspiring. 
His  father,  too,  had  discouraged  his  ambition 
and,  so  long  as  he  received  checks  from  home, 
he  had  felt  more  or  less  bound  to  sympathize 
with  the  paternal  attitude  toward  a  musical 
career. 

But  six  months  ago  Peter  had  come  of  age 
and  into  possession  of  a  generous  legacy  left 
him  by  a  favorite  uncle.  From  that  day  his 
scholarship  had  declined  and  his  violin  had 
come  again  into  its  own.  From  that  day  he 
had  begun  to  chafe  more  and  more  at  the  flip- 
pancy, the  crude  athleticism,  the  utterly  philis- 
tine  atmosphere  of  the  campus.  Now,  as  he 
sat  and,  with  one  ear,  heard  music  deified  by 
Wolfgang,  while  with  the  other  he  heard  it 
blasphemed  by  his  closest  chums,  he  felt  again 
the  spirit  which  had  filled  the  hay-loft  studio 
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of  his  boyhood — the  spirit  in  which  he  had 
vowed  to  learn  the  violin  uor  bust."  For  the 
moment  he  almost  hated  the  men  next  him, 
with  what  they  represented.  He  felt  that,  if 
they  should  utter  one  more  pleasantry  about 
his  beloved  orchestra,  it  would  be  easy  to  dis- 
own them.  Their  grossness  had  somehow 
suddenly  changed  things.  It  flashed  on 
Peter  that  it  was,  in  a  way,  symbolic  of  the 
happy-go-lucky  life  in  which  they  were  so 
much  more  at  home  than  he.  They  had  illu- 
mined the  situation ;  and  now,  though  he  tried 
to  recall  his  old  loyalty  to  Alma  Mater, 
his  devotion  to  his  class  and  to  the  dear,  glam- 
orous old  campus,  all  these,  for  the  moment, 
seemed  strangely  demagnetized.  Yes,  the  ban- 
ter of  the  fellows  represented  with  grotesque 
fidelity  the  attitude  of  the  campus  toward  the 
things  that  were  most  worth  while  to  him. 
And  all  the  time  the  Unfinished  Symphony 
was  working  in  his  veins  like  an  intoxicating 
draught  and  he  was  struggling  against  its  in- 
fluence with  the  inner  conviction  that  his  strug- 
gle would  be  vain. 

He  had  caught  a  pulsation  of  the  heart  of 
the  orchestra.  He  had  heard  the  voices  of  the 
sirens. 


IV 


THE  music  ceased. 
A  girl  came  upon  the  stage  and 
took  her  place  at  the  harp.  She 
moved  with  stately  unconsciousness,  as  if  it 
had  not  occurred  to  her  that  she  was,  for  the 
moment,  the  focus  of  thousands  of  eyes.  After 
tuning  a  few  strings  she  turned  toward  the 
audience  and  looked  for  some  one  there. 
Peter  lost  himself  again  in  the  past,  which 
the  music  so  vividly  recalled.  When  he 
next  turned  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
the  harpist  he  found,  with  a  start,  that 
her  search  had  ended  with  himself.  There 
was  no  suspicion  of  coquetry  in  her  glance. 
Candid,  almost  childlike  comradeship,  was 
mingled  there  with  a  sort  of  maternal 
dignity  and  freedom.  He  told  himself  on  the 
instant  that  this  was  an  extraordinary  person. 
He  could  not  conceive  of  flirting  with  her. 
His  answering  looks  seemed  to  frighten  hers 
away,  so  he  shammed  oblivion,  whenever  he 
knew  that  she  was  turning  toward  the  audi- 
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ence,  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  feeling  such 
eyes  resting  on  him. 

For  she  was  beautiful.  The  small  head 
was  set  with  a  quite  regal  poise  on  her  shoul- 
ders and  crowned  by  a  coronet  of  golden 
brown  hair  that  turned  to  lighter  colored  ten- 
drils at  the  neck.  In  the  delicate  English 
bloom  of  her  cheek  there  lurked  a  ravishing 
pale  little  hollow.  Her  clear,  long-lashed  vio- 
let eyes  were  the  deep-seeing,  spiritual  eyes  of 
a  mind-reader.  They  saw  almost  too*  deep,  in 
fact,  and  made  Peter  think  of  the  less  credit- 
able parts  of  his  history.  Her  hands  and  arms 
were  dimpled  like  a  baby's.  Altogether  a 
remarkable  experience,  pondered  Peter,  to 
find  such  a  being  traveling  about  the  country 
with  a  gang  of  coarse,  rough  Germans.  He 
wondered  whether  they  treated  her  with 
due  respect.  The  mere  question  made  his 
breath  come  faster  and  recalled  one  of  his 
pet  theories,  only  now  his  thoughts  had  an 
objectivity  which  his  former  theorizing  had 
lacked. 

"If  music  might  only  come  into  its  own," 
he  mused,  "the  musician  would,  in  the  natural 
course  of  events,  become  a  gentleman,  and 
then  the  orchestra  would  be  a  fit  place  for  even 
a  girl  like  that." 

Jrle   shuddered   as   he   fell   to   speculating 
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whose  influence  had  been  the  stronger,  that  of 
one  lady  or  of  eighty  roughs.  At  this  point 
their  eyes  met  and,  as  the  girl  looked  away, 
Peter  thought  he  saw  a  shadow  of  disappoint- 
ment cross  her  face.  What  did  it  mean  ?  Had 
he  offended  her  by  his  staring  and  so  put  him- 
self in  her  view  on  the  level  of  a  rough  ?  The 
suspicion  galled  Peter  as  profoundly  as  Schu- 
bert had  inspired  him.  And,  as  the  closing 
bars  of  the  "Fire  Music"  brought  the  first 
part  of  the  programme  to  an  end,  he  knew 
that  the  trifling  incident  had  tipped  the  beam ; 
that  the  most  momentous  decision  of  his  life 
had  been  settled  by  the  eyes  of  a  stranger  who 
had  not  existed  for  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before. 

"Excuse  me  for  a  bit,"  said  Peter  to  his 
friends,  "I'll  be  back  after  the  intermission." 

With  a  silver  sop  to  the  Cerberus  at  the 
stage  entrance,  he  passed  to  the  greenroom 
door  and  knocked.  It  was  opened  by  the  fam- 
ous conductor  himself. 

"Mr.  Wolfgang,"  said  Peter,  "do  you  re- 
member me?" 

"No,"  answered  the  old  man,  shortly. 

"Perhaps  you  will  recollect  a  concert  in 
Cleveland,  ten  years  ago,  which  was  brought 
to  grief  by  a  small  boy." 

"Well  do  I   remember,"   chuckled  Wolf- 
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gang,  "de  leetle  miscreant !  He  was  a  friend 
6f  young  Hartmann's,  not?" 

"Yes,"  said  Peter,  "and  I  richly  deserved 
the  beating  you  gave  me  with  my  flute." 

"Are  you  dat  razcal?"  cried  Wolfgang,  ex- 
tending a  hand,  which  had  withered  a  little 
since  Peter  last  felt  it.  "Mein  dear  men,  I 
hafe  of  you  always  mit  affection  thought. 
Are  you  still  such  an  raging  enthusiast  as 
then?" 

"Quite  so,"  answered  Peter.  "I  promised 
Franz  that  day  to  learn  the  violin  or  bust,  and 
I'm  still  intact.  I've  fiddled  pretty  diligently 
on  and  off  ever  since — spent  last  summer  in 
Germany,  for  instance — and  now  I've  come  a 
second  time  to  offer  you  my  services." 

"But,"  said  the  conductor,  "I  hafe  need  for 
no  more  wioleens." 

Peter  pondered. 

"Look!"  he  said.  "I  challenge  any  man  in 
the  orchestra  to  a  violin  duet.  If,  in  your 
judgment,  he  beats  me  I'm  to  send  you  a  case 
of  champagne.  If  I  win  you're  to  take  me 
along  with  you.    Is  it  a  go?" 

"Topp!"  cried  Wolfgang.  "Taken!"  He 
gave  one  of  his  great  guffaws  as  he  stepped  to 
the  door  and  put  his  head  out. 

"Please  ask  Herr  Auber  to  come,"  he  said 
to  a  passing  trumpeter  who  was  interrupted  in 
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the  midst  of  a  flourish,  "and  bring  along  two 
wioleens." 

"It  would  be  better  to  order  at  once  de 
champagne,"  he  observed  to  Peter,  with  a 
twinkle.    "I  like  mein  egstra  dry." 

The  concertmeister  came  in,  deeply  mysti- 
fied, with  a  violin  in  each  hand. 

"Mein  dear  Auber,"  said  Wolfgang,  "be- 
hold dis  gentleman.  Remember  you  him? 
No?  Aber  you  hafe  not  forgotten  Hart- 
mann's  cherub  mit  de  magic  flute?" 

"Can  it  be?"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  smil- 
ing and  shaking  hands  with  Peter.  "It  gifes 
me  pleasure  to  meet  you  again.  Hafe  you 
heard  from  mein  dear  little  Franz  of  late?" 

"Never  since  that  day,"  answered  Peter, 
"though  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  I  had." 

"Auber,"  broke  in  the  conductor,  "only  lis^ 
ten  to  de  fresh  absurdity  of  our  friend.  He 
hass  bet  dat  he  will  beat  you  in  a  duet.  Also 
denn  mann  zu !    Ve  hafe  not  much  time  left." 

"You  must  allow  me  to  dictate  the  condi- 
tions," said  Peter,  tuning  up. 

"Anything  you  like,  Verehrtester,"  ex- 
claimed Wolfgang,  with  an  all-embracing  ges- 
ture. 

"Well,  then,"  returned  the  American, 
"both  of  us  are  to  play  both  violins  at  the 
same  time." 
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"Urn  Gottes  Willen!"  cried  the  concert- 
meister.     "Was  such  an  affair  yet  heard  of?" 

4 'It's  not  hard,  once  you  get  the  hang  of  it," 
said  Peter,  with  quiet  enjoyment.  "Lanier, 
our  most  musical  poet,  has  given  full  direc- 
tions in  one  of  his  lyrics : 


((  t 


So  one  in  heart  and  thought  I  trow 
That  thou  might'st  press  the  strings 

and  I  draw  the  bow; 
And  both  might  meet  in  music  sweet — 
Thou  and  I,  I  trow.'  " 


Conductor  Wolfgang  was  of  that  rare  Teu- 
tonic type  that  enjoys  a  joke  none  the  less 
though  it  turn  against  himself. 

"Auber,"  he  exhorted  from  his  corner,  ex- 
ploding with  delight,  "assemble  your  wits! 
If  he  conquers  I  lose  a  case  of  champagne  and 
hafe  to  let  de  verriickter  Amerikaner  May  mit 
de  orchester.  Heaven  alone  gomprehends 
what  atrocities  he  would  dis  time  commit." 

"Let's  play  the  Beethoven  Romance  in  G," 
suggested  Peter.  "I'll  finger  the  top  part  on 
this  fiddle  and  you  bow  it.  You  finger  the 
second  on  that  and  I'll  bow  it." 

A  remarkable  contrast  the  pair  made  as 
they  presented  violins  at  each  other's  throats. 
The  young  amateur  was  cool  and  amused ;  the 
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veteran  professional,  strung  up  to  a  high 
pitch  of  anxiety,  with  starting  eyes  and  a  red 
face.  He  got  safely  through  three  notes  be- 
fore he  came  to  grief  to  the  huge  diversion  of 
Wolfgang. 

uDoch,  lieber  Auber!"  he  cried,  "it  iss  time 
dat  you  fulfil  de  Scriptures  where  dey  say, 
'Let  not  dy  right  hand  know  vat  dy  left  hand 
doeth.'  " 

"Na  ja,"  answered  the  concertmeister,  "it 
would  be  much  easier  to  stand  upon  mein 
head  on  Gretchen's  harp  und  there  perform  de 
Brahms  concerto  mit  a  theatre  orchestra.  But 
let  us  again  try." 

The  next  time  the  old  man  stumbled  along 
for  a  whole  phrase  with  the  veins  starting  out 
on  his  forehead,  while  he  glanced  from  one 
violin  to  the  other,  with  the  concern  of  a  ma- 
tron trying  to  cross  a  popular  street  at  the 
rush  hour.  But  Peter  played  his  parts  firmly, 
clearly,  and  with  a  merciless  precision  of 
tempo. 

"Grossartig!"  exclaimed  the  concertmeis- 
ter, laying  down  his  bow  in  admiration.  "How 
did  you  come  to  learn  it?" 

"Worked  it  up  with  a  musical  chum  in 
school  once,"  answered  Peter,  "for  an  ama- 
teur vaudeville  show." 

"It   would   hafe   been   better,"    suggested 
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Wolfgang,  "to  master  one  wioleen  before  you 
tried  two.  However,"  he  laid  his  hand  on 
Peter's  shoulder,  and  his  tone  became  serious 
and  kindly,  "I  am  content  dat  you  mit  us 
gome.  For  you  are  a  gentlemen.  Dat  iss  vat 
ve  need  in  our  profession.  De  orchester  needs 
refinement  even  as  much  as  de  audience.  Art 
is  aristocratic.  Therefore,  all  artists  ought  to 
be  treated  like  noblemens.  Aber  before  dat, 
dey  must  be  noblemens.  Mein  dear  young 
men,  you  vill  help  to  make  more  gentlemen  in 
our  orchestra,  ha?" 

He  took  both  of  Peter's  hands  and  shook 
them  heartily,  adding,  as  he  turned  away: 
"Our  car  leaves  for  Chicago  at  one  to-morrow. 
Can  you  gome  so  soon?" 

"Certainly,"  was  the  reply.  "I'll  go  right 
back  to  college  and  pack  all  night.  The 
quicker  the  wrench  the  easier  it  will  be." 

"College?  You  run  away  from  college?" 
inquired  Wolfgang,  in  a  disappointed  tone. 
"Dat  iss  bad.  You  miss  de  great  and  precious 
chance.  I  like  it  not.  However,  I  go  nefer 
back  on  a  bargain." 

He  turned  to  the  concertmeister. 

"Introduce  our  friend  around  a  leedle  to- 
night, not?" 

The  old  violinist,  silently  assenting,  led 
Peter  through  a  group  of  musicians  to  a  door, 
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on  which  he  knocked.  It  was  opened  by  a 
girl. 

" Allow,"  he  said,  "dat  I  present  you  to 
mein  daughter  Gretchen." 

While  the  concertmeister  was  explaining 
about  the  duet  and  its  consequences,  Peter 
looked  into  the  violet  eyes  of  the  harpist. 

"Oh!"  she  cried,  with  frank  pleasure  and 
without  a  trace  of  confusion,  giving  his  hand  a 
friendly  pressure,  "how  wonderful  to  meet  my 
Hearer!" 

"Am  I?"  he  asked,  deserted  on  the  instant 
by  the  facile  cleverness  which  he  always  re- 
lied on  with  girls.  The  only  thing  he  could 
think  of  was  a  line  from  "Andrea  del  Sarto:" 

Your  hand's  a  perfect  woman  in  itself. 

He  had  never  before  touched  a  hand  like 
Gretchen  Auber's,  so  soft,  so  dainty  and 
dimpled,  yet  so  meaningful  and  so  alive  with 
character.  It  was  the  magnetic,  exquisitely 
tempered  hand  of  the  artist.  Its  very  warmths 
Peter  imagined,  might  be  translated  into  such 
music  as  he  had  heard  sometimes  in  his  dreams 
— "Some  spirit  lute  touched  on  a  spirit  sea." 
And,  as  his  thoughts  went  finger-gathering,  he 
was  distracted  even  from  them  by  the  power- 
ful intuition,  that  here  was  a  great  character ; 
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that  those  deep-seeing  eyes  would  pierce 
through  his  college-boy  cleverness  and  unerr- 
ingly discover  how  essentially  flippant,  and 
selfish,  and  lazy,  and  mediocre  he  really  was. 
Before  Gretchen  Auber  had  spoken  half  a 
score  of  words  she  had  deepened  the  misgiv- 
ings which  Wolfgang's  reproaches  had 
roused ;  and  this  time  the  twinge  of  conscience 
was  smarter. 

"I  always  look  for  a  true  hearer  in  every 
audience, "  she  explained,  "for,  of  course,  you 
know  what  a  precious  inspiration  he  is  to  a 
music-maker.  You  were  the  truest  hearer  I 
could  find  to-night,  only  I  must  confess  that 
I  was  a  little  disappointed  in  you.  You 
seemed  to  weaken." 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  not  as  much  a  hearer  as 
a  seer,"  answered  Peter,  rather  lamely, 
and  was  furious  at  himself  the  instant  after. 
But  her  answer  showed  him,  reassuringly,  how 
little  self-consciousness  he  had  to  reckon  with 
in  her. 

"Oh,  I  see,"  she  answered,  "the  music  gave 
you  ideas  and  you  went  off  on  a  tangent  of 
philosophy.  How  delightful  to  have  a  seer  in 
the  orchestra  !  Tell  me  what  made  you  come 
to  us?    I'm  so  interested." 

"Well,"  said  Peter,  "in  two  words,  I  got 
disgusted  with  college  life,  and,  giving  loose 
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rein  to  my  nature,  started  off  in  quest  of  the 
beautiful." 

He  was  far  more  occupied  with  the  girl 
than  with  what  he  said  to  her.  He  received 
an  impression  of  a  nature  which  exhaled  a 
fragrance  as  of  a  half-blown  rose  that  still 
somehow  miraculously  kept  the  naivete  and 
delicate  freshness  of  a  young  bud.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  suspected  that  the 
poise  of  a  woman  could  harmonize  with  the 
exquisite  unconsciousness  of  a  very  young  girl. 
So  sincere  was  this  latter  impression  that  he 
longed  to  see  her  among  the  musicians.  He 
could  not  imagine  her  otherwise  than  at  home 
and  at  ease  in  any  society  the  world  over.  Cer- 
tainly she  had  no  trait  apparently  German, 
and  yet  she  was  not  distinctively  American, 
either.  He  burned  to  know  of  her  life,  to 
learn  by  what  kind  of  education  she  had  found 
this  cosmopolitan  culture  that  became  her  like 
a  jewel,  and  how  she  had  managed  to  keep  it 
bright  amid  such  surroundings. 

"You  see,"  he  pursued,  "I've  decided  that 
our  system  of  education  is  largely  a  fake  and 
that  the  average  college  fellow  is  a  very  rudi- 
mentary sort  of  animal.  He's  a  jolly  good 
companion  out  of  doors,  but  he  doesn't  give  a 
hang  for  anything  really  worth  while.'' 

"Aren't  you,  perhaps,  a  little  bitter?"  she 
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asked,  with  one  of  her  luminous,  thoughtful 
looks.  "I  know  of  several  gentlemen  and 
scholars,  even  one  or  two  gentlemen  and  art- 
ists, who  actually  went  through  an  American 
college.  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,  there's  the  bell!" 
she  added,  quickly,  turning  toward  the  stage. 
"AufWiederseh'n." 

Peter  stood  still,  pondering  ruefully 
through  half  of  the  next  symphonic  poem. 
That  he  was  a  gentleman  he  could  not  doubt ; 
but  he  certainly  was  not  a  scholar,  and  was  he 
within  leagues  of  being  an  artist?  Had  he 
not  been  trying  to  justify  his  conduct  in 
Gretchen  Auber's  eyes  by  throwing  mud  at  his 
Alma  Mater?  After  all,  why  was  he  not  a 
scholar?  Because  he  had  not  been  willing  to 
face  the  scorn  of  the  gentlemen  idlers  and  the 
ignominious  epithet  of  "poler."  Because  he 
had  gone  to  college  for  pleasure.  And,  now 
that  the  pleasure  had  turned  musty,  he  had 
come  here  for  more. 

And  he  had  found? — a  pair  of  clear,  spirit- 
ual, violet  eyes,  with  sympathy,  a  strong  pur- 
pose and  just  a  hint  of  reproach  in  them;  a 
great  character  beside  which  his  own 
dwindled,  and  ever  dwindled. 


V 


PETER  halted  abruptly  to  listen. 
"At  last,"  he  muttered;  "heard  at 
last;  but  where?" 

Then  he  puckered  his  lips  for  the  an- 
swering melody  and  the  passersby  were  scan- 
dalized at  the  young  gentleman  who  could 
wThistle  openly  on  a  Chicago  street. 

Somewhere  up  the  stream  of  the  sidewalk 
the  Siegfried  motif  sounded  once  more,  and 
then  Peter  discovered  the  musician,  a  tall 
young  fellow,  built  like  an  athlete,  with  cop- 
pery hair  and  unmistakably  German  clothes. 
His  freckled,  large-boned  features  were 
scarcely  saved  from  homeliness  by  a  striking 
nobility  in  the  shape  of  the  head  and  by  heav- 
ily browed  eyes  of  the  buoyant  and  unsullied 
sort,  seldom  native  to  an  American  metropolis. 

From  a  doorway  Peter  studied  the  stranger, 
who  was  looking  eagerly  about  him. 

"First  time  I've  heard  it  in  America  I"  ex- 
claimed Peter,  to  himself.  "He  looks  the 
right  sort.     Fd  like  to  shake  his  hand!" 

He  followed  the  German  at  a  few  paces 
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distance,  while  his  native  reserve  fought  with 
the  social  freedom  he  had  lately  come  to 
know  in  Bohemia. 


-Us* 

whistled  the  stranger  again.  Peter  strode 
forward,  answering  as  he  went. 

"Pardon  me,"  he  said,  "but  you  must  let 
me  thank  you.  You're  the  first  person  IVe 
ever  heard  whistling  anything  decent  on  these 
streets.  I'd  begun  to  fear  that  I  had  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  art." 

The  stranger  held  out  his  hand. 

"For  my  part  I  am  delighted,"  said  he, 
with  a  slight  accent,  smiling  genially.  "It  was 
you,  then,  that  answered?" 

"Surely,"  said  Peter.  "I  don't  know  how 
you  feel  about  it,  but  I  think  this  idea  that  it's 
bad  form  to  whistle  is  all  tommy-rot.  I  hold 
that  music,  like  perspiration,  should  flow  nat- 
urally and  freely  from  every  one  that  is  full 
of  it" 

The  stranger  laughed. 

"Is  that  an  Americanism?"  he  inquired.  "It 
sounds  very  sacrilegious  to  my  devout  German 
ears.  We  should  say,  rather,  that  music,  like 
piety,  is  known  by  its  works.  And  for  that 
reason  I  do  not  think  they  love  it  much  in  your 
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country;  for  I  hear  everywhere  only  the  most 
horrible  tunes." 

Peter's  patriotism  arose. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "it  isn't  exactly  fair  to 
judge  any  nation  by  its  street  performances. 
Before  I  went  to  your  land  last  summer  I 
imagined  that  all  Germans  knew  Wagner, 
Beethoven  and  Bach  backward.  So  when  I 
struck  Hamburg  I  put  my  head  out  of  the 
droschke  window  and  whistled  the  sword  mo- 
tif with  inniglichem  Empfindung.  Of  course 
I  expected  everybody  on  the  street  to  turn 
around  with  a  sympathetic  smile  and  answer 
back.  But  my  only  response  was  from  a  gen- 
tleman in  a  brass  helmet  who  threatened  to  ar- 
rest me  for  disturbing  the  peace." 

The  young  men  eddied  about  together  in 
the  backwaters  of  the  human  stream. 

"My  next  musical  experience  in  Germany," 
pursued  Peter,  "was  with  an  accordion  and  a 
baritone  horn  that  conspired  together  in  dif- 
ferent keys  under  my  pension  window." 

"At  least,"  said  the  stranger,  "they  did  not 
play  rag-time?" 

"I  didn't  stay  to  find  out,"  replied  Peter. 
"But  come  and  let  me  show  you  where  they 
keep  the  best  Miinchener." 

They  were  presently  seated  in  the  Bis- 
marck, quaffing,  from  the  two-handled  bump- 
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er  of  congeniality,  a  more  delicate  draught 
than  was  ever  imported  from  a  German 
brewery. 

4 'You've  no  idea  how  your  whistle  affected 
me/'  said  Peter.  "I've  always  been  cracked 
on  music.  At  a  tender  age  I  had  a  romantic 
musical  adventure,  and  I  suppose  I've  been 
going  about  ever  since  looking  for  another. 
So,  when  I  actually  heard  you  in  Washington 
Street  I  felt  as  though  the  millenium  had  ar- 
rived. You  seemed  like  a  long-expected 
friend." 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me  about  your 
adventure?"  asked  the  stranger.  "Were  you 
a  prodigy?" 

uFar  from  it.  But  my  friend  was.  That's 
the  whole  story.  I  was  only  a  little  tooter  who 
tooted  the  flute  in  the  bosom  of  Ohio." 

Suddenly  the  stranger  leaned  across  the  nar- 
row table. 

"Can  you  be  Peter  Morris,  Musishun?" 

"Franz!"  cried  Peter. 

"My  first  friend!"  exclaimed  Franz  Hart- 
mann,  embracing  the  American  in  true  Ger- 
man style.  Then  he  held  him  off  at  arm's 
length. 

"Well,"  he  inquired,  beaming  with  joy, 
"did  you  bust?" 

"Not  much,"  said  Peter.     "On  the  con- 
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trary,  behold  in  me  a  fiddling  member  of  the 
Wolfgang  Orchestra. " 

"Poor  chap!"  answered  Franz.  "But  I 
have  sunk  lower  yet;  I  have  become  a  com- 
poser." 

"What!  and  let  your  violin  go?" 

"Not  exactly.  I  have  kept  up  my  technic. 
That  is  easy  after  all  the  practicing  I  had  to 
do.  But  I  do  not  play  in  public  very  much 
now;  just  enough  to  keep  me  in  clothes,  food, 
shelter  and  music-paper.  You  see,  after  I 
found  out  how  to  produce  music  of  my  own,  it 
seemed  a  little  tame  to  go  on  reproducing 
other  peoples'." 

"Well,"  said  Peter,  "I  suppose  you  will 
always  be  several  decades  ahead  of  me.  At 
present  I  find  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss  at  the 
last  stand  of  the  second  violins.  In  fact,  I 
left  college  in  order  to  attain  that  exalted 
position. 

"What's  more,"  he  went  on,  with  sudden 
seriousness,  "I  owe  my  happiness  to  you,  sir." 

"My  dear  Peter,"  said  Franz,  slowly,  "I 
have  thought  about  you  and  tenderly  cherished 
your  memory  ever  since  that  day  when  I  be- 
came a  real  boy.  I  owe  you  far  more  than 
you  ever  could  owe  me." 

He  leaned  back,  his  face  lit  up  and  trans- 
figured into  beauty  by  an  inner  spark. 
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"Now  that  I  have  found  you  by  such  a 
fortunate  chance  I  shall  stay  a  while  in  this 
dreadful  city  and  get  acquainted  again  with 
you." 

"You  must  bunk  with  me,"  declared  Peter. 

"Gladly,' '  was  the  answer,  "but  it  must  be 
share  and  share  alike." 

Before  evening  Franz's  luggage  had  been 
transferred  from  the  hotel,  and  he  was  snugly 
settled  in  Peter's  rooms  which  overlooked  the 
lake,  and  gave  evidence  that  their  occupant's 
bank  account,  unlike  his  felicity,  did  not  de- 
pend wholly  on  the  Wolfgang  Orchestra.  The 
walls  of  the  living-room  were  half  lined  with 
books.  A  large  reproduction  of  Giorgione's 
Un  Concerto  di  Musica  depicting  the  struggle 
of  the  artist  with  the  gross,  material  world, 
hung  over  the  fireplace  opposite  Rembrandt's 
David  and  Saul,  its  natural  counterpart.  A 
divan  of  college  dimensions  ran  half  the 
length  of  one  wall;  a  well-stocked  book-case 
obliterated  the  other.  Boxing-gloves,  foils, 
golf  clubs  and  squash  rackets  neutralized  the 
more  sedentary  effects. 

After  dinner  they  curled  up  on  the  divan  to 
flavor  reminiscence  with  tobacco,  until  concert 
time. 

"What  in  the  world  brought  you  here, 
Franz?"  asked  Peter. 
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"Well,"  was  the  reply,  "my  idea  was  some- 
thing like  this:  A  composer  uses  the  uni- 
versal language.  First,  he  should  come  to 
know  the  different  peoples ;  then  he  can  write 
for  all." 

"But  didn't  you  come  to  know  them  when 
you  were  traveling  about  as  a  boy  wonder?" 

"I  knew  nothing,"  said  Franz,  with  a  bitter 
smile,  "but  fiddling,  and  being  beaten,  and 
having  the  ladies  come  up  and  kiss  me — 
which  I  hated  most  of  all.  Do  you  know,  I 
believe  that  sort  of  life  turned  my  mind  in  on 
itself  and  made  a  composer  of  me.  The  only 
day  in  many  years  that  I  actually  lived  in  the 
outside  world  was  the  one  I  spent  with  you. 
And  that  day  I  first  began  to  like  real  Ameri- 
cans and  to  look  for  them  wherever  I  went.  It 
did  me  good,  as  I  grew  up  over  there,  to  know 
people  who  cultivated  fair  play  and  open 
pores,  chivalry  to  woman,  energy  and  initia- 
tive of  mind  and  body.  I  loved  more  and 
more  their  generosity,  their  freedom  from  un- 
told centuries  of  convention." 

"Their  artistic  instincts,  their  Olympian 
calm,  their  lovely  low  voices,"  suggested 
Peter,  with  a  smile. 

"Unlike  the  Puritans,"  returned  Franz,  "I 
do  not  go  about  looking  for  human  perfection 
and  sulking  when  I  do  not  find  it.    It  seems  to 
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me  a  foolish  and  pernicious  ideal.  You  evi- 
dently would  like  an  American  to  be  a  sort  of 
demigod. " 

"I  tell  you,  I  felt  like  one  when  our  dear 
Wolfgang  took  me  into  the  orchestra  I"  ex- 
claimed Peter.  "Come  along;  it's  almost  time 
to  tune  up,  and  I  want  to  see  the  old  man's 
face  when  he  recognizes  you." 

Shards  of  melody  and  the  barbaric  yawp  of 
tuning  strings  assailed  their  ears  as  they 
passed  from  the  alley,  through  the  stage  door 
of  the  Auditorium.  According  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  a  recent  school  of  composers,  the 
musicians  seemed  to  be  rendering  a  selection 
from  the  music  of  the  extreme  future. 

uAch!"  murmured  Franz,  drawing  luxuri- 
ous breath,  "how  I  have  longed  for  that  sound 
again  !    Once  a  fiddler — you  know." 

They  entered  the  large  space  behind  the 
concert  platform  and  plunged  into  the  babel. 
Obese  double  basses  were  being  dragged 
from  their  coffin-like  cases  back  to  the  Sturm 
und  Drang.  In  a  corner  three  trombones  rub- 
bed brazen  noses,  practicing  a  sonorous  chor- 
ale. A  subterranean  tuba  rumbled  sinister 
warnings.  A  piccolo  pierced  to  the  marrow 
like  a  small  silver  poniard.  The  snare-drum- 
mer attempted  a  violin  cadenza  on  his  xylo- 
phone.    While,  through  all  the  discord  and 
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ineffectual  striving,  sounded  the  true,  sweet  A 
of  the  oboe — the  attainable  ideal  of  a  com- 
munity whose  millenium  was  soon  to  be  ush- 
ered in  by  the  baton  of  Wolfgang. 

While  Peter  went  to  find  the  conductor, 
Franz  stood  unnoticed  in  a  corner,  tasting  the 
experience  with  the  gusto  of  long  abstinence. 
Around  him  rolled,  spluttered  and  wheezed 
his  native  speech.  Around  him  wandered  his 
unanglicized  fellow-countrymen,  the  men  on 
whom  he  depended  to  give  his  work  to  the 
world.  One  violinist  in  particular  drew  his 
attention.  As  he  walked  about  restlessly  prac- 
ticing a  familiar  concerto,  he  seemed  of  a  sort 
quite  distinct  from  the  other  musicians.  The 
lean,  handsome,  swarthy  face  had  in  it  a  touch 
of  asceticism ;  and  in  the  turn  of  lip  and  nose 
there  lurked  a  suggestion  of  Israel.  Sophisti- 
cation and  subtle  force  of  will  looked  out  of 
the  eyes.  Franz  could  not  guess  why  the  man 
should  instantly  arouse  in  him  such  interest 
and  at  the  same  time  such  repugnance.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  dandified  appearance  of  the 
violinist,  the  affected  hair,  the  paste  shirt- 
studs;  perhaps  it  was  the  suspicious  bulge  at 
the  man's  hip.  For  Franz  knew  only  too  well 
the  fatal  function  of  the  pocket  flask  in  the 
orchestra. 

"Guten  Abend,  Herr  Krass,"  he  heard  a 
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trumpeter  say.  "Why  work  you  so  hard  over 
Herr  Auber's  concerto?  Like  to  blay  it  in- 
stead of  him  to-night,  ha  ?" 

The  violinist  merely  sniffed  and  passed  on 
without  a  word,  but  Franz  could  detect  no 
trace  of  the  corkscrew  in  his  gait,  as  he  made 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  green-room. 

"Wolfgang's  busy  just  now,"  announced 
Peter,  returning.  "I'll  try  again  after  I  get 
my  fiddle  in  shape." 

Franz  held  him  back  to  inquire  who  Herr 
Krass  might  be,  only  to  interrupt  a  moment 
after  with,  "Who  is  that?" 

A  tall,  girlish  figure  had  appeared  and  had 
instantly  been  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  musi- 
cians. 

"She,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Peter,  grandilo- 
quently, "is  the  Little  Mother  of  the  Orches- 
tra. We  all  worship  there  as  at  the  shrine  of 
a  patroness  saint.  She  disciplines  us,  keeps  us 
from  getting  too  queer,  sews  on  our  buttons 
sometimes,  sends  us  to  the  barber,  averts  the 
wrath  of  Wolfgang  from  our  unworthy  heads, 
sympathizes  with  us  when  we're  in " 

"But  who  is  she?"  interrupted  Franz,  im- 
patiently. 

They  had  moved  nearer  the  group.  With 
upraised  forefinger  the  Little  Mother  was 
daintily  scolding  a  fat  trombonist. 
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"You  bad  boy!"  she  said,  "see  how  white 
Heberlein's  is." 

"Aber  der  Heberlein,"  protested  Frauen- 
knecht,  "sits  near  to  de  audience.  He  hass  also 
a  wife  to  arrange  him.  But  dis  tie  vill  appear 
like  to  snow  from  de  gallery." 

The  Little  Mother  took  something  white 
from  her  pocket. 

"Put  this  right  on !"  she  commanded.  "That 
one  will  never,  never  do.  What  if  Herr  Wolf- 
gang should  notice?" 

The  timbre  of  her  pure  young  Saxon  voice 
stirred  Franz  as  the  tones  of  few  singers  had 
ever  done. 

"The  Little  Mother,"  explained  Peter,  "is 
the  good  angel  that  plays  the  harp  whenever 
we  require  that  instrument  of  heaven." 

"She  is  German?" 

"Half.  Her  mother,  who  died  long  ago, 
was  an  American.  And,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
orchestra,  Gretchen  Auber  combines  the  most 
superb  qualities  of  both  nations.  She  is  ab- 
solutely without  self-consciousness  and  doesn't 
realize  that  the  musicians  all  adore  her.  Why, 
they  say  that  Revensky,  the  Russian  tuba,  pro- 
poses regularly  once  a  month  to  her,  and  never 
says  die.  He's  rabidly  in  love.  By  the  bye, 
our  ancient  friend  and  protector,  Herr  Auber, 
is  to  make  his  last  appearance  in  public  to- 
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night ;  that's  the  reason  she's  here,  for  there's 
no  harp  part  in  any  of  the  things  on  the  pro- 
gramme." 

Gretchen  Auber.  So  this  was  his  earliest 
admiration,  the  concertmeister's  daughter! 
Franz  found  himself  wondering  eagerly 
whether  she  would  remember  him. 

As  Peter  hastened  way,  the  form  of  Krass 
reappeared.  There  was  the  least  suggestion 
of  a  prowl  in  his  walk  as  he  approached  the 
harpist  and  held  her  in  conversation.  He  lin- 
gered after  the  rest  had  responded  to  the 
warning  bell,  talking  to  the  Little  Mother 
with  seeming  vivacity.  But  a  new  note  had 
come  into  her  voice,  one  of  reserve. 

"You  must  go,  Mr.  Krass,"  she  said,  finally. 
"They  are  waiting.  You  know  you  must  be 
concertmeister  until  after  the  concerto.  And 
I  must  cheer  up  papa.  Poor  dear!  he  is  al- 
ways so  miserably  nervous  before  his  solos." 

Franz  thought  he  saw  the  violinist  make  a 
singular  private  grimace  as  he  turned  toward 
the  stage. 


VI 


CONDUCTOR  WOLFGANG  was 
drawing  down  his  cuffs  and  straight- 
ening his  aged  frame  before  appear- 
ing on  the  concert  stage,  when  Franz  came  to 
him. 

uMaster,  do  you  remember  me?" 

The  conductor  peered  up  into  the  strong 
young  face  and  silently  shook  his  head. 

"You  were  very  good  to  me  on  that  trip  we 
took  together  ten  seasons  ago." 

A  light  flashed  in  the  depths  of  Wolfgang's 
eyes. 

"Can  it  be,"  he  exclaimed,  "mein  leedle 
Franz?" 

At  the  nod  of  assent,  Wolfgang  spread  his 
arms  wide,  but  at  that  moment  came  a  sudden 
swish  of  white  skirts  and  Gretchen  Auber  was 
at  his  side,  saying : 

"Master,  something  terrible  has  happened; 
papa  has  suddenly  been  taken  so  ill  that  he 
cannot  possibly  play  his  concerto  to-night." 

Wolfgang  had  all  his  life  been  accustomed 
to  think  quickly. 
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He  turned  to  Franz.  "Mein  boy,  are  you 
in  practice?     Could  you  hellup  us  oudt?" 

The  Little  Mother  had  started  to  return, 
but  came  swiftly  back.  "Excuse  me,"  she 
broke  in,  upapa  will  need  no  other  help  but 
mine,  so  please  do  not  trouble  about  him." 

She  flew  back  to  the  green-room. 

"I  think  I  can  make  it  go,"  said  Franz, 
"but  there's  not  time  enough  to  go  for  my 
violin." 

Wolfgang  pointed  to  the  door  where  the 
white  dress  had  disappeared. 

"Take  Auber's,"  said  he,  "it  iss  de  best  in 
der  orchester.  You  appear  third;  under- 
stood?" 

With  a  warm  hand-grasp  he  disappeared, 
leaving  Franz  to  follow  where  the  Little 
Mother  of  the  Orchestra  had  led. 

Having  seen  to  the  intonation  of  his  in- 
struments, Wolfgang  proceeded  to  tune  up 
his  audience  with  the  "Coriolanus"  overture. 
There  were  few  vacant  places  in  the  Audito- 
rium. The  house  rose  in  a  magnificent  sweep 
of  humanity  from  the  pomp  of  the  parquet 
to  the  top  balcony,  the  Nirvana  of  the  poor 
music  student  just  under  the  roof.  To  the 
philistine  the  spectacle  might  have  suggested 
an  antitype  of  democracy.  There  was  the 
president  with  his  sceptre  shaven  down  to  a 
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mere  twig ;  the  cabinet  of  soloists ;  the  congress 
of  common  performers;  the  judicial  drum- 
mers, enforcers  of  the  fundamental  laws; 
the  press-box,  where  the  voice  of  the  people 
finds  expression  through  slate-writing  medi- 
ums; lastly,  the  multitude,  supporters  of  the 
whole  system,  prepared  either  to  applaud  or 
to  hiss,  as  the  spirit  might  direct. 

The  door  of  the  green-room  was  slightly 
open  and  Franz's  knock  was  drowned  by  the 
trumpets  of  "Coriolanus."  So,  as  time  was 
precious,  he  pushed  the  door  back  and  entered. 

The  situation  was  pitifully  apparent.  In  an 
arm-chair  lay  sprawled  the  inelegant  and  un- 
conscious form  of  an  old  gentleman.  On  the 
sofa  beside  him  was  his  violin.  The  air  was 
fetid  with  the  fumes  of  queer-smelling  cognac. 
Franz  realized  at  once  the  gravity  of  the  crisis. 
For,  though  a  musician  may  take  a  glass  too 
much  with  impunity  after  work,  it  is  consid- 
ered as  disgraceful  for  him  to  get  drunk 
before  a  solo  as  for  a  sentinel  to  sleep  on 
guard.  Nothing  may  ever  wipe  out  that  ig- 
nominy. 

Gretchen  Auber  was  on  her  knees  before 
the  grotesque  sleeper,  her  dimpled  hands  hov- 
ering over  the  old  man's  temples  between  fil- 
ial love  and  impersonal  loathing. 
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"Papa,  my  papa,"  she  moaned,  undoing 
the  paternal  collar  by  way  of  compromise, 
"this  never  happened  before.  Oh,  why, 
why?' 

Franz's  first  impulse  was  to  take  himself  si- 
lently away  and  use  some  other  violin.  Then 
the  girl's  plight  appealed  to  him  and  made 
him  waver.  He  was  standing  in  troubled 
indecision,  with  his  hand  on  the  knob,  when 
the  Little  Mother,  warned  by  some  inner 
voice,  looked  behind  her.  She  was  on  her  feet 
in  a  flash,  screening  her  father  instinctively 
from  alien  eyes. 

"No  strangers  are  welcome  here,"  said  she, 
sternly. 

"Famos !"  muttered  the  concertmeister,  stir- 
ring his  legs. 

"I  am  more  than  sorry  to  have  intruded," 
said  Franz,  "but  Herr  Wolfgang  sent  me  to 
borrow  Herr  Auber's  instrument,  and  I  could 
not  make  my  knocking  heard." 

"Go!"  exclaimed  the  Little  Mother.  She 
still  hoped  that  he  had  not  noticed  her  father's 
condition. 

"If  you  will  allow  me  to  remind  you," 
Franz  went  on,  imperturbably,  "we  were  not 
always  strangers.  Ten  years  ago  we  were 
friends  and  trusted  each  other.  I  am  Franz 
Hartmann,  at  your  service." 
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He  pronounced  the  last  words  with  so 
much  earnestness  that  the  girl's  expression 
softened. 

"I  see  what  is  the  matter,"  pursued  Franz, 
uand  I  will  help  you  to  keep  it  secret,  on  my 
honor!" 

She  came  close  to  him  and  looked  search- 
ingly  into  his  eyes.  His  first  impression  was 
that  of  dim,  half-lit  reaches,  distant  as  the  out- 
ermost hill  in  a  painting  of  Correggio.  Then 
his  vision  contracted  to  the  face  itself,  virgin- 
like, yet  touched  with  the  maternal ;  and  as  he 
looked,  something  went  out  in  his  glance  like 
a  spiritual  caress  or  the  inviolable  assurance 
of  a  friend. 

The  Little  Mother  held  out  her  hand. 

"Thank  you,"  she  murmured,  and  smiled 
one  of  her  frank,  luminous  smiles.  "I  accept 
your  help,  for  I  believe  in  you." 

"Herr  Auber  was  very  good  to  me  when  I 
was  small  and  abused,"  said  Franz,  "and  I 
am  only  too  glad  to  do  anything  I  can  for  him 
now.  Please  wait  quietly  till  after  my  solo, 
and  do  not  worry.  We  will  bring  everything 
out  all  right,  and  no  human  being  shall  ever 
know  a  word,  if  I  can  help  it." 

Before  the  third  number,  Wolfgang  turned 
to  the  audience  and  announced  that  a  sudden 
illness  of  Herr  Auber  had  been  compensated 
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by  the  fortunate  engagement  of  Franz  Hart- 
mann,  the  famous  violinist. 

Then  Franz  appeared  and  dashed  into  the 
rolling,  plunging  waters  of  the  allegro.  The 
rolling  gave  place  to  calm,  and  the  spirit  of 
youth  came  and  sang  over  the  sunlit  levels. 
Once  more  the  black,  rough  sea  beyond  began 
to  rage,  and  once  more  was  silenced  by  that 
buoyant  and  joyous  spirit.  Then  the  music 
changed  and  the  orchestra  became  an  arch 
of  green,  while  the  melody  flowed  stream- 
wise  beneath  it  over  the  pebbles,  between  fra- 
grant, mossy  banks.  And  a  smaller,  reedier 
rill  heard  and  came  and  they  mingled  their 
voices  and  their  lives.  Then,  though  the  sound 
of  the  rill  seemed  lost  in  the  swelling  song  of 
the  stream,  in  the  virile  voice  of  that  ever  in- 
creasing current  was  heard  something  never 
before  there,  and  that  something  was — love. 
And  then  the  melody-stream  gathered  volume 
as  it  flowed  into  the  valley,  down  from  the  si- 
lent heights,  until  it  grew  a  river  and  watered 
the  plain  and  swept  majestic  to  its  home,  the 
sea. 

The  hearers  came  out  of  their  music-trance, 
little  by  little,  pondering  how  such  poetry 
could  come  out  of  a  box  of  wood.  Then  they 
went  mad  with  applause,  while  Wolfgang 
openly  clasped  the  virtuoso  to  his  heart. 
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But  Franz  was  not  thinking  of  the  public, 
nor,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  Wolfgang's 
praise.  He  was  thinking  that  he  had  been  con- 
scious, while  he  played,  of  a  white  dress  in 
the  wings  which  had  put  quite  a  new  meaning 
into  the  old  concerto. 

"Master,"  said  he,  when  they  were 
alone  together  after  the  encore,  "master, 
this  is  the  happiest  moment  I  have  ever 
had." 

And  Wolfgang,  the  case-hardened  marti- 
net, wielder  of  the  iron  baton,  took  it  all  for 
himself,  little  realizing  that  the  green-room 
door  behind  him  was  ajar. 

"But  vat  iss  los  mit  Auber?"  inquired  the 
conductor. 

"Sick,"  was  the  answer;  "but  do  not  bother 
in  the  least  about  him.  I'll  see  that  he  is  fully 
taken  care  of." 

"Der  lieber  Gott  sent  you  just  right!"  ejac- 
ulated the  old  conductor.  "Er  sei  Lob  und 
Dank !  But  vat  for  wioleen  blayink  wass  dat ! 
Such  an  success  hass  no  one  efer  before  had 
here." 

He  drew  himself  up  into  a  more  formal  at- 
titude. 

"Junge,"  he  said,  "mein  dear  Auber  iss  get- 
ting feeble.  Ven  he  retires  you  must  mein 
conzertmeister  begome,  yes?" 
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A  struggle  began  within  the  young  artist. 
The  vagabondia  spirit,  the  craving  for  a  rest- 
lessly modulated  and  untrammeled  creative 
life  met  with  the  fresh  young  emotions  born 
of  the  day.  He  thought  of  the  comrade-heart 
he  had  just  picked  up  in  the  street,  like  a  nug- 
get in  the  roadside  dirt.  Should  he  abandon 
it  again  at  once  ?  He  looked  past  the  anxious 
old  man  into  the  green-room  whence  came  a 
gleam  that  was  to  him  like  the  beckoning  of  an 
Isolde's  scarf. 

"Yes,  master,"  said  Franz. 

"Does  any  one  suspect?" 

The  next  number  had  begun.  The  three 
were  together  again,  and  the  Little  Mother 
spoke  with  a  look  almost  of  panic  in  the  eyes 
usually  so  serene. 

"No,  indeed,"  answered  Franz,  decidedly. 
"I'm  sure  every  one  believes  the  report  of 
your  father's  sickness.  Herr  Wolfgang  asked 
for  particulars,  but  he  was  in  a  great  hurry 
and  could  not  press  the  matter.  Now  we  must 
get  him  home  in  secret  and  nobody  will  ever 
be  the  wiser." 

"Oh,  you  are  good!"  exclaimed  the  Little 
Mother,  giving  him  her  hands  for  a  moment. 
"How  can  I  ever  thank  you?  And  such  play- 
ing 
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The  gutturals  of  an  ancient  German  voice 
curtailed  the  reward  of  virtuosity. 

"Heard  you  mein  applaus,  Dim?" 

Husky  from  the  depths  of  the  arm-chair, 
the  tones  fluttered  solemnly  like  the  frazzled 
edges  of  a  far-off  thunder  roll. 

"Yes,  dear." 

She  knelt  by  her  father's  side  and  held  one 
of  his  hands  to  her  young  bosom. 

"Ach,  grossartig!"  muttered  Auber,  "I 
played  ausgezeichnet,  not?" 

A  glint  of  radiance  flickered  over  the  inert 
features. 

"He  wanders,"  whispered  Franz;  "I  am 
going  for  a  carriage,  but  I  shall  not  be  long." 

The  old  gentleman  made  a  to-do  with  his 
elbows  and  raised  himself  a  few  inches,  at- 
tempting to  bow.  Then  his  head  fell  limply 
forward  upon  the  girl's  shoulder. 

Outside,  the  orchestra  stormed,  sighed, 
whistled,  crooned,  laughed,  intoned,  the  tale 
of  King  Lear. 

"Still  they  applaud  me,"  muttered  Auber. 
"I  must  yet  another  encore  play." 

"Very  well,  father,"  she  answered,  bravely, 
"when  the  time  comes  I  will  accompany  you." 

"All  ready,"  said  Franz,  softly,  at  the  door. 
"If  you  will  bring  the  violin  I  will  bring  the 
Vaterchen." 
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Stooping,  he  lifted  the  old  man  with  small 
apparent  effort  and  carried  him  through  the 
empty  corridor  to  the  stage  entrance,  which 
the  doorkeeper  had  deserted  for  the  moment, 
and  up  the  alley  to  the  street.  Unmarked,  the 
unique  trio  gained  the  cab.  As  soon  as  the 
rumbling  of  the  wheels  began,  the  old  con- 
certmeister  started  up  excitedly.  He  was  ap- 
parently passing  again  through  the  romantic 
period  of  his  youth. 

"If  music  be  de  food  of  lufe — Du  liebes 
Kind,  what  cared  I  for  de  applause — of 
others? — I  tell  you  someding — it  was  to  you 
dat  I  played — only  to>  you." 


VII 


FRANZ  carried  the  concertmeister  up- 
stairs and  put  him  to  bed  with  the 
deftness  of  a  German  student  well 
used  to  such  ministrations.  The  Little  Mother 
was  waiting  for  him  in  the  hall,  but  a  glance 
showed  him  that  her  grief  was  painfully  near 
the  surface,  and,  with  the  delicacy  of  a  man 
whose  life  is  the  life  of  the  spirit,  he  left  her 
without  a  word. 

After  the  concert  he  joined  Peter,  as  though 
nothing  unusual  had  happened. 

"By  Apollo,  Orpheus,  Amphion,  Sousa  and 
all  the  musical  saints/'  cried  the  latter,  "but 
you're  a  wonder!  If  you  were  a  hypnotist 
instead  of  a  fiddler  I  wouldn't  dare  call  my 
soul  my  own." 

"Let  us,"  observed  Franz,  "go  home  and 
escape  these  people."  He  indicated  a  group 
of  reporters  waiting  to  pounce  on  an  interview. 
"We  have  many  matters  to  talk  over.  First 
of  all,  I  want  you  to  give  me  a  detailed  auto- 
biography from  the  time  when  we  last  met." 

"All  right,"  said  Peter,  "if  you  will  spiel 
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first.  YouVe  had  a  far  more  interesting  his- 
tory than  I." 

"But,"  returned  Franz,  "there  is  little  to  be 
said  about  my  life.  You  see,  most  of  it  has 
been  music,  pure  and  simple,  and  the  less 
music  has  to  do  with  words  the  better.  It  is 
such  an  infinite  thing.  You  shall  see  my  auto- 
biography pretty  soon,  but  I  warn  you  that  it 
is  on  score-paper  and  the  only  words  are  titles 
and  occasional  scraps  of  Italian." 

At  this  point  the  cab  struck  cobblestones, 
and  they  said  nothing  more  until  they  had 
made  themselves  comfortable  before  a  blaz- 
ing log  fire. 

"Peter,"  said  Franz,  "I  owe  you  more  than 
I  can  ever  express  with  my  poor  old  tongue. 
That  day  you  came  along  with  your  American 
impetuosity  and  initiative,  you  taught  me  to 
think  for  myself — to  be  an  individual.  You 
showed  me  that  I  was  not  nearly  as  dependent 
on  my  father  as  he  was  on  me.  You  know  I 
had  been  for  a  long  time  without  a  mother, 
and  that  man  almost  killed  the  little  goose 
that  laid  him  the  golden  eggs.  From  that  you 
saved  me;  for,  after  our  day  in  Cleveland,  I 
began  to  live  my  own  life.  I  was  ashamed  of 
my  ignorance,  so  I  forced  him  to  give  me  some 
of  the  money  I  had  earned,  and  with  it  I  went 
to  school.    Then  I  earned  some  more  and  at- 
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tended  the  university  and  had  my  Wander- 
jahre.  My  individuality  grew  meanwhile  and 
soon  cried  out  for  a  larger  scope  than  inter- 
preting the  works  of  others.  So  I  began  mak- 
ing music  of  my  own — and  straightway  van- 
ished from  real  life." 

"Into  ideal  life,"  Peter  finished.  "As  for 
me,  I'm  at  about  the  stage  of  spiritual  devel- 
opment where  you  were  three  or  four  years 
before  we  first  met.  Fiddling  is  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  my  existence  just  now.  I  was  never 
frivolous  enough  to  be  a  successful  American 
college  fellow.  My  chums  on  the  campus  call 
me  hard-hearted  and  disloyal,  and  say  I  don't 
love  the  old  university  properly.  They  can't 
know,  of  course,  that  the  orchestra  is  the  most 
deeply  sociable  institution  going;  they  can't 
conceive  the  ecstasy  of  joining  with  a  hundred 
kindred  musicians  and  a  thousand  kindred 
hearers  in  that  very  apotheosis  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  the  Ninth  Symphony." 

"I  can  well  imagine,  though,"  said  Franz, 
"from  what  I  have  heard  of  the  life  at  your 
Alma  Mater,  that  it  must  have  been  cruelly 
hard  to  leave  her." 

"Nobody  short  of  my  Almus  Pater  could 
have  got  me  away,"  returned  Peter,  "though 
Wolfgang's  not  so  confoundedly  almus  till  you 
break  through  his  crust.     Here's  an  incident 
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that  you'll  appreciate.  The  story  of  my  infant 
stunt  with  the  flute  got  around  and  so,  at  the 
third  rehearsal,  some  of  the  men  put  up  a 
job  on  me.  You  know  I'm  the  last  second 
violinist  and  have  a  stand  all  to  myself 
when  my  partner,  Herr  Joachim,  is  hitting 
up  the  drum-traps.  The  overture  was 
'The  Consecration  of  Tone.'  Well,  they 
changed  my  part  on  the  sly,  and  what 
did  I  do  but  fall  in  with  a  tremendous 
solo  at  the  first  pause.  'DonnerwetternO'ch- 
amal!'  roared  Wolfgang  at  me.  'Verruckter 
Amerikaner,  blay  you  yet  again  on  two  wio- 
leens?  It  suffices  !'  He  made  his  way  toward 
me,  snorting  with  fury  and  calling,  'It  iss  un- 
necessary dat  we  blay  mit.  You  shall  alone 
gife  de  gonzert.'  But  when  he  found  that  I 
had  been  doing  my  part  of  the  overture  to 
'Robert  the  Devil'  instead  of  'The  Consecra- 
tion of  Tone,'  his  voice  grew  weak  and  shaky 
all  at  once,  and  he  devoted  what  was  left  of 
it  to  cursing  Mack,  the  innocent  librarian. 
Of  course,  I  tried  to  take  the  blame. 
I  wouldn't  have  minded  at  all,  you 
know,  if  Miss  Auber  hadn't  been  there. 
That  made  me  feel  a  bit  foolish.  But 
when  I  asked  the  old  man's  pardon  an  awfully 
nice,  cordial  sort  of  look  stole  over  her  face; 
and  after  rehearsal  she  came  up,  leading  the 
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piccolo,  Ballschutz,  who  looked  perfectly  ab- 
ject, and  began  eating  humble  pie.  I  told  him 
to  cut  it  out  and  cast  it  from  him,  and  then 
took  him  for  a  drink.  The  lobster  couldn't 
understand  why  I  wasn't  furious,  but  I  ex- 
plained that  I  was  an  American,  and  changed 
the  subject  to  Miss  Auber.  You  ought  to 
have  heard  how  beautifully  that  coarse,  fat 
duffer  talked  about  her;  that  she  was  in  real 
truth  the  Little  Mother  of  the  Orchestra  and 
was  the  soul  of  the  institution,  just  as  Wolf- 
gang was  the  heart;  that  the  men  would  all 
hock  their  means  of  grace  and  their  hope  of 
glory  for  her  if  she  wasn't  so  far  above  them 
that  it  would  seem  an  impertinence;  that  her 
nature  was  as  innocent  as  a  quartet  of  Mozart, 
as  even  tempered  as  a  Haydn  trio,  as  sweet 
as  a  melody  of  Schubert,  and  as  lofty  as  a 
symphony  of  Beethoven — mind  you,  all  that 
from  a  brutish,  fat  young  piccolo. 

"Since  that  adventure,"  he  went  on,  "the 
men  have  treated  me  like  a  brother;  and, 
though  they  heartily  despised  me  as  a  musician 
on  account  of  my  nationality  even  before  they 
had  heard  me  fiddle  a  note,  they  have  opened 
their  hearts  to  me  all  the  same.  So  I've  had 
a  lot  of  their  society,  and  now  I  believe  I  know 
them  even  better  than  I  knew  my  class  in  col- 
lege.   It's  just  opened  my  eyes,  I  can  tell  you. 
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Before  I  came  here  I  thought  most  musicians 
were  a  lot  of  scraping,  tooting,  swigging,  gam- 
bling animals  with  no  more  real  humanity  in 
them  than  you  could  get  into  a  rosin  box.  I 
guess  my  old  friends,  who  will  go  and  clean 
out  ink-wells  in  Wall  Street,  after  they  gradu- 
ate, think  I'm  running  with  a  pretty  low 
crowd.  But  I've  found  out  that  there  are  as 
punctilious  gentlemen,  as  cultured  minds  and 
as  warm,  genuine  hearts  here  as  any  you'll 
find  in  Wall  Street." 

So  conversation  lured  them  on  and  on,  ac- 
companied by  the  perpetual  incense  of  pipes, 
and,  before  they  had  dwelt  sufficiently  on  the 
past  to  warrant  a  dip  into  the  future,  the 
lights  had  paled  along  the  lake  front  far  be- 
low their  windows,  and  out  on  the  mysterious, 
mist-shrouded  horizon,  as  an  earnest  of  the 
coming  days  of  comradeship,  "God  made  him- 
self a  great  red  rose  of  dawn." 


VIII 

FRANCESCA  HEBERLEIN'S  Italian 
heart  was  as  sensitive  and  thirsty  for 
sympathy  as  another's.  But  she  was 
never  in  the  least  demonstrative.  Her  brow 
was  as  coldly  serene  as  the  marble  of  her  na- 
tive Carrara ;  her  beautiful,  uncommunicative 
black  eyes  looked  out  of  mysterious  depths; 
her  little  mouth,  luscious  in  the  redness  and 
fulness  of  the  lips,  seldom  expressed  more 
than  a  mute  protest  against  the  mere  idea  of 
self-expression. 

It  was  the  ineluctable  charm  of  this  mystery 
that  had  led  Wolfgang's  principal  'cellist  to 
the  altar  with  Francesca  three  years  ago.  Alas, 
the  mystery  had  actually  deepened  since  that 
event,  and  the  situation  had  been  sadly  com- 
plicated by  Francesca's  action  in  falling  sud- 
denly and  violently  in  love  with  her  husband. 
The  complication  really  lay  in  a  certain  furi- 
ous jealousy  of  all  Heberlein's  outside  inter- 
ests, combined  with  her  old  emotional  habits. 

She  could  never  overcome  the  reserve  that 
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seemed  to  paralyze  her  expressive  powers  like 
an  enchantment.  She  had  never  felt  her  soul 
looking  unmasked  from  her  eyes,  and  this 
hebetude  tortured  her  like  her  inability  to  cry. 

Francesca  Heberlein  was  evidently  con- 
demned to  wear  through  life  the  heartless,  per- 
fect features  of  one  of  Andrea's  Madonnas. 
But  this  resemblance  to  del  Sarto's  Lucrezia 
was  superficial,  for,  under  the  cold  crust  of 
her  world,  there  was  an  incandescent  core — 
the  sort  of  earth-heart  that  Pompeii  and  Mar- 
tinique know  full  well. 

While  Francesca  sat  waiting  for  her  hus- 
band to  return  from  the  concert  she  dreamed 
of  the  coming  summer.  Ever  since  their  mar- 
riage they  had  been  saving  every  available 
cent  for  a  trip  to  Italy,  and  at  last  she  could 
almost  cry: 

Italia  io,  ti  saluto! 

How  gladly  she  had  gone  without  this  dress 
and  that  outing,  even  forswearing  Christmas 
and  birthday  presents,  with  Italy  in  sight  and 
the  prospect  of  showing  it  to  her  loved  one. 
She  sat  perfectly  still  in  the  tiny  sitting- 
room,  her  wrists  folded  in  her  lap,  her  slip- 
pers crossed  and  motionless.  In  reality,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  was  walking  on  her 
Fritz's  arm  along  the  road  to  Fiesole,  and 
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that  he  had  just  stopped  to  decipher  an  an- 
cient inscription  in  a  wall* 

Aeque  Disto 

inter 

Matre  atque  Filia. 

Then  she  explained  that  Florence  was  the 
child  of  Fiesole,  and  they  went  on  happily  to- 
ward the  hill  of  their  dreams,  he  proud  of  his 
Latin  and  she  prouder  of  him.  Miles  away 
the  silvery  olives  shimmered  on  the  slopes  near 
San  Miniato,  while  the  bald  pate  of  the 
Duomo  glistened  in  the  afternoon  sun;  and 
they  went  leisurely  along,  choosing  by  the  way 
the  villa  they  should  buy  after  they  retired 
from  orchestral  life. 

The  door  opened  and  Heberlein  stamped 
in,  his  round  face  unusually  ruddy,  and  en- 
thusiasm bursting  from  him  like  an  electric 
discharge. 

"Meine  Francesca,  if  you  only  had  to-night 
been  there.  It  was  better  dan  going  to 
church;  it  put  in  me  new  fire,  new  devotion, 
and  all  de  way  home  hafe  I  cried  mit  myself, 
'By  Gott,  I,  too,  must  play  like  dat!'  Ach, 
but  it  was  a  revelation,  it  was  kolossal,  it 
was " 

"What  was?"  inquired  Francesca,  with  no 
more  animation  than  a  talking  machine. 
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"Young  Franz  Hartmann,  his  Maying;  you 
have  heard  of  him  long  ago,  yes  ?  Auber  fell 
sick;  Hartmann  turned  up  and  played  sud- 
denly in  his  place ;  and,  ach !  I  cried  so  dat  my 
A  string  got  wet  and  broke.  Dat  man  bap- 
tized us  all  mit  fire  and  tears,  and  heroism, 
and  love,  and  holy  water.  He  has  waked  me 
up!" 

"I  should  think,"  returned  Francesca,  ju- 
dicially, "that  he  might  have." 

"And  all  de  way  home,"  he  repeated,  "I 
swore  I  would  blay  some  day  like  dat.  But 
how  can  I  on  dis  worm-eaten  box,  dis  dog  ken- 
nel?" He  swung  his  Velio  from  under  his 
arm  with  a  look  of  disgust. 

"I  tell  you,  Francesca,"  he  cried,  in  a  loud 
voice,  "dere  gives  but  one  life  here.  We  must 
make  it  succeed.  Do  you  see?  We  must 
wait  a  little  more  mit  our  Italy.  We  must 
get  Bornmacher's  Bergonzi  'cello  and  become 
great." 

There  was  a  cadence  in  Heberlein's  utter- 
ance that  meant  finality.  Francesca  did  not 
change  color  or  expression,  but  her  soul  was 
filled  with  something  like  the  tuning-up  pro- 
cess of  an  orchestra  of  fiends. 

"Take  it  not  hard,"  pursued  Heberlein, 
"I  will  open  mein  heart  to  you.  You  know 
how  I  blayed  three  years  ago,  and  you  hear 
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how  I  blay  now.  Perhaps  you  hafe  not  real- 
ized what  it  is  to  sit  year  after  year  under 
such  a  dominating  master  as  Wolfgang.  He 
is  such  a  thief  of  de  individuality  I  had  begun 
to  think  dat  one  could  not  long  in  his  orches- 
tra blay  without  getting  like  every  one  else. 
Then,  too,  I  confess  it  you,  Francesca,  I  hafe 
grown  so  fond  of  you  dat  I  became  less  fond 
of  music.  But  now  dis  wonderful  young 
/Hartmann  comes  along  and  enlarges  mein 
heart  and  opens  for  me  a  career.  I  feel  it; 
I  know  it.    We  shall  see!" 

Then  Francesca  performed  sacrilege.  She 
glided  out  of  the  room  into  the  parlor  without 
a  word,  knowing  that  without  some  vent  for 
her  feelings  she  might  vanish  suddenly,  like 
a  high  explosive.  She  went  straight  to  an 
etching  of  St.  Cecelia,  tore  it  from  its  frame 
and  thrust  it  into  the  stove.  Then  she  returned 
to  her  husband,  impassive,  unresponsive,  a 
woman  of  Carrara,  Heberlein's  other  wife  of 
wood. 


IX 


THE  concertmeister  did  not  rally  from 
the  effects  of  his  green-room  experi- 
ence. Wolfgang  found  him  seriously 
ill  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  there  was  an  af- 
fecting scene  in  which  the  sick  man  wandered 
a  good  deal  but  managed  to  resign  his  position, 
declaring  that  he  would  never  be  able  to  hold 
a  bow  again.  Out  of  respect  for  the  old  con- 
certmeister his  chair  stood  solemnly  empty  for 
three  rehearsals  and  all  sorts  of  conjectures 
filled  the  air  as  to  his  successor.  The  men 
naturally  supposed  that  Krass  would  be  chosen 
and  chafed  at  the  thought;  for  a  concert- 
meister, in  his  capacity  as  intermediary  be- 
tween conductor  and  musician,  should  be 
trusted  and  liked ;  and  Krass  was  neither. 

But  on  Wednesday  morning  the  general 
anxiety  was  changed  into  enthusiastic  surprise 
by  the  announcement  that  Franz  Hartmann 
had  accepted  the  position,  and  that  the  weekly 
Kneipe  of  the  orchestra  would  be  transformed 
that  very  evening  into  a  banquet  in  his  honor. 

Garish  with  gaslight  and  strident  with  the 
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gilt  and  carmine  eloquence  of  German  mottos, 
the  private  dining-hall  of  the  Bismarck  would 
have  fascinated  any  lover  of  the  Wolfgang 
Orchestra,  one,  that  is,  whose  human  interest 
had  never  wholly  evaporated  into  the  absor- 
bent clouds  of  Tone.  The  musicians,  having 
doffed  the  more  or  less  military  and  imper- 
sonal manner  of  the  concert  stage,  were  clink- 
ing together  casteless  and  convivial  steins; 
meek  second  violinist  with  proud  first; 
fourth  trumpeter  with  the  great  Wolfgang 
himself;  for  Wolfgang  was  a  sociable  old 
martinet,  and,  scorning  the  conventional  aloof- 
ness of  conductors,  frowned  on  all  his  men 
who  neglected  to  compete  together  once  a 
week  with  him  over  a  keg  of  Munich  beer. 

An  exception  to  this  rule  had  been  made  in 
favor  of  the  few  French  and  Italians  in  the 
orchestra  who,  as  they  had  not  proved  very 
congenial,  had  been  allowed  to  form  their  own 
close  corporation,  and  to  guzzle  their  wine 
and  absinthe  as  they  saw  fit. 

There  was  Kopf,  the  hornist,  known  in  the 
words  of  the  Auditorium  janitress  as  uthe 
pore  soul  that  sets  thare  as  ef  each  moment 
was  a-goen  to  be  his  next."  And  it  was  re- 
freshing to  see  the  flush  on  his  anaemic  face 
and  the  dashing  independence  of  his  demean- 
or.    Even  Revensky,  the  tuba,  had  broken 
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through  his  shell  of  aloofness  to  rub  ideas 
with  the  young  performer  on  cymbal  and  Cas- 
tanet, while  Heberlein,  smiling  on  all  men, 
circulated  like  a  host  through  the  company. 
Loewen,  the  ancient  kettle-drummer,  having 
abandoned  his  usual  catlike  attention  to  Wolf- 
gang, was  talking  philosophy  with  Kaltwasser, 
the  double-bass,  and  Frauenknecht,  the  trom- 
bonist, hovered  ponderously  about  them, 
thinking  to  share  in  the  eclat  of  their  wisdom 
by  making  his  round  face  long. 

In  a  corner,  silent  and  vindictive,  sat  Krass, 
still  smarting  at  the  nettle-like  news  he  had 
heard  that  morning.  The  tidings  of  Hart- 
mann's  appointment  as  concertmeister  had  em- 
phasized the  faint  Semitic  suggestions  in  the 
features  of  the  disappointed  candidate;  and 
only  the  fear  of  offending  Wolfgang  by  his 
absence  had  brought  him  there. 

The  long  table  was  groaning  greeting  to  the 
new  concertmeister  under  its  load  of  strange 
viands.  Wolfgang,  after  conducting  Franz 
to  the  place  of  honor  at  the  head,  placed 
himself  at  the  foot  and  signalled  with  his 
fork  for  the  overture  of  the  concert  of  good 
cheer.  It  was  one  of  the  few  occasions 
during  the  evening  for  the  use  of  that  imple- 
ment. Sitting  on  the  edges  of  their  chairs,  the 
banqueters    bolted   liver-sausage,    pig's    feet, 
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sauerkraut,  balancing  each  morsel  cunningly 
upon  a  knife-end  or  packing  it  home  with  an 
inverted  spoon.  Everything  was  on  the  table, 
and  hunger  required  none  but  a  subjective 
middleman.  If  a  musician  wanted  anything 
he  lunged  for  it  wherever  it  might  be,  leaving 
the  waiter  with  an  eye  single  to  the  beer  prob- 
lem, and  every  time  the  latter  refilled  a  stein  he 
pencilled  a  mark  on  the  tablecloth,  which  soon 
was  decorated  with  a  fringe  of  graphite. 

The  lacerated  corpses  of  the  Mehlbeutel 
and  the  Scheiterhaufen  were  borne  forth;  the 
gift  of  tongues  descended  on  the  company, 
and  clouds  of  smoke  as  from  a  mild  con- 
flagration rolled  toward  the  blazonry  of  the 
rafters. 

"Also,  meine  Herren,"  observed  Wolfgang 
from  the  foot  of  the  table,  "ve  must  a  chair- 
man abboint.  Our  new  concertmeister  hass  to 
be  introduced." 

"Morrees!  Morrees!  der  Amerikaner!" 
was  the  general  cry.  The  orchestra  recked  not 
of  Robert's  Rules  of  Order. 

An  armchair  was  hoisted  upon  the  table 
and,  after  it,  Franz  and  Peter. 

Then  Wolfgang  thoughtfully  betook  the 
damper  of  his  official  presence  from  the  meet- 
ing by  removing  himself  into  a  corner.  But 
that  his  soul  went  marching  on  with  the  pro- 
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ceedings  was  shown  by  an  occasional  smoth- 
ered guffaw  from  his  direction. 

"You  see,"  explained  Frauenknecht,  as  he 
helped  Franz  to  his  place,  "Morrees  iss  de 
only  Amerikaner  among  us.  Ach  I  I  know  not 
how  it  comes,  but  he  iss  also  de  most  bopular 
man.  Herrgott!  He  can  blay  a  mouth-solo 
so  fast  as  Ballschutz  mit  his  piccolo !" 

Peter  seized  a  carving-knife  and  used  it  as 
a  gavel.  Then  he  indicated  Franz  with  so 
generous  a  sweep  that  it  partook  of  the  nature 
of  a  menace. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  began,  "we  have  with  us 
a  world-weary  wanderer.  The  perigrina- 
tions,  gentlemen,  of  the  occupant  of  yon  chair, 
have  been  bounded  on  the  east  by  Siberia,  on 
the  north  by  the  pole  (the  one  on  the  Cafe 
Nazionale  in  Berlin),  on  the  south  by  the 
isles  of  Greece  and  on  the  west  by  the  table- 
lands of  the  Bismarck,  where  this  young 
prophet  has  arrived  just  in  time  to  catch  the 
falling  mantle  of  the  good  Elijah  Auber." 

"Der  prachtvolle  Auber!"  interpolated 
Heberlein,  "Prosit!"  The  toast  was  drunk 
with  devoted  thirst. 

"I  therefore,"  continued  Morris,  "present 
unto  you,  in  Kneipe  assembled,  the  laureate  of 
all  the  poets  among  you  that  love  to  adorn  the 
tale  of  a  horse  with  the  vowels  of  a  sheep." 
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He  caught  up  a  beer-mug.  "Hoch  Wan- 
dering Villy!"  he  shouted.  The  bottom  of 
every  stein  but  Krass's  saluted  the  ceiling. 

"Now,"  Morris  addressed  Hartmann,  "it  is 
very  meet  that  you  should  be  introduced  to  the 
orchestra  at  a  time  when  the  inner  musician  is 
being  helped  along  the  crags  of  existence  by 
the  staff  of  life.  About  this  occasion  there  is 
something  exquisitely  symbolic;  for,  'if  music 
be  the  food  of  love,'  then  the  orchestra  is 
Love's  Kitchen." 

There  was  an  immediate  demonstration. 

"Verdammter  Amerikanismus!"  shouted 
Wolfgang  from  his  retirement. 

uAch  du  western  materialist :!"  cried  Loe- 
wen,  uand  what  then  iss  your  violin — de 
coffee-mill  ?" 

"And  Beethoven,"  shrieked  Heberlein, 
"wrote  he  de  cook-book?" 

"Do  not,  I  beg  of  you,"  returned  Morris, 
"strain  my  delicate  metaphor.  Nothing  was 
farther  from  my  intention  than  that  the  occu- 
pants of  Love's  Kitchen  should  run  on  all 
fours." 

"Well,"  said  Heberlein,  "it  is  too  much  like 
to  being  a  steward  on  de  Hamburg-American 
Line.    I  vant  not  to  be  a  musical  waiter." 

"Now,  Herr  Concertmeister,"  resumed  the 
chairman,  "I  have  been  selected  on  account  of 
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my  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature" 
(groans)  "to  introduce  your  new  associates. 
Why  look  alarmed?  I  shall  be  as  brief  as 
though  I  talked  Latin.  You  are  a  master  of 
music,  I  of  brevity.  Often  a  phrase,  a  ges- 
ture, will  suffice  and  my  words  will  be  suc- 
cinct— the  malted  milk  tablets  of  character." 

He  beckoned  to  a  distant  corner. 

"Come  hither,  Red  Shirt  Villy." 

"Are  we  all,  then,  named  Villy?"  inquired 
Franz. 

"Certainly,"  was  the  reply,  "it  is  the  gen- 
eric appellation  of  the  executive  musician." 

Zealous  hands  boosted  Revensky,  the  Rus- 
sian tuba-player,  upon  the  table.  He  was  six 
feet,  three,  shaggy  and  forbidding,  and 
seemed  quite  out  of  touch  with  the  prevailing 
spirit. 

"This,"  said  Morris,  "is  our  Nihilist.  I 
dare  not  make  him  bow,  as  his  blood-vessels 
are  dangerous  explosives.  He  has  a  wonder- 
ful tone  and  technique — on  his  own  horn ;  and 
always  obeys  the  latter  half  of  the  sacred  in- 
junction, 'Play  skilfully;  with  a  loud  noise/ 
I  must  tell  you  how  Red  Shirt  Villy  lost  his 
first  job.  He  was  engaged  to  play  in  the 
Karlsruhe  Orchestra.  Well,  the  overture  in 
the  first  rehearsal  contained  a  fine  tuba  pass- 
age.   Now,  Villy  is  excitable,  and,  as  his  en- 
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thusiasm  rose,  he  played  louder  and  louder, 
faster  and  faster.  If  he  had  been  a  clock  his 
hands  would  have  got  ahead  of  his  own  alarm. 
As  it  was,  when  the  baton  rapped,  Villy  had 
three  measures  the  lead  of  everybody. 

"  'Schmier-hund!'  shrieked  the  purple  con- 
ductor, ' Vat  you  try  to  do  ?' 

"Villy  arose  and  brandished  his  horn. 

"  'Whose  tuba  is  this?'  he  cried;  'I  guess  I 
can  do  what  I  want  with  my  own !' 

"Now,  Hen*  Concertmeister,  you  see  why 
Villy  emigrated.  He  had  heard  that  in  Amer- 
ica all  instruments  were  free  and  equal." 

Revensky's  was  the  only  solemn  face  in  the 
room.  Even  Krass  relaxed  his  features,  for 
he  enjoyed  satire  when  it  kept  its  distance. 
But  Franz's  friendly  eyes  and  cordial  grasp 
counteracted  the  Russian's  impulse  to  kick 
Peter  into  space. 

Then  Heberlein  was  summoned. 

"Allow  me,  Herr  Concertmeister — Sunny 
Villy.  A  French  philosopher  furnished  him 
his  life-motto,  which  is  as  follows: 

"  'There  is  a  good  time  coming.  All  men 
will  be  poets,  and  the  ocean  will  be  made  of 
champagne.' 

"This  vale  of  misery  contains  for  Sunny 
Villy  only  Heine  and  'cello  melodies.  There 
is  nothing  silver  about  his  clouds.    They  con- 
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sist  entirely  of  18-karat  gold  linings.  Once 
Villy  broke  his  leg.  I  went  to  condole  with 
him.  Herr  Concertmeister,  I  tell  you  the 
wretch  laughed  me  to  scorn. 

"'Nonsense,  MorreesP  he  cried,  Mere  is 
nothing  finer  for  de  chest  as  crutches !'  " 

Krass  was  next.  He  ascended  the  stand 
with  an  ill  grace  and  some  misgiving,  for  he 
knew  the  American's  tongue.  Peter  made  him 
bow  backwards. 

"This  brother,"  he  explained,  "like  a  cele- 
brated heroine  of  romance,  is  'quite  contrary.' 
While  asking  a  favor,  he  has  the  air  of  grant- 
ing one,  and  I  leave  it  to  you,  if  he  does  not 
look  more  like  a  detective  than  a  musician. 
But  you  should  hear  him  play.  The  way  he 
can  twiddle  his  fingers  is  amazing;  he  can  per- 
form the  most  difficult  music  almost  as  accu- 
rately as  a  pianola.  And  after  a  musicale  once 
I  heard  him  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath  with 
the  present  Joachim  quartet." 

Krass  flushed  with  pleasure. 

"It  was  said,"  continued  Peter,  "that  they, 
like  a  certain  patent  medicine,  work  while  you 
sleep.  This  brother  is  more  than  a  mere 
musician.  He  is  a  skeptic  and  suffers  from 
Weltschmerz.  But  his  skepticism  radiates, 
and  I  have  even  heard  Loewen  express 
doubts    about    his    disease.     He    called    it 
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Beltschmerz.  Stand  down  Beltschmerz 
Villy." 

The  lemon  mouth  of  Krass  tried  to  share  in 
the  general  levity,  but  there  was  something  so 
sinister  about  his  look  that  Franz  stood  up 
and  whispered  in  Peter's  ear. 

"For,"  he  concluded,  "there  ought  to  be 
only  kind  feelings  to-night." 

Then  the  orator  crooked  his  fingers  at  the 
largest  man  in  the  company,  who  was  pro- 
pelled to  his  eminence  with  a  will. 

"Humble  thyself  thrice,  oh  Frauenknecht, 
before  thy  concertmeister,"  intoned  Morris, 
punctuating  his  periods  with  downward  jabs 
on  the  bald  head  of  the  trombonist,  who  trem- 
bled all  over  like  a  jelly  fish  with  suppressed 
mirth. 

"Listen  to  my  tale  of  woe,"  said  Peter. 
"Once  upon  a  time  this  brother  was  as  slim  as 
Beltschmerz  Villy;  but  one  fatal  day  he  found 
a  trombone.  He  took  a  mighty  breath  and 
blew  into  it.  Alas!  he  could  not  play  fast 
enough  to  blow  all  that  wind  out  again.  Some 
of  it  stuck  inside.  Frauenknecht  began  to  be 
a  swell.  'Consider  and  bow  the  head.'  Never 
yet  has  our  unfortunate  brother  been  able  to 
make  his  expenditures  equal  his  receipts.  We 
have  watched  him  grow  from  stick  shape  to 
egg  shape  and  await  with  apprehension  the 
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day  when  he  shall  become  a  sphere.  For  what 
saith  the  bard? 

'in  the  Heaven  the  perfect  round.* 

Not  long  ago  his  neighbor  Loewen  broke  his 
drum.  Now  Loewen  is  a  fine  musician.  He 
plays  by  instinct.  Like  a  flash  he  turned  and 
applied  his  sticks  to  Frauey's  waistcoat. 
'Loewen/  said  Herr  Conductor  Wolfgang 
after  rehearsal,  'you  got  to-day  a  very  fine 
tone,'    Stand  down,  Pneumatic  Villy." 

So  the  string  of  introductions  ran  smoothly, 
ceaselessly  over  the  pulley  of  American  elo- 
quence, passing  as  lightly  over  Peter  as  the 
problem  of  man's  destiny  over 

"one  beside  a  babbling  brook, 
Conning,  with  inexpressive  look, 
An  unintelligible  book." 

And,  as  his  task  drew  to  an  end,  his  vocabu- 
lary grew  more  compendious,  the  gestures  of 
his  carving-knife  more  alarming.  For  Peter 
was  very  amenable  to  stimulus,  and,  as  he  once 
declared,  saw  no  reason  why  a  man  should 
pride  himself  on  being  as  proof  against  good 
cheer  as  an  ale  cask. 

After  crowning  their  new  concertmeister 
with  a  flamboyant  wreath  streaming  with 
legendary  ribbons,  the  musicians  formed  and 
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marched  singing  about  the  table.  Coatless, 
vestless  they  paraded,  each  with  a  lighted  can- 
dle stuck  on  the  lid  of  his  stein  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  ancient  student  custom,  each 
wore  his  shirt  outside  his  trousers  to  the 
greater  glory  of  Franz. 

They  drank  a  final  toast  to  Franz,  an- 
other to  Wolfgang,  and  the  deepest  of  all 
to  the  brotherhood  and  the  unity  of  the  or- 
chestra. Then  some  one  shouted  unsteadily, 
"yet  one  to  de  Little  Moder!" 

A  hush  fell  on  the  hilarity  and  Frauen- 
knecht  was  observed  furtively  and  reveren- 
tially arranging  his  garments.  Then  Heber- 
lein  mounted  a  chair  and  held  up  his  hand. 

"Not  to  her,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone;  "not 
while  we  are  dis  way." 

"Wouldn't  she  appreciate  that  little 
touch  ?"  muttered  Peter,  who  was  next  to 
Franz,  communing  with  himself.  "Bless  her 
heart!" 

The  company  departed  by  twos  and  threes, 
the  stauncher  spirits  guiding  those  who  seem- 
ed disposed  to  walk  in  conic  sections.  Noth- 
ing could  prevent  Peter  from  assuming  the 
role  of  blind  guide  for  Pneumatic  Villy,  so 
Franz  was  left  with  a  single  homeward  com- 
panion, voluble,  invisible. 

"Bless  her  heart  1"  repeated  Echo. 


X 


THE  gaiety  of  the  previous  evening  had 
proved  too  much  for  Walfgang  and, 
as  his  physician  ordered  him  to  keep 
his  bed,  the  direction  of  the  Thursday  re- 
hearsal fell  to  the  lot  of  the  new  concert- 
meister.  Owing  to  the  ingenious  character  of 
the  program,  the  morning  session  fairly 
seethed  with  national  feeling.  So,  when  a  tap 
of  the  baton  checked  the  orchestra,  for  an  in- 
termission, the  high  spirits  of  the  musicians 
found  vent  in  a  general  fencing  bout  with 
bows,  flutes  and  clarionets,  while  Ballschutz 
used  his  piccolo  as  a  blow-pipe,  aiming  putty 
pellets  at  the  sedate  con tra-b assists. 

Franz  dismounted  from  his  chair,  which 
was  at  the  apex  of  a  miscellaneous  property 
pyramid;  he  wore  a  quizzical  expression  as  he 
advanced  through  his  disordered  forces  to- 
ward the  great  bass  tuba,  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  horn  in  the  orchestra. 

uMr.  Revensky,"  said  he,  "was  there  a 
horsefly  on  your  part  when  you  blew  that  big 
Bflat?" 

102 
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The  dark,  sullen  face  of  the  tuba  player 
grew  darker  as  he  muttered  something  unin- 
telligible and  glared  about  at  the  levity 
of  his  fellows.  He  was  the  only  Russian  in 
the  orchestra  and  the  character  of  that  morn- 
ing's music  had  been  to  him  as  turpentine  to  a 
bandaged  wound.  So  it  was  small  wonder 
that  his  oppressed  Slavic  spirit  should  have 
burst  forth  with  volcanic  vigor  when  at  last 
Russia  was  reached  in  the  morning's  musical 
jaunt  across  Europe.  For  this  piece,  the  last 
on  the  program,  was  the  "18 12"  Overture  of 
Tschaikowsky,  which  that  fiery  composer 
wrote  in  a  fever  of  patriotism  to  commemo- 
rate the  expulsion  of  Napoleon  from  Moscow 
by  fire  and  sword. 

"Once  more  from  the  beginning,1 '  said 
Franz,  remounting  the  altar  upon  which 
Wolfgang,  during  his  high-priesthood,  had 
sacrificed  so  many  professional  victims. 
Everything  was  going  well,  and  Franz,  who 
had  already  forgotten  the  unpleasant  episode, 
was  en  rapport  heart  and  soul  with  his  orches- 
tra. It  was  time  for  the  French  to  become 
active,  and  the  general  signalled  the  brass  bat- 
tery to  open  fire.  The  trumpets  and  trombones 
responded  with  martial  precision  in  a  frag- 
ment of  the  "Marseillaise."  But  the  heavy 
artillery — where  was  the  sixteen  pounder,  the 
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great  bass  tuba?  Stolid  and  lowering  sat 
Revensky,  but  not  one  note  would  he  con- 
tribute to  swell  the  harmony.  Franz  regarded 
the  man  with  sinister  eyes.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, as  all  expected,  stop  the  overture.  More 
and  more  furious  grew  the  pace,  and  to  the 
sound  of  cheering  multitudes,  ingeniously  con- 
cealed somewhere  in  the  second  violins,  and 
much  banging  of  cannon,  the  tide  of  battle 
turned  and  a  paean  of  victory,  the  Russian 
National  Hymn,  was  intoned  by  the  mighty 
ones  of  the  orchestra,  blended  with  a  shrill 
chant  of  the  church  of  Russia. 

But  what  were  those  ear-destroying  blasts 
that  shook  the  building?  Astonished  eyes 
were  turned  on  Revensky.  He  had  risen  to 
the  height  of  his  huge  frame  and,  standing  at 
the  highest  part  of  the  bleacher-like  concert 
platform,  his  face  distorted  with  rage  and 
purple  with  his  efforts,  the  bulk  of  his  person 
augmented  by  that  of  his  instrument,  he 
seemed  like  some  malignant  Cyclops  savagely 
heralding  the  dusk  of  the  gods  on  the  trump 
of  doom. 

The  surprise  of  Franz  was  such  that  for  a 
moment  his  usual  powers  of  expression  de- 
serted him  and,  while  the  musicians  gaped  in 
utter  astonishment,  he  merely  managed  to 
murmur : 


Drawn  by  Frederic  Dorr  Steele. 

"  The  faint  monotonous  hissing  of  a  saw.' 
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"Mr.  Revensky,  I  think  you  played  a  bit 
too  softly  in  that  climax." 

Now  Franz  was  one  of  the  best-natured 
men  in  the  world,  but  he  could  put  up  with  no 
slight  to  his  art.  The  enormity  of  Revensky's 
offence  struck  him  suddenly.  With  four 
bounds  he  seized  the  Slav  by  the  scruff  of  his 
mighty  neck  and  pitched  him  off  the  back  of 
the  stage.  Hustling  the  mutineer  to  the 
stage  door  Franz  kicked  man  and  tuba  into  the 
alley  with  appropriate  remarks.  As  he  did  so 
a  small  morocco  picture-frame  fell  from  his 
breast  pocket.  Even  while  Revensky  sprawled 
on  the  cobblestones  in  the  clutches  of  his  in- 
strument he  gave  vent  to  much  lurid  Russian, 
the  purport  of  which  was  that  he  and  all  his 
family  and  friends  would  endeavor  to-  provide 
the  many-adjectived  Hartmann  with  an  ade- 
quate climax  for  the  morrow's  concert.  Then 
he  scrambled  to  his  feet,  looking  for  missiles, 
and  snatched  up  the  frame.  The  picture 
caught  his  eye  and  held  him  for  a  moment 
spell-bound.  It  was  a  lithograph  of  the  Little 
Mother  at  her  harp,  cut  out  of  a  large  pic- 
ture of  the  orchestra.  A  light  of  sudden  com- 
prehension dawned  on  the  tuba  player's  face. 

"Villain,"  he  howled  as  he  flung  the  frame 
point-blank  at  Franz,  "I  know  now  why  you 
have  ruined  me!" 
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At  half-past  one  that  night  a  huge,  black- 
bearded,  dark-skinned  man  entered  the  Audi- 
torium alley.  An  inquisitive  passer  might 
have  seen  him  produce  a  key  and  enter  the 
stage  door.  An  eye  at  the  keyhole  might  have 
detected  the  flash  of  a  bull's-eye  lantern,  and 
an  ear  judiciously  applied  could  have  caught 
the  faint,  monotonous  hissing  of  a  saw  coming 
from  the  direction  of  the  concert-platform. 

In  half  an  hour  the  man  emerged  with  the 
ghost  of  a  satisfied  smile  lurking  in  the 
shadows  of  his  beard. 

PROGRAM 

Overture,  "Patrie" Bizet 

Symphonic  Poem,  "Joan  of  Arc" .Moszkowski 
Overture,  "Robespierre" Litolff 

INTERMISSION 

Symphony,  "Wallenstein  Trilogy".  .  .D'Indy 

Kaisermarsch"   Wagner 

Overture,  "1812" Tschaikowsky 

Such  was  the  extremely  foreign  program  in 
which,  owing  to  the  tonsilitis  of  Wolfgang, 
Franz  was  called  upon  to  make  his  debut  with 
the  baton.     Some  suppose  that  conductors  se- 
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lect  their  pieces,  as  some  ministers  select  their 
texts,  at  random.  But  the  program  of  the  con- 
scientious conductor,  like  the  text  of  the  right 
sort  of  minister,  is  the  result  of  long  thought, 
instinct  and  calculation.  Now,  no>  sermon 
could  have  been  prepared  with  more  care  than 
this  concert.  Wolfgang  had  arranged  it  prin- 
cipally for  the  delight  of  his  musicians,  to 
smooth  the  patriotic  fur  of  each  of  the  foreign 
nations  most  largely  represented  on  the  stage 
and  in  the  audience.  The  Frank  took  pride  in 
his  priority  of  place.  The  Teuton,  after  the 
intermission,  had  a  chance  to  efface  all  recol- 
lection of  his  trans-Rhenish  foe.  While  Teu- 
ton and  Slav  enjoyed  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Frank  in  the  last  melodramatic  act. 

Franz's  conducting  was  characteristic  and 
the  program  suited  his  cosmopolitan  nature. 
He  played  on  the  orchestra  in  much  the  way 
that  he  played  on  the  violin,  with  a  direct  per- 
sonal appeal  to  every  listener  and  an  assured 
mastery  of  the  instrument,  fusing  the  different 
voices  and  choirs  into  an  ensemble  like  that  of 
his  fingers  and  his  bow.  And,  though  he  was 
hampered  by  the  necessity  of  paying  a  novice's 
close  attention  to  the  score,  his  debut  gave 
promise  that  routine  and  midnight  oil  would 
make  a  famous  conductor  of  him.      m   ■ 

As  the  concert  progressed  the  musicians, 
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who  alone  could  see  the  top  balcony,  called 
one  another's  attention  to  its  peculiar  appear- 
ance. It  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  dark, 
Russian-looking  folk  who  seemed  excited  and 
expectant.  During  the  intermission  they 
buzzed  in  their  sibilant  language  like  a  hive  of 
angry  bees.  More  than  one  musician  recog- 
nized among  them  the  lowering  features  of 
his  late  brother  Revensky.  He  was  sitting  in 
a  front  seat  near  the  center,  and,  although 
nearly  a  block  from  the  stage,  a  bulky  object 
could  be  detected  between  his  knees. 

uDis  blatform  to-day  wobbles  too  much," 
murmured  Frauenknecht  to  Loewen.  "I  sub- 
bose  ve  shall  not  shake,  yes?  no?  in  '1812'  ven 
dose  drum-traps  begin  in  dot  glimax!" 

"J a,"  exclaimed  Loewen,  drawing  his  chair 
farther  from  the  edge,  ude  garpenter  what 
built  dis  dings  iss  a  Schmierwurm  I" 

At  length  Frank  and  Teuton  had  had  their 
say  and  the  hour  of  Russia's  triumph  was  at 
hand.  The  rich  chords  of  the  old  Greek 
church  chant  arose  from  the  violas  and  'celli 
as  from  some  de-mechanized  pipe-organ  of 
the  immortal  gods.  It  started  far  down  in  the 
scale,  ever  aspiring  upward  with  sullen  fire, 
ever  smothered  back,  a  symbol  of  the  religious 
fervor  of  Russia,  flaring  and  flickering,  glow- 
ing and  guttering  under  the  dead  ashes  of  an 
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outworn  creed.  Now  the  fire  broke  forth 
again  and  whipped  through  the  streets  of  old 
Moscow.  Lift  high  the  chant  and  drown  that 
hated  "Marseillaise!"  And  see,  Buonaparte 
shall  know  yet  fiercer  flames  than  those  of 
song!  The  cathedral  is  ablaze  and  the  glare 
of  the  burning  streets  is  on  every  forehead. 
But  the  "Marseillaise"  fiend  howls  yet  louder. 
Are  those  French  cries  of  victory  ?  Ah !  only 
the  lunatics  who  have  broken  from  the  mad- 
house and  dance  laughing  in  the  square!  A 
distant  rumbling  and,  with  the  turn  of  the 
battle-tide,  the  hymn  of  Russia  echoes  from 
thousands  of  deep  throats.  The  bear  drives 
before  him  the  scorched  and  broken-winged 
eagle  toward  the  land  of  the  setting  sun.  Can- 
non roar.  The  earth  totters.  Crash !  Is  all 
Moscow  reeling  to  the  ground  on  our  heads  ? 
At  that  instant  the  fashionable  matinee 
audience  wrenched  themselves  from  the  spell 
of  the  music  to  witness  a  strange  sight.  Just 
when  the  cannon  began  to  speak,  and  when 
the  rearward  custodians  of  the  bass-drum,  the 
cymbals  and  the  big  gong  began  to  do  their 
utmost,  a  surprising  crash  was  heard  and 
those  gentlemen  suddenly  disappeared  from 
view,  greatly  increasing  thereby  the  general 
volume  of  tone.  The  three  trombones  wildly 
threw  up   their  brazen   arms   and   vanished 
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to  a  horn,  while  a  battalion  of  double-basses 
toppled  over  upon  the  new  tuba  and  the  pros- 
trate kettle-drums  with  the  sound  of  colliding 
express  trains.  The  entire  rear  part  of  the 
high  platform  disappeared  as  if  by  magic, 
bearing  with  it  the  noisier  instruments  and 
petrifying  Franz's  uplifted  arms,  while  the 
cannon  banged  intermittently  behind  the 
scenes. 

Just  as  the  uproar  began  to  subside,  a  fresh 
wave  of  sound  descended  from  the  roof  upon 
the  electrified  audience.  The  Russian  Na- 
tional Hymn,  taken  up  just  where  the  orches- 
tra had  left  it,  was  being  roared  by  hun- 
dreds of  deep  throats  in  the  top  balcony. 
Leading  the  chorus  could  be  detected  the  voice 
of  a  great  bass  horn. 


XI 


BY  rare  good  fortune  Revensky's  revenge 
had  no  consequences  more  serious  than 
a  sprained  ankle,  a  few  barked  shins,  a 
cracked  bass  and  a  bent  trombone  slide. 
"Pneumatic  Villy,"  who  owned  the  ankle,  ex- 
plained the  immunity  of  his  fellows  by  declar- 
ing that  they  had  all  fallen  on  him  as  in  the 
game  of  football. 

Wolfgang,  when  he  heard  the  news,  was  so 
excited  and  outraged  that  he  rose  from  his 
sick-bed  to  inspect  the  damaged  concert  plat- 
form. He  found  that  the  uprights  had  been 
sawed  three-quarters  through,  but  though  sus- 
picion leaned  strongly  toward  the  tuba  player, 
the  kindly  old  man  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart 
to  prosecute  him. 

The  illness  of  Herr  Auber  kept  the  Little 

Mother    temporarily    from    her    orchestral 

duties  and  left  the  old  gentleman  decidedly 

weakened  in  mind  and  body.     His  memory 

was  almost  gone  and  he  had  no  clear  idea  of 
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the  events  that  had  led  to  his  sickness.  In  fact, 
he  was  convinced  that  he  had  been  taken  ill 
after  rather  than  before  his  musical  triumph 
and  cherished  about  his  brow  a  glamor  as  of 
one  fallen  on  a  victorious  field. 

"Ach  Kind,"  he  would  often  exclaim,  "did 
I  not  play  dat  last  concerto  collossal  ?  I  shall 
die  content  now.  It  was  mein  swan-song, 
not?" 

Gretchen  never  had  the  heart  to  explain 
matters  to  him,  he  was  so  happy  in  his  delu- 
sion, and  she  sometimes  blessed  the  affliction 
that  had  come  in  time  to  save  her  father's  self- 
respect.  For  the  old  man,  curiously  enough, 
never  again  showed  the  least  craving  for  the 
fatal  liquor. 

Franz  had  not  seen  the  Little  Mother  since 
their  secret  meeting  in  the  Auditorium.  It 
had  been  hard  to  keep  from  calling  to  inquire 
for  his  predecessor's  health;  but  he  thought  it 
best  to  keep  on  the  safe  side,  even  to  the  verge 
of  the  quixotic,  and  felt  that  it  might  seem 
like  a  private  understanding  between  them  if 
he  went  to  her  home  without  an  ostensible 
introduction.  He  wondered  what  Peter,  for 
instance,  would  think  if  they  should  meet 
there,  for  Peter  was  a  frequent  caller  at  the 
Auber's. 

So  Franz  sought  to  counteract  the  objective 
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by  means  of  the  subjective  and  soon  lost  him- 
self in  putting  the  last  loving  touches  on  his 
debutante  tone-poem,  "Marpessa." 

Peter  looked  upon  the  creative  side  of  his 
friend  with  absolute  awe  and  stood  grim 
guard  over  him  when  the  composing  fit  was 
on.  Woe  to  the  organ-grinder  who  ventured 
under  their  windows  at  these  times.  For  such 
visitors  Peter  had  rigged  up  a  small  rubber 
hose  connecting  the  window  with  the  bath- 
room, and  a  wire  contrivance  for  heating  bad 
pennies  in  the  gas.  When  the  spirit  took 
Franz  out  of  bed  to  compose  at  dawn  Peter 
was  always  unobtrusively  at  hand  with  his 
alcohol  lamp  and  his  cup  of  hot  coffee.  When 
the  maiden  lady  on  the  floor  below  began  to 
sing  "Itch  leeby  Ditch' '  at  a  critical  moment, 
Peter  would  descend  and  persuade  her  not  to 
inflame  his  hopeless  passion  further  by  the 
magic  of  her  voice.  He  encouraged  Franz  in 
his  eccentricities,  supposing  that  they  oiled  the 
creative  wheels. 

At  these  eccentricities  the  members  of 
the  orchestra  were  at  first  inclined  to 
scoff;  but  after  they  had  rehearsed  the 
manuscript  "Marpessa,"  they  agreed  that 
he  was  the  coming  genius  of  the  musi- 
cal world,  and  thereafter  looked  on  his 
departures   with   the   awed  indulgence   of   a 
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young  mother  who  should  find  her  five-year- 
old  poet  inditing  indelible  sonnets  on  the 
table-cloth.  For  the  new  concertmeister  went 
about  indifferent  to  the  more  material  side  of 
life.  In  others  this  would  have  passed  for 
affectation  or  gullibility;  in  him  it  was  sheer 
transcendentalism.  The  musicians  formed  for 
him  a  league  of  kindly  vigilance ;  and  if  he  ap- 
peared without  a  necktie  or  with  only  part  of  a 
shave  or  smoking  a  cold  cigar  he  was  set  to 
rights  without  fuss  or  ridicule.  Once  Krass 
greased  the  concertmeister's  strings  just  be- 
fore a  solo  in  one  of  the  rehearsals  so  that 
Franz  could  not  make  a  sound  and  was  seized 
with  panic  for  fear  he  had  suddenly  gone 
deaf.  But  the  only  result  was  to  show  the 
sweetness  of  Franz's  temper  and  to  make 
Krass  more  unpopular  than  ever.  And  it  be- 
came an  unwritten  law  that  the  concertmeister 
must  not  be  put  upon. 

He  aroused  little  of  the  usual  jealousy  of 
genius,  for,  in  his  normal  state,  unmoved  by 
the  fine  frenzy  of  creation  or  its  correlative 
blue  devils,  he  was  the  sort  of  man  that  men 
instinctively  love.  This  pleasant  social  condi- 
tion was  helped  by  his  appearance.  It  is 
easier  to  forgive  a  man  for  being  an  Apollo, 
provided  he  does  not  look  like  one.  Surely 
the  snub-nosed  Beethoven,  the  clownish  and 
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bespectacled  Schubert,  the  obese  Rossini,  felt 
fewer  shafts  of  contemporary  malice  than 
Mozart  of  the  divine  brow,  the  exquisite  fea- 
tures, the  spirituelle  eyes.  So  the  facial  limita- 
tions of  Franz  helped  him  to  live  unmolested, 
producing,  with  small  friction,  immortal 
works  for  an  unappreciative  public. 

The  world's  indifference  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  orchestral  love  of  Franz;  for 
professional  approval  is  generally  in  in- 
verse proportion  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
amateur. 

Alone  among  the  musicians,  Krass  did  not 
share  this  feeling  for  his  concertmeister.  He 
had  hated  him  cordially  the  moment  the  up- 
start had  stepped  on  the  stage  that  memorable 
Saturday  evening.  Then  jealousy  of  the  man 
as  an  artist  had  been  piled  upon  jealousy  of 
the  man  as  an  interloper.  And  now  there 
were  fresh  grievances  and  far  more  bitter 
ones.  When  the  virtuoso  plumped  down  from 
a  clear  sky  and  pulled  the  concertmeister's 
chair  out  from  under  Krass  (the  seat  for 
which  he  had  already,  as  it  were,  gathered  up 
his  coat-tails),  Krass  saw  red.  But  now  he 
suspected  the  new  concertmeister  of  an  injury 
beside  which  even  that  seemed  a  mere  practi- 
cal joke. 

When  he  called  condolingly  on  the  Little 
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Mother  on  Sunday  he  noticed  a  subtle  change 
in  her,  not  at  all  to  be  accounted  for  by  her 
father's  mishap.  Krass  had  a  sure  instinct  in 
matters  of  the  heart  and,  though  he  had  not 
seen  his  enemy  with  her,  he  summoned  the 
mathematical  skill  of  his  forbears  and  put  two 
and  two  together.  Hartmann,  he  reasoned, 
could  not  very  well  have  secured  Auber's  vio- 
lin without  meeting  the  Little  Mother.  And 
how  was  it  that  the  old  fellow  had  been  spir- 
ited away  from  the  Auditorium  so  cunning- 
ly, without  any  scandal?  Assuredly  Hart- 
mann must  have  helped,  and  what  woman's 
heart  was  proof  against  such  services?  Krass 
tore  his  greasy  hair  as  he  reflected  that  he 
should  have  let  well  enough  alone.  If  he  had 
only  kept  from  plotting  he  would  have  been 
concertmeister  before  long  in  the  course  of 
nature.  Of  that  he  was  convinced;  for  Auber 
had  announced  that  this  was  his  last  season 
in  the  orchestra,  and  Hartmann  would  have 
come  and  gone  before  the  place  became 
vacant. 

Once  he  was  concertmeister,  Krass  felt  that 
for  a  man  of  his  personal  charms  the  course 
of  true  love  must  run  as  smoothly  as  a  Men- 
delssohn andante.  For  he  was  saturated  with 
the  continental  idea  that  any  man  can  win  any 
maiden    provided    his    worldly    position    be 
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high  enough.  But  even  now  that  his  plot  had 
recoiled  on  his  own  head,  he  did  not  despair. 
With  the  very  deepest  satisfaction  he  found 
that  the  new  concertmeister  was  both  homely 
and  moody,  reticent  and  childishly  unprac- 
tical,— no  very  formidable  rival,  surely,  as 
man  to  man.  Krass  had  not  rehearsed  an  hour 
by  his  side  on  that  bitter  Thursday  morning 
of  Franz's  accession,  when  he  began  to  see 
light.  Perhaps,  after  all,  his  cunning  ar- 
rangements had  not  been  so  abortive,  and  vic- 
tory might  yet  be  snaffled  out  of  defeat.  Au- 
ber's  mind  was  on  the  shelf:  well  and  good. 
Why  not  accuse  Hartmann  of  having  poisoned 
him  in  order  to  take  his  place?  The  ex-con- 
certmeister  would  never  be  able  to  refute  the 
charge  and  its  plausibility  would  ruin  his  suc- 
cessor. 

But  the  reaction  that  always  follows  a  con- 
tinued effort  of  the  imagination  brought  mis- 
givings to  Krass.  True,  such  an  accusation 
would  probably  ruin  Hartmann,  but  would 
it  convince  the  Little  Mother?  Would  it  not 
rather  enlist  her  sympathies  and  suggest  lines 
of  thought  which  might  recoil  forcibly  upon 
himself,  like  his  original  plot?  He  pondered 
long,  and  finally  abandoned  his  boomerang 
with  loving  reluctance.  No,  he  must  find 
more  subtle  means  of  discrediting  his  rival 
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with  her.  He  must,  for  the  time  being,  re- 
frain from  spreading  any  reports  whatever 
about  old  Auber.  As  for  the  position  of  con- 
certmeister,  love  would  find  a  way. 


XII 

THERE  is  a  double  attractiveness  about 
the  unseen,  and  Franz  had  nearly  lost 
the  battle  with  his  impatience  when, 
one  day,  the  substitute  harpist  gave  place  to  a 
welcoming,  adoring  crowd  of  musicians  about 
a  dark  blue  dress,  and  Peter  presented  him  to 
a  girl  who  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  receive 
him  as  a  perfect  stranger.  That  morning  he 
envied  Peter  his  place  among  the  second  vio- 
lins, where  he  could  watch  the  Little  Mother, 
and  would  gladly  have  exchanged  seats. 
After  rehearsal  he  had  barely  time  for  a  word 
with  her. 

"Will  you  not  come  and  see  me,  Mr.  Hart- 
mann?"  she  asked  softly,  with  a  look  that 
thrilled  him  all  the  rest  of  the  day;  "I  have 
much  to  thank  you  for." 

Then  Krass,  who  had  been  hovering  about, 
broke  in  with  an  imperative  matter  for  the 
concertmeister  to  settle. 

That  evening  Franz  rang  the  Aubers'  door- 
bell very  much  as  if  he  were  trying  to  note 
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down  a  new  musical  idea  and  could  not  do  it 
fast  enough.  In  the  parlor  he  found  Gretchen 
— and  Krass.  Krass  was  not  pleased  at  the 
way  the  little  Mother  had  smiled  at  his  bete 
noir  that  morning,  nor  at  the  look  in  the  con- 
certmeister's  eyes  when  he  talked  to  her.  His 
suspicions  were  confirmed,  so  he  monopolized 
the  conversation  with  destructive  criticism  of 
various  modern  composers,  while  thinking 
hard  along  quite  different  lines.  Seeing  that 
he  was  to  be  outstayed,  Franz  rose  to  go*  and 
was  joined  by  Krass. 

"Herr  Concertmeister,"  he  said  as  they 
walked  toward  the  lake,  "is  it  true  that  your 
friend  Morris  is  to  be  congratulated?" 

"For  being  my  friend?"  laughed  Franz; 
"quite  the  contrary." 

"No,"  said  Krass,  "for  being,  with  all  due 
respect,  the  friend  of  one  more  charming  even 
than  yourself.  Am  I  right  in  suspecting  that 
he  is  engaged  to  Miss  Auber?" 

The  words  went  to  Franz's  marrow  like  ice. 

"I  have  no  idea,"  he  said,  shortly. 

"Too  bad  you  haven't,"  returned  Krass. 
"Can't  you  find  out  in  some  indirect  way? 
For,  of  course,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  mention 
the  subject  to  him  before  he  speaks  of  his  own 
accord.  Americans  are  so<  fearfully  touchy 
about  such  matters,  you  know." 
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He  stopped  and  used  several  matches  on  a 
cigar. 

"But  it  is  common  talk  in  the  orchestra,"  he 
went  on,  "that  Morris  is  heels  over  head  in 
love  with  her,  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
they  have  an  understanding.  I  myself  visit 
there  now  merely  as  an  old  friend  of  the  fam- 
ily.   And  I  venture  to  predict " 

"Good  night!"  interrupted  Franz,  in  a 
choked  voice,  and  hastened  down  a  side 
street. 

Hour  after  hour  he  walked  in  a  tempest  of 
thought,  and  white-hot  questions  struck  like 
flashes  of  lightning. 

"Is  it  honorable?" 

"Why  should  I  suddenly  care  so  much?" 

"But  for  him  I  should  not  have  stayed 
here;  have  I  the  right? " 

He  did  not  dodge  them,  and  when,  in  the 
grey  of  earliest  dawn,  he  let  himself  into  the 
rooms,  he  stooped  a  moment  over  the  sleeping 
Peter,  much  as  David  must  have  looked  at 
Jonathan  just  before  he  turned  from  the  harp 
to  the  Philistines. 

During  the  next  weeks  Franz  buried  him- 
self in  composition,  and  in  the  engrossing 
duties  of  his  new  position,  trying  to  forget  the 
romantic  little  intermezzo,  which  he  would 
rather  have  continued  than  anything  else  in 
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the  world,  but  which  fate  and  honor  had  laid 
on  the  shelf. 

In  his  own  heart  Krass  had  never  consid- 
ered Peter  as  a  serious  rival,  for,  according  to 
his  dogmatic  philosophy,  no  second  violinist 
could  have  a  chance  against  his  handsome  and 
exalted  self,  especially  an  American  second, 
and  a  homely  one  at  that.  But  Peter,  in  spite 
of  his  humble  position  and  his  enormous  head, 
had  lately  been  seeing  a  great  deal  of  the 
Little  Mother.  He  often  read  to  Herr  Auber 
hours  on  end  and  listened  sympathetically  to 
the  old  musician's  rambling  and  incoherent 
tales  of  his  former  greatness.  And  he  never 
came  empty-handed.  Now  it  was  fruit,  now  a 
curiously  carved  pipe,  or  perhaps  flowers  or 
the  latest  puzzle,  which  the  old  man  would 
solve  vicariously  and  then  live  in  an  aura  of 
triumph  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  way  to  a 
man's  heart  is  said  to-  be  through  his  stomach ; 
but  the  way  to  a  woman's  is  often  through 
some  one  whom  she  cherishes  as  a  man  does 
his  stomach.  And  these  frequent  sessions  by 
the  old  gentleman's  bed  disposed  the  Little 
Mother  to  appraise  Peter's  wit,  his  ease  of 
manner,  the  delicacy  of  his  instinct  and  his 
stealthy  kindness  at  quite  their  full  value,  and 
often  to  play  him  his  favorite  piano  pieces  at 
sunset  in  the  music-room. 
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With  a  satisfaction  not  altogether  grim, 
Franz  sacrificed  his  own  happiness  to  Peter's 
without  suspecting  that  he  himself  had  been 
indirectly  responsible  for  much  of  his  chum's 
devotion  to  the  Little  Mother.  For  his  inti- 
macy with  Franz  had  prepared  Peter  to  adore 
something  which  he  discovered  in  her  all 
too  late  and  which  threw  him  off  the  deli- 
cate poise  of  a  late  puppy  love  upon 
his  spiritual  knees  before  her.  It  happened 
the  evening  after  Franz's  ill-fated  call,  when 
Peter  took  her  to  an  Italian  festa  given  by 
The  Denizens,  a  bohemian  crowd  that  met  in 
the  studio  of  a  distinguished  painter,  after  the 
Wolfgang  matinees  and  on  certain  gala  occa- 
sions. The  requirements  for  election  were 
high  artistic  attainment  plus  geniality.  But  in 
Peter's  case  his  reputation  as  a  wag  and  his 
ingratiating  presence,  eked  out  by  a  semi- 
mythical  connection  with  his  college  literary 
monthly,  had  spread  like  Charity  over  his 
glaring  amateurism.  He  had  tried  Franz 
there,  but  as  his  chum  could  not  be  innoculated 
with  the  virus  of  frivolity,  he  had  not  put  his 
name  up,  consoling  himself  with  the  thought 
that  Franz  at  a  Denizen  festa  would  be  like 
Spinoza  at  the  Carnival  of  Venice,  or  like 
Beethoven  amid  the  festivities  of  Walpurgis- 
night.    His  chum,  he  told  himself,  was  one  of 
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those  rare  beings  who  preferred  creation  to 
recreation. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Peter  had  suc- 
ceeded in  coaxing  the  Little  Mother  to  go  any- 
where with  him,  and  his  face  took  on  the  old 
gilded  cherub  look  as  he  introduced  her  to  the 
crowd.  He  had  some  trouble,  however,  in 
recognizing  his  friends.  The  most  prominent 
magazine  editor  in  the  West,  a  small  man  in 
adorable  rags  and  ringlets,  was  grinding  a 
puny  and  asthmatic  organ,  and  had  as  monkey 
a  hero  of  American  architecture  of  six  feet 
four,  who  made  his  debut  by  performing  a 
back  somersault  into  the  aged  lap  of  the  lady 
whom  Peter  introduced  as  the  head  of  the 
Hearts  and  Grafts  movement. 

The  dean  of  the  Western  Conservatory, 
in  the  garb  of  a  gondolier,  performed,  in  the 
Lydian  mode,  upon  a  Thracian  lyre,  a  hymn 
to  the  deuce,  accompanied  by  a  landscape 
painter  on  an  oaten  stop  of  tin. 

There  followed  a  play  from  the  Venetian 
Puppet  Theatre,  with  the  innovation  of 
living  actors.  And  when  the  curtain  had 
fallen  on  the  machinations  of  Faccannap- 
pa,  (ably  impersonated  by  a  psychological 
novelist  of  note)  there  was  a  cry  of, 
"Stunts!" 

"Which  is,  to  be  interpreted,"  explained 
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Peter  to  Gretchen,  "that  each  of  us  has  to  be 
as  idiotic  or  as  clever  as  he  can." 

A  capitalist,  who  was  tolerated  in  the  club 
only  as  a  gifted  sculptor,  became  a  magician, 
pulling  shoes  and  ships  and  sealing  wax  and 
cabbages  and  chess-kings  out  of  the  void  of  a 
high  hat,  ending  with  a  live  white  rabbit  which 
fell  to  on  the  cabbages.  The  Hearts  and 
Grafts  lady  did  a  skirt  dance,  and,  amid  fran- 
tic applause,  proved  the  possessor  of  red 
stockings.  A  famous  actor  presided  over 
a  finished  performance  by  a  troupe  of 
invisible  trained  dogs.  Peter,  in  turn, 
gave  a  reproduction  of  a  concert  he  had 
once  heard  in  Union  Square.  There  were  a 
woman,  a  baby,  a  decrepit  hurdy-gurdy,  and  a 
tenor  who,  as  he  explained,  had  been  cheated 
when  his  voice  was  changed.  The  organ  ac- 
companied the  young  man  with  its  two  re- 
maining notes,  and  could  still  rattle  its  metallic 
vitals  nearly  loud  enough  to  eclipse  his  at- 
tempts at  "The  Heart  Bowed  Down."  The 
infant  shrieked  and  was  disciplined  every  six 
measures — altogether  a  most  realistic  per- 
formance. 

When  it  came  Gretchen's  turn  she  called 
for  a  blanket,  had  it  folded  once  and  stretched 
taut  over  the  keyboard  of  the  piano.  Then, 
blindfold,    and    with    the    airs    and    graces 
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of  a  De  Pachmann,  she  played  a  Liszt  rhap- 
sody at  a  furious  pace  through  the  blanket, 
without  missing  a  note.  This  was  hailed  as 
the  tour  de  force  of  the  evening,  and  as  no- 
body would  appear  after  her,  all  adjourned  to 
spaghetti,  bread-sticks  and  Chianti  in  the 
studio  adjoining. 

Peter  was  jubilant  at  the  way  the  Little 
Mother  had  risen  to  the  occasion,  for  she  had 
never  before  shown  him  this  side  of  her  char- 
acter, and  he  had  taken  her  into  that  hilarious 
atmosphere  with  some  misgiving ;  yet  here  she 
was  as  fully  at  her  ease  as  if  she  were  sitting 
at  the  harp.  But  a  greater  surprise  came  at 
supper.  They  happened  to  sit  next  a  poet,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  revered  men  of  letters 
in  the  West. 

"Are  you  the  Gretchen  Auber,"  he  in- 
quired, "who  had  a  lyric  in  the  last  Interior?" 

"Yes,"  she  admitted  with  a  furious  blush. 
Peter  could  not  tell  whether  the  question,  the 
admission  or  the  blush  surprised  him  the 
most. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  murmured  the  old  man, 
"I'll  say  this  for  you,  that  God  made  you  a 
poet!" 

He  got  upon  his  feet  and  a  respectful  hush 
fell  on  the  crowd. 

"Signori  e  signore"  he  began,  "I  am  sure 
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that  you  recognized  just  now  the  exquisite 
symbolism  of  the  moment  when  the  fingers  of 
a  blind  justice  pointed  unerringly  through  the 
mufflings  of  materialism  and  of  clap-trap 
straight  at  the  meagre  spark  of  beauty  within, 
showing  that  no  true  artist — not  even  Liszt — 
may  ever  wholly  quench  the  divine  fire,  even 
though  he  resort  to  so-called  hot  air  appliances 
to  make  the  pot  boil.  Miss  Auber  gave  us  a 
beautiful  lesson  in  criticism  and  I  have  made 
a  discovery  which  helps  an  old  theory  of  mine 
that  the  true  critic  must  have  in  him  an  ad- 
mixture of  the  creative.'1 

He  waved  his  hand  toward  the  Little 
Mother. 

"Fellow Denizens,  permit  me — a  new  poet! 
Last  week  I  saw  one  of  her  lyrics  for  the  first 
time  and  took  it  to  heart — a  thing  I  seldom  do 
with  current  verse.  To-night  I  find  the  poet 
herself  and  am  restrained  from  taking  her  to 
heart  too  only  by  the  fact  that  her  escort  is 
capable  of  being  three  persons  and  a  grind- 
organ  at  the  same  time.,, 

He  paused  for  an  instant  and  then  his  voice 
became  solemn  and  smooth  like  the  G  string 
of  a  'cello. 

"Her  poem,  which  I  want  to  share  with 
you,  is  an  Athenian  Hymn,  'To  the  Unknown 
God:, 
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"  Wight-folded  Unreality 

(If  such  a  phantom-god  there  be) , 
We  raise  our  timid  song  to  Thee. 

They  say  Thy  home  is  in  the  deep ; 

Below  Poseidon  Thou  dost  keep 

Thy  throne  where  sunbeams  never  sleep. 

They  say  Thy  home  is  in  the  sky ; 

Thou  flashest  an  all-seeing  eye 

Down  on  the  peak  where  Zeus  doth  lie. 

But  if  Thou  art  so  far  from  here 
That  Thou  to  man  dost  not  appear, 
Why  do  we  sometimes  feel  Thee  near, 

Or  seem  to  feel,  when  droops  the  heart? 
Do  we  then  know  Thy  healing  art — 
Or  is  it  of  our  dreams  a  part? 

Sometimes  we  seem  to  feel  Thee  nigh 

In  moments  when  the  soul  mounts  high — 

Seem  to  behold  Thee  eye  to  eye ; 

And  then  Thy  majesty  we  deem 

More  radiant  than  Apollo's  beam 

Or  the  Cloud-Gatherer's  lightning-gleam. 

Then  earth  returns  Thy  mien  to  mar, 
Leaving  Thee  phantom-like  and  far 
Like  luster  from  a  hidden  star.'  " 

The  old  poet  sat  down  in  profound  silence. 
"This,"  Peter  whispered  to  Gretchen,  "is 
their  superlative  praise." 
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"Take  me  home,"  she  answered,  "I'm  a 
little  overpowered." 

"So'm  I,"  said  Peter,  as  they  entered  the 
elevator.  "Never  dreamed  you  were  a  poet. 
You — you — how? "  He  stopped,  de- 
serted, as  at  their  very  first  meeting, 
by  his  glibness.  In  Franz  he  had  come 
to  adore  the  creative.  And  now  that 
the  creative  flashed  out  unexpectedly  on 
him  from  the  woman  he  admired  above 
all  others,  he  was  quite  dazzled.  That 
evening  before  they  reached  her  home  he 
coaxed  her  to  repeat  more  of  her  poems  to 
him,  and  proved  such  a  sympathetic,  sugges- 
tive, resonant  listener  that  it  was  a  memorable 
walk  for  both  of  them,  and  he  got  to  his  rooms 
on  air,  bewitched  by  the  beauty  of  the  lines 
that  sang  themselves  over  and  over  again  in 
his  memory. 

As  he  fumbled  for  his  key  he  noticed  a  dirty 
scrap  of  paper  under  the  door.  He  pulled  it 
out  and  took  it  under  the  hall  gas-jet.  A 
few  lines  were  scrawled  there  in  red  ink,  and 
Peter  was  both  amused  and  surprised  to 
read: 

"Villain  Hartmann — You  have  dis- 
graced me  in  the  eyes  of  her  I  worship.  But 
it  shall  help  you  not.   If  I  ever  meet  you  two 
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together  I  shall  pin  her  picture  to  your  ac- 
cursed heart." 

The  signature  was  significant: 


"Tommy-rot!"  muttered  Peter.  "So  the 
drunken  Russian  thinks  Franz  is  in  love  with 
the  Little  Mother,  does  he?" 

He  threw  the  paper  on  the  embers  with  a 
contemptuous  sniff  as  he  passed  through  to 
his  bedroom,  grumbling:  "I  can't  have  him 
put  ofl  his  work  with  stuff  like  this." 

Half-way  to  his  pyjamas  he  sat  down  sud- 
denly and  gave  a  low  whistle. 

"What  was  that  the  duffer  wrote  about  a 
picture  over  his  heart?" 

He  put  the  idea  by  as  ridiculous,  yet  it  kept 
recurring  and  would  not  let  him  sleep.  Final- 
ly he  arose  and  tip-toed  into  the  room  where 
Franz  lay.  He  fumbled  in  the  coat  that  hung 
on  a  chair  until  his  fingers  touched  a  small 
leather  case  in  the  left  breast  pocket.  With 
cruel  misgivings  he  took  it  into  the  sitting- 
room  and  struck  a  light. 

When  he  saw  the  well-worn  picture  of  the 
girl  at  the  harp  he  set  his  teeth  suddenly. 
Then  he  reeled  as  though  he  had  been  drink- 
ing. 


XIII 

WHEN  the  shadow  of  a  woman  falls 
between  two  friends  it  usually  re- 
pels them  from  each  other;  but  it 
is  a  poor  rule  that  will  not  work  both  ways, 
and  this  was  the  shadow  of  an  intensely  mag- 
netic woman.  From  that  night  each  of  the 
chums  denied  himself  Gretchen  Auber  for  the 
other's  sake;  and  the  very  self-denial  blinded 
each  to  that  of  the  other.  The  Little  Mother, 
puzzled  and  pained  by  these  sudden  and  un- 
explained defections  and  left  to  the  attentions 
of  the  triumphant  Krass,  whom  she  tolerated 
only  as  an  intimate  of  her  father's,  at  last 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  She  moved  into  the 
country,  ostensibly  to  give  the  invalid  the  bene- 
fit of  Ravinia  air,  but  quite  as  much,  in  truth, 
for  her  own  peace  of  mind. 

So  the  two  friends,  moved  by  an  impulse 
very  different  from  that  which  was  widening 
the  little  rift  within  the  Heberleins'  lute,  were 
drawn  together  afresh  by  the  magnitude  of 
their  sacrifices  and  began  with  such  heroic 
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strokes  to  weld  an  invincible  friendship. 
Just  as  America  was  Franz's  ideal  na- 
tion, so  Peter  was  his  ideal  American.  His 
sedentary  habits  succumbed  little  by  little  to 
his  mate's  love  of  open  pores.  They  fitted  up 
a  handball  court  on  the  roof.  They  haunted 
the  squash  court  and  the  swimming  tank  at  the 
club.  They  skated  together  on  the  lake 
and  in  the  park.  And  as  the  spring  came 
in  they  explored  the  surrounding  region  on 
foot  in  the  lengthening  afternoons.  As  they 
swung  across  country,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
Peter  would  often  unlimber  his  capacious 
memory  and  chant  poetry  in  his  sonorous,  in- 
imitable way.  And  sometimes  Franz  would 
stop  short  and  make  Peter  repeat  some  lyric 
over  and  over  again,  while  he  caught  in  his 
black-ruled  notebook  the  echoes  the  words 
awoke  in  him.  Often  Peter  would  go  off  on  a 
tangent  of  Lewis  Carroll  or  Lear  or  Colonel 
D.  Streamer  for  the  good  of  the  concertmeis- 
ter's  too  earnest  soul,  or  improvise  limericks  to 
his  chum's  unbounded  admiration.  He  was 
seriously  anxious  to  get  Franz  upon  easy  terms 
with  the  lighter  side  of  life;  for,  though  he 
openly  abjured  the  ways  of  the  campus,  the 
old  atmosphere  was  in  his  blood,  and  he  still 
cherished  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  without  the 
art  of  "jolly"  all  is  lost. 
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Much  as  Peter  contributed  to  the  partner- 
ship, he  received  far  more  from  it.  It  fasci- 
nated Franz  to  pour  out  the  riches  of  his  con- 
tinental culture  for  his  friend.  He  sent  for 
his  collection  of  photographs,  and  in  the  even- 
ings before  the  log  fire  he  opened  out  new 
regions  of  beauty  to  Peter's  imagination,  in- 
flaming him  with  a  longing  to  see  the  Louvre 
and  the  Uffizzi,  Strassbourg  and  Chartres, 
Capri,  Niirnberg  and  Helvellyn.  Peter 
had  never  cared  for  any  philosophy  ex- 
cept the  unformulated  systems  of  Tone;  but 
by  a  weaning  process  of  Schopenhauer's  aesthe- 
tics he  was  led  back  past  the  boundary  where 
heart-work  ends  and  brain-work  begins.  And 
before  he  knew  it  he  found  himself  actually 
enjoying  a  serious  discussion  or  a  session  with 
Franz's  well-thumbed  Kant,  and  even  ventur- 
ing on  what  few  college  boys  dare  to  face — an 
hour  of  actual  thought.  Franz  gave  him 
violin  lessons  and  brought  a  little  tal- 
ent out  of  the  barren  soil  of  cleverness. 
After  a  while  he  brought  Heberlein  and  a 
viola  player  around  to  the  rooms  for  string 
quartets,  proving  to  Peter  that  there  is  a 
higher,  purer,  more  spiritual  music  than  that 
of  the  orchestra. 

Familiarity  did  not  alter  Heberlein's  con- 
victions that  the  concertmeister  was  the  great- 
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est  living  violinist,  and  he  often  tried  to  in- 
veigle Franz  into  forming  a  professional  trio 
with  the  Little  Mother  who  was,  to  his  mind, 
the  best  chamber  pianist  in  town.  But  Franz 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  entreaties. 

The  season  was  all  but  over,  and,  while  the 
audience  left  the  last  public  rehearsal,  the  or- 
chestra held  a  mass  meeting  and  decided  to 
tender  their  former  concertmeister  and  their 
Little  Mother  a  surprise  party  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday.  "For,"  declared  Loewen,  voic- 
ing the  sense  of  the  meeting,  "to  see  him  ve 
may  nefer  yet  again  hafe  de  chance." 

Meanwhile  the  Little  Mother  was  in  her 
private  room,  packing  up  "David,"  her  pet 
harp,  for  its  trip  to  Ravinia.  Her  second  best 
would  do  for  the  morrow's  concert  and  for 
city  storage,  but  "Dave"  she  personally  con- 
ducted wherever  she  went.  Unlike  many  an 
amateur,  she  was  not  ashamed  to>  be  seen  on 
the  street  with  her  instrument,  and,  as  it  was 
too  heavy  for  her  own  shoulders,  too  delicate 
for  an  express  wagon  and  too  bulky  for  a  cab 
or  street  car,  she  always  retained  McGovern 
as  porter  at  such  times,  walking  beside  him  all 
the  way  to  the  station. 

As  Peter  reached  the  street  with  Franz  he 
saw  the  harp  a  block  ahead,  bobbing  above  the 
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crowd,  and  next  to  it  the  girl  he  was  trying 
so  hard  to  forget.  Instantly  he  began 
scheming  to  bring  the  guileless  Franz  within 
easy  range  and  then  decamp  in  his  favor.  But 
when  Jessica  declared  that  love  is  blind  she 
maundered.  On  the  contrary,  love  is  tele- 
scopic; and  Franz  saw  the  bobbing  harp  quite 
as  soon  as  Peter  and  noticed  moreover  that  it 
bobbed  a  bit  unsteadily.  He  knew  that  Mc- 
Govern  had  received  several  parting  tips  that 
afternoon  and  that  his  nose  an  hour  ago  had 
begun  to  suggest  the  effect  of  October  on  a 
maple  leaf.  His  first  violent  impulse  was  to 
dash  through  the  crowd  and  relieve  that  por- 
ter very  forcibly  of  his  burden.  Then  the 
higher  altruism  came  and  caught  him  by  the 
throat,  reminding  him  of  Peter.  Assuredly 
Peter  ought  to  have  the  chance.  If  only  his 
chum  were  not  so  unaccountably  distracted  to- 
day he  would  already  have  noticed  the  Little 
Mother  and  her  dilemma.  But  meantime,  as 
he  quickened  the  pace,  he  acted  his  own  nai've 
part  as  best  he  could.  They  were  within  half 
a  block  of  Dave  now,  and  Peter  had  only  to 
look  up. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Franz,  innocently,  "I 
must  stop  in  at  Bornmaeher's  and  get  some 
strings.  I  shall  be  quite  a  while,  so  don't 
wait." 
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"Better  let  me  get  them  for  you,"  was 
the  answer.  "I  want  to  look  at  a  fiddle  up 
there  any  way.  You  chase  along  to  the 
Bismarck  and  order  dinner,  there's  a  good 
fellow." 

"No,  no  I"  cried  Franz,  trying  to  dissemble 
his  panic;  "I  couldn't  think  of  bothering  you, 
my  dear  chap.  I  can  get  the  strings  some 
other  time  if  your  fiddle  can  wait." 

In  great  anxiety  they  made  up  the  half 
block  they  had  lost. 

"You  hurry  on  and  get  a  table,"  said  Peter. 
"I'll  just  dive  into  this  shop  for  some  cigars, 
and " 

"Do  not  think  of  it,"  exclaimed  Franz, 
gripping  his  arm  hard;  "let  me " 

They  both  stood  rooted  and  speechless, 
dropping  the  parts  they  were  playing  to  stare 
savagely  down  the  sidewalk.  For  just  then 
McGovern  had  lurched  heavily  against  the 
Little  Mother  and  almost  carried  her  off  her 
feet. 

"Go  on!"  shouted  Peter. 

"Forward,  sheepshead!"  cried  Franz  at 
the  same  instant. 

Then  their  ungallant  loyalty  was  rewarded 
by  the  sight  of  Fritz  Heberlein,  who  came 
running  across  the  street,  wrenched  the  harp 
from  the  porter,  caught  him  by  the  nape  of  his 
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"  For  just  then  McGovern  had  lurched  heavily.' 
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coat  and  of  his  trousers,  trilled  him  in  mid- 
air, deposited  him  face  downward  in  the 
gutter,  then  took  up  Dave  and  disap- 
peared around  the  corner  with  the  Little 
Mother. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  concert  the 
chums  looked  squarely  at  one  another. 

"Served  you  jolly  well  right!"  growled 
Peter. 

"American,"  sputtered  Franz,  "is  this  your 
chivalry  to  woman?" 

Peter  opened  his  eyes  very  wide  and  uttered 
a  compendious  oath.    Then  he  began  to  laugh. 

"Clear  as  daylight  now,"  he  gasped. 
"We've  both  been  all-fired  idiots.  So  youVe 
been  holding  back  all  this  while  for  me?" 

"And  you  for  me  ?  But  I  thought  that  you 
two  had  an  understandings " 

"Not  by  an  Auditorium-ful.  How  could 
she  take  any  stock  in  me  with  a  fellow  like  you 
around  loose?" 

"That,  inverted,  is  just  what  /  thought," 
said  Franz,  wringing  his  friend's  hand. 

"Look  here,"  said  Peter,  "you  say  that  you 
admire  the  ideals  of  American  sport.  Now 
swear  by  our  cronyship  to  keep  this  a  square 
deal.  Every  man  for  himself  and  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost.  Shirking,  coaching  and 
fouling  barred." 
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"I  swear,"  answered  Franz. 

"Ditto,"  said  Peter.  "And  from  now  on 
we'll  never  mention  this  subject  to  each  other 
or  any  living  soul?" 

"Agreed!" 
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XIV 

ONDAY  morning  found  the  orchestra 
and  the  orchestral  wives  and  children 
alighting  from  the  train  at  Ravinia. 
The  only  instruments  in  the  party  were  four 
Wald-horns.  "No  shop  to-day!"  was  the 
watchword,  and  a  fine  was  declared  against 
every  one  who  should  use  a  musical  expression 
before  sundown. 

There  were  no  signs  of  life  about  the  tiny 
wood-bine  covered  cottage  among  the  birches, 
and  the  crowd  stole  up  before  it  in  the  perfect 
silence  that  only  the  well-disciplined  families 
of  musicians  know  how  to  observe.  Delicate- 
ly, softly  the  quartet  of  Wald-horns  began  to 
play.  The  curtain  was  drawn  from  an  upper 
window  and  the  face  of  old  Auber  looked  out, 
his  eyes  bright  with  tears.  Gretchen  came  and 
pressed  close  to  her  father  until  the  music 
ceased.  Then  she  ran  downstairs  and  out  of 
the  front  door,  radiant,  with  open  arms. 

"You  dears  I"  she  cried,  and  both  Franz 
and  Peter  flushed  suddenly. 

They   invaded  the  cottage,   carrying  the 
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feeble  Auber  away  with  them  in  his  chair  to 
the  place  where  the  ravine  met  the  beach. 
They  spent  the  rest  of  the  morning  in  picking 
the  early  spring  flowers,  in  skipping  stones,  in 
following  and  falling  into  the  ravine  brook,  in 
climbing  the  lake  bluffs  and  getting  themselves 
delightfully  lost  in  the  woods  thereof. 

The  musical  temperament  has  an  especial 
affinity  for  out  of  doors;  it  may  be  because 
music  is  nearer  Nature  than  any  of  the  other 
arts;  or  perhaps  technic  is  such  an  artificial 
thing  that  it  sends  the  player  back  in  reaction 
to  the  country  to  see  his  violin  or  flute  or  horn 
in  its  original  beauty  and  to  find  the  unsullied 
breeze  that  blows  there. 

On  the  beach  and  in  the  woods  bearded  men 
played  like  children.  In  fact,  the  children 
seemed  to  have,  if  anything,  more  reserve  and 
repose  than  their  elders.  They  were  better 
inured  to  such  heady  draughts  of  real  life  and 
could  carry  them  off  more  soberly.  The  good 
wives  disported  themselves  in  the  waves  or 
bustled  about  for  herbs  and  flowers,  forgetting 
to  waddle.  And  the  spirit  of  girlhood  seemed 
to  come  and  hover  over  them  and  touch  lov- 
ingly the  dull  eyes  and  the  flabby  cheeks, 
bringing  back  the  day  when  all  the  world  was 
a  Mendelssohn  Song  Without  Words  and 
bashful  young  Eurydice  was  receiving  the 
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homage  of  her  Orpheus,  before  she  de- 
scended inert  into  a  lower  world  lined 
with  good  pastry  and  flowing  with  afternoon 
chocolate.  Alas!  now  no*  amount  of  looking 
back  can  win  back  the  girl  Orpheus  used  to 
court — except  at  such  a  time  as  this. 

The  Little  Mother  was  here,  there,  every- 
where— 

"The  very  pulse  of  the  machine' * — 

ably  assisted  by  Peter,  who  might  almost  have 
been  called  the  engineer.  They  supplied  the 
"go"  without  which  surprise  parties  often  sur- 
prise themselves  by  going  out  like  a  match  in 
the  wind  and  leaving  every  one  in  the  dark  as 
to  why  he  came.  They  were  the  first  in  every- 
thing, starting  games,  binding  up  cuts,  run- 
ning races  with  the  boys,  bringing  courage  to 
the  group  of  grandparents  who  were  huddled 
above  the  water-line,  trembling  for  the  fate 
of  the  bathers.  But  the  pair  were  most  often 
to  be  seen  at  the  continuous  reception  about 
old  Auber's  chair. 

Luncheon  was  spread  on  soft,  bright 
turf,  under  some  willows  at  the  ravine's 
mouth.  The  "house-mothers"  had  been  hard 
at  it  all  the  preceding  day,  and  wondrous  were 
the  basket  capriccios  and  fantasiestiicke  that 
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met  with  adequate  execution,  the  usual  tempo 
being  presto.  From  deference  for  the  bias  of 
the  Little  Mother  the  supply  of  beer  was 
strictly  limited  and  the  meal  resulted  in  few 
naps.    The  day  was  far  too  precious  for  that. 

All  day  Francesea  Heberlein  had  been  tast- 
ing of  happiness,  a  rare  draught  for  her.  It 
seemed  as  though  something  had  brought 
back  their  dear  honeymoon  days  and  almost 
broken  through  the  barrier  that  had  grown  up 
between  them  in  the  last  months.  Her  Italian 
blood  could  brook  no  rival,  not  even  such  an 
abstraction  as  music.  "Everything  or  Noth- 
ing" was  her  motto ;  and  now  that  the  season 
was  over  and  no  more  work  in  sight  until  the 
fall,  she  revelled  securely  in  the  absolute  pos- 
session of  her  lover.  All  at  once  Francesea 
shrank  into  herself.  The  new  concertmeister 
was  coming  to  interrupt  their  delicious  walk. 
And  at  his  mention  of  business  she  withdrew 
with  marble  eyes  and  sinister  feelings,  leaving 
the  men  together. 

"Heberlein,"  said  Franz,  "I've  been  recon- 
sidering your  trio  scheme  and  have  changed 
my  mind  about  it.  Hope  you  haven't  changed 
yours  and  that  we  can  induce  Miss  Auber  to 
join  us." 

"Kolossal !"  cried  the  delighted  'cellist.  "I 
go  this  moment  to  her." 
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"Let  me,"  said  Franz;  "I  have  been  the 
hanger-back,  so  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  take  the 
initiative. " 

Gretchen  Auber  had  never  been  alone  for 
an  instant  all  day.  She  had  seen  through  the 
concertmeister's  wiles  to  corner  her,  and 
made  up  her  mind  that  as  he  had  neglected 
her  so  long  and  so  unaccountably,  she  would 
make  further  neglect  perfectly  easy.  So  until 
the  hour  of  sunset  Franz's  day  was  far  from 
satisfactory.  Finally  he  plucked  up  courage 
and  joined  a  group  of  old  people  whom  she 
was  entertaining. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Auber,"  he  said, 
"but  might  I  see  you  a  moment  on  a  matter  of 
business?" 

"Surely,"  she  replied,  wondering,  "but  I 
can't  imagine  what  it  is." 

The  quality  of  Franz's  voice  was  anything 
but  commercial  as  he  said:  "Heberlein  spoke 
about  a  plan  for  forming  a  trio  and  giving  a 
series  of  chamber  concerts  next  winter.  He 
says  you  are  a  wonderful  pianist.  Will  you 
join  us? 

"Oh!"  she  cried,  clapping  her  hands,  "I'm 
not  a  wonderful  pianist  at  all,  but  I  should 
love  it.    We'll  have  to  rehearse  all  summer?" 

"Yes.  Could  you  meet  us  in  town  to-mor- 
row morning?" 
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Gretchen  nodded  gaily.  Then  Franz  grew 
bold. 

"The  sunset!"  he  said.  "Will  you  come 
where  we  can  see  it  best?" 

They  climbed  the  narrow  path  up  the  lake 
bluff.  Twice,  as  he  held  a  branch  aside,  a 
curl  swept  his  hand  and  its  fragrance  reached 
him.  At  the  steepest  part  he  took  her  arm, 
and  she  did  not  withdraw7  it.  The  touch  of 
her  firm,  buoyant  body  thrilled  him  through 
and  through  with  an  exquisite  intensity,  as 
when  one  lays  the  fingers  of  the  spirit  on  the 
very  pulse  of  some  noble  symphony.  In  silence 
they  reached  the  summit. 

The  sun  had  disappeared,  but  the  after- 
glow was  deepening  over  the  western  ridges. 
A  hush  as  of  the  solemn  yet  eager  expectancy 
of  some  vast  throng  of  pilgrims  had  settled 
over  the  scene,  like  a  cloud  of  invisible  in- 
cense. A  single  spire-like  cone  reared  itself 
in  the  west  above  a  sharply  defined  mass  of 
sombre  cloud,  pierced  at  curiously  regular  in- 
tervals where  the  last  rich  carmine  of  day 
glowed  through  and  lay  delicate  upon  the 
eastward  waters  as  from  the  clerestory  of 
some  majestic  cathedral.  The  beauty  of 
the  moment  seemed  to  pledge  Franz  the 
inviolability  of  his  dearest  dream — seemed 
a    sort    of    holy    preparation    for    an    en- 
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counter  with  a  reality  lovelier  than  his  illus- 
ion. 

She  broke  the  spell  of  silence,  turning  a 
little  toward  him. 

"How  can  I  ever  thank  you?s  she  mur- 
mured, "it  was  such  a  noble,  inspired  thing 
that  you  did  for  us." 

His  heart  leaped  up  at  what  his  quick  ear 
heard  in  her  tone. 

"It  was  nothing,"  he  answered. 

She  stood  with  her  hands  clasped  lightly  be- 
hind her,  throwing  into  relief  the  gracious 
contour  of  her  breast  against  the  surface  of 
the  still  shimmering  lake.  She  wore  a  simple 
open-necked  gown,  and  Franz  fell  back  a  pace 
to  see  how  regally  the  little  head  was  set  on 
the  broad,  generously  modelled  shoulders. 
Her  dress  was  moulded  to  her  body  by  the 
lake  breeze  and  in  the  indistinct  light  she 
seemed  to  him  like  a  younger  sister  of  his  be- 
loved Winged  Victory.  And  the  thought 
came  to  him  that  for  once  the  Supreme  Archi- 
tect had  made  no  mistake  and  had  provided 
the  great  heart  of  Gretchen  Auber  with  a  fit- 
ting and  expressive  habitation. 

Impulsively  she  turned  to  him  and  held  out 
her  hand.  With  her  frank,  clear  eyes  she 
smiled  full  into  his. 

"I  have  not  yet  heard  'Marpessa,'  but  I 
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know  that  you  must  be  a  poet.  No  one  else 
would  have  done  what  you  did — or — or 
played  as  you  played  that  day." 

He  held  the  friendly  little  hand  close  and 
smiled  down  at  her. 

"Poetry,"  he  said,  slowly — "it  is  my  life." 

His  deep  tones  vibrated  through  her  in  the 
stillness  like  the  tones  of  an  organ. 

"But,"  he  continued,  "my  work  is  not  with 
the  jewels  of  the  imagination.  It  is  with  the 
molten  gold  in  which  they  are  set.  I  have  no 
skill  in  words.  If  it  were  not  for  Tone  my 
heart  would  have  remained  forever  dumb." 

She  stole  her  hand  away  with  a  kind  part- 
ing pressure,  and  stood  intent  as  though  lis- 
tening to  a  far-off  music,  inaudible  to  any 
other.  The  silence  teemed  like  the  space  be- 
tween lines  of  poetry  that  suggest  more 
than  they  tell.  She  was  thinking  what  his 
violin  had  once  said  to  her. 

"I  wonder  what  brought  you  to  us?"  she 
mused. 

Distant  shouts  of  children  at  play  came 
floating  up  from  the  beach.  They  jarred  no 
more  on  their  mood  than  sounds  of  waking 
life  that  skim  the  surface  of  some  sweet  and 
solemn  dream. 

"I  came  seeking  freedom,"  he  said.  uIn 
the  Fatherland  I  was  bound  by  a  thousand 
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leading  strings.  Here  I  hoped  to  find 
room  enough  for  the  spirit  to  grow  without 
restraint." 

One  by  one  the  cathedral  tapers  were  ex- 
tinguished by  the  hand  of  an  unseen  sacristan. 
The  windows  of  the  West  grew  black.  The 
spire  soared  upward  into  the  land  of  its  as- 
piration. 

"But  now  I  am  wiser.  Some  restraint  the 
spirit  must  have.  That  is  not  the  question. 
It  must  have  nourishment.  That  is  it, — the 
food — of  appreciation,  of  perfect  sympathy." 

Unconsciously  his  voice  had  waned  with 
the  waning  light  to  a  mere  breath.  And  as 
they  stood  side  by  side  in  the  hush,  gazing  to- 
ward the  ruins  of  their  cathedral,  his  artist- 
fingers,  groping,  found  hers ;  and  for  a  dozen 
pulse  beats  were  eloquent  with  an  eloquence 
that  needs  no  interpreter. 

Then,  without  so  much  as  a  word  or  a  look, 
moved  by  a  common  impulse,  they  turned  to 
descend. 


XV 


THE  picnickers  crowded  into  the  Chi- 
cago train  and,  as  Francesca  Heber- 
lein  took  her  place,  she  lingered  over 
an  unusual  luxury,  the  tidbit  morsel  of  a  sigh. 
She  had  waited  impatiently  for  this  home- 
ward journey.  It  seemed  now  as  if  the  season 
were  over  indeed. 

"At  last,"  she  crooned  to  herself,  "at  last 
I  have  him  for  myself,  all  of  him,  for  the 
whole  summer!" 

She  sat  gloating  with  an  impassive  glance 
on  the  animated  features  of  Heberlein, 
who  was  talking  with  Franz  at  the  other  end 
of  the  car.  But  her  happiness  was  shadowed 
by  his  absence,  and  she  began  to  be  jealous  of 
the  new  concertmeister. 

"If  I  could  only  act  as  I  feel,"  she  mur- 
mured, clasping  her  hands  violently  together; 
"show  him,  if  only  once  in  my  life,  how  I 
adore  him !" 

Her  hands  drove  all  the  blood  out  of 
each  other  and  looked  like  those  of  a  corpse. 

148 
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"But  then,"  she  went  on  to  herself,  "we  will 
go  to  the  lonely  Michigan  woods  now — alone 
together — and  perhaps  he  will  teach  me 
there.' ' 

"It  makes  me  sorry,  Francesca,"  observed 
Heberlein  cheerfully,  coming  to  her,  "but  we 
must  put  our  vacation  off  yet.  I  shall  dis 
summer  work." 

The  words  froze  up  all  her  organs  of 
speech.    She  could  not  even  look  at  him. 

"Ja,"  he  continued,  "Herr  Hartmann  and 
I  shall  trios  blay  next  season  mit  de  Leedle 
Moder,und  we  must  rehearse  now  very  hard." 

Something  like  a  red-hot  needle  seemed  to 
flash  through  Francesea's  head.  So  they  had 
formed  a  trio!  "Little  Mother"  indeed! 
And  there  would  be  no  vacation,  and  her 
Fritz  would  still  be  kept  from  her ! 

He  had  returned  to  Franz,  flushed  with 
enthusiasm,  leaving  her  to  her  own  wretched 
thoughts. 

"If  I  had  only  met  him  half  way,"  she 
moaned  to  herself  with  sudden  self-reproach. 

It  was  clear  now.  Her  husband's  German 
nature,  open  and  passionately  demonstrative, 
had  revolted  from  her  apparent  indifference. 

"If  he  had  only  realized,"  she  thought 
with  anguish,  "how  his  touch,  his  look  made 
me  thrill  with  joy.    Alas!  the  more  I  thrilled 
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the  more  I  repelled  him  with  my  coldness. 
And  now  his  love  turns  from  me!" 

Shaken  with  a  sudden  internal  sobbing,  she 
sat  there  as  placid  as  a  figure  of  Isis,  compre- 
hending only  a  part  of  her  husband's  nature, 
never  suspecting  that  his  spirit, — even  more 
proud  and  sensitive  than  her  own — had,  after 
cruel  and  repeated  rebuffs,  ushered  his  master 
passion  into  the  guest-chamber  of  his  heart 
and  reluctantly  allowed  his  'cello  to  usurp  the 
sitting-room.  The  place  was  hers  for  the 
asking,  but  she  knew  it  not. 

In  silence  she  walked  home  with  him,  while 
he  prattled  intolerably  of  the  prospect  of  a 
fine  ensemble,  of  the  genius  of  the  concert- 
meister,  of  the  delicacy,  the  sympathy,  the  ex- 
pressive power  of  the  Little  Mother's  playing. 
The  evening  was  still  young  when  they 
reached  the  garden  of  their  neat,  one-story 
house;  and  Heberlein  sought  his  den  to  pre- 
pare for  the  morrow's  rehearsal.  It  was  a 
room  sacred  to  Apollo,  which  Francesca's  un- 
musical feet  dared  never  profane.  The  door 
had  no  sooner  closed  than  she  hurried  into  the 
raw  night  air  of  the  garden  and  stole  to  a 
front  window.  Slipping  her  finger  through  a 
chink,  she  noiselessly  undid  the  shutter  and 
pressed  her  forehead  against  the  pane.  The 
floor  of  the  little  room  was  bare.     Its  furni- 
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ture  consisted  of  a  piano  with  yellow  keys, 
piled  high  with  music,  and  a  backless  chair. 
On  this  sat  Heberlein,  running  scales  furiously 
and  puffing  not  a  little  as  he  played.  Abruptly 
he  ceased  exercise  and,  laying  aside  the  bow, 
began  to  fondle  the  soft,  voluptuous  curves 
of  his  new  Bergonzi.  He  caressed  the  deli- 
cate head,  the  exquisitely  moulded  neck,  the 
splendid  swell  of  the  breast  tapering  down  to 
the  slender  waist,  and  it  seemed  to  Francesca 
as  if  this  beautiful  rival  had  crept  into  her 
home  to  defraud  her,  not  merely  of  the  long- 
coveted  return  to  Italy,  but  of  her  all.  She 
did  not  notice  that  a  far-away  look  had  come 
into  the  musician's  eyes,  nor  could  she  hear 
that  he  whispered,  "mein  Schatz  I"  The  face 
against  the  pane  was  haggard  as  he  lifted  his 
bow  again.  This  time  technic  was  forgotten 
and  his  soul  seemed  to  pass  into  the  instrument 
and  forth  again,  mingled  with  the  glow  and 
the  vibrant  life  of  Italian  forests. 

"Francesca,"  he  murmured,  as  though  she 
were  close  by  his  side,  umein  Francesca,  to  you 
I  blay.  Would  that  we  might  come  close 
again  and  understand  each  one  de  oder  I  But 
you  are  become  strange  and  I — I  cannot 
longer  speak  out — only  so,  through  de  voice 
of  anoder  of  your  race,  whom,  alas,  you 
hate." 
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The  moving  lips,  the  caressing  music  were 
too  much  even  for  the  immobility  of  Fran- 
cesca.  She  shook  her  clenched  fists  at  the 
window. 

"Curse  the  fiddle !"  she  half  shrieked. 

"Why?" 

Hollow,  appalling  from  the  darkness  of  the 
garden  sounded  the  syllable  to  freeze  her  back 
into  a  statue.  A  form  came  slowly  toward  the 
glimmer  of  the  window.  Suddenly  she  re- 
gained command  of  herself. 

"A  good  evening,  Signore  Krass,"  said  she, 
in  her  placid  way.  "You  want  to  see  my  hus- 
band?" 

"If  you  would  kindly  permit,"  returned  the 
violinist.  "I  came  to  talk  business.  In  fact, 
I  want  him  to  get  up  a  trio  with  me." 

"You  come  too  late,  signore,"  she  observed. 
He  will  play  with  the  concertmeister  and  the 
little  Auber.     It  was  fixed  to-day." 

There  was  a  slight,  convulsive  movement  of 
her  features  which  would  have  meant  noth- 
ing to  her  unsophisticated  husband.  The  next 
instant  she  was  again  statuesque,  inscrutable; 
but  Krass  was  a  wiser  man. 

"That  damned  traitor!"  he  exclaimed,  as 
though  to  himself. 

Even  in  the  half-light  he  could  see  how 
handsomely  the  black  eyes  snapped. 
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"Such  words,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  cannot 
hear!" 

Krass  made  a  deprecating  gesture. 

"You  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  I 
meant  dear  good  Heberlein?" 

He  waited  till  her  more  feminine  side  as- 
serted itself. 

"What  do  you  mean,  then?"  she  asked, 
after  a  pause. 

"There  is  only  one  traitor  in  our  orchestra," 
said  Krass,  with  deliberate  significance,  "and  I 
have  the  misfortune  to  play  at  the  same  stand 
with  him." 

"The  concertmeister!"  she  exclaimed,  won- 
deringly. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "but  I  must  not  tell.  If 
the  story  should  ever  be  traced  to  me  it  would 
cost  me  my  position.  You  know  what  a  pull 
the  man  has  with  Wolfgang." 

The  woman  laid  her  hand  lightly  on  his 
arm  in  a  mute,  tense  appeal.  She,  too,  hated 
Hartmann.  He  had  that  very  evening  be- 
come the  incarnation  of  the  art  that  was  slowly 
driving  her  mad. 

Krass  would  have  stroked  the  shapely  fin- 
gers, but  prudence  restrained  him.  He  felt 
that  she  might  not  take  kindly  to  the  senti- 
mental just  then. 

"Tell  me,"  she  pleaded,  in  her  cold,  even 
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voice.  "I  shall  repeat  it  only  to  my  husband, 
and  will  not  reveal  to  him  who  told  me." 

"Well,"  said  Krass,  slowly,  and  with  an 
appearance  of  great  inner  travail,  "I  will 
trust  you.  That  scoundrel,  Hartmann,  ought 
to  be  horsewhipped.  He  has  brought  noth- 
ing but  trouble  and  disgrace  amongst  us.  Can 
you  imagine  what  he  boasted  to  me  to-day?" 

"Go  on,"  she  urged,  breathlessly. 

"It  was  foolish  of  him;  very  foolish.  And, 
for  my  part,  I  can't  understand  the  kind  of 
meanness  that  will  publish  an  old  man's 
shame.  Listen  to  me.  He  said  that  he  had 
found  Herr  Auber  beastly  drunk  before  that 
concert  when  he  was  to  have  made  his  farewell 
appearance,  and  that  he  took  his  place  on  the 
program,  promising  the  Auber  girl  to  keep 
the  nature  of  her  father's  "illness"  a  secret. 
So  you  see  he  has  been  posing  to  her  as  a 
model  of  honor  and  courtesy  ever  since." 

He  made  a  dramatic  pause. 

"Imagine  such  perfidy!  We  will  not  say 
who  made  old  Auber  drunk,  though  we  may 
have  our  suspicions.  But  is  it  not  damnable 
to  besmear  the  spotless  record  of  a  fine  old 
gentleman  out  of  pure  wantonness? 

"Then,"  he  continued,  "after  telling  me 
that  foul  story,  the  wretch  swore  that  he  was 
in  love  with  Francesca  Heberlein's  beauty  and 
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intended  to  form  a  trio  and  wrap  her  husband 
so  snugly  in  his  music  as  to  make  him  forget 
his  wife.  'Also,'  he  said,  'who  can  tell  what 
will  happen  to  Heberlein's  heart  when  he 
plays  every  day  beside  the  pretty  Little 
Mother?" 

Francesca's  eyes  betrayed  nothing  of  the 
storm  within. 

"Promise  again,"  urged  Krass,  "not  to  say 
that  I  told  you  of  this." 

"By  the  Holy  Madonna!"  whispered 
Francesca. 


XVI 

AS  the  Little  Mother  stepped  from  her 
train  on  the  following  morning,  her 
music-roll  was  taken  from  her  hand ; 
and  all  her  presence  of  mind  barely  suppressed 
the  cry  of  joy  that  rose  to  her  lips  as  she 
looked  up  into  a  pair  of  eyes  more  eloquent  of 
hope  satisfied  than  of  an  evident  lack  of  sleep. 
Instinctively  she  rejected  the  conventionalities 
usual  under  such  circumstances,  as  her  fingers 
would  have  rejected  an  error  in  a  piece  of  new 
music. 

He  also  did  not  speak.  The  din  of  a  sta- 
tion platform  smote  on  deaf  ears  as  he  walked 
beside  her  supple,  queenlv  figure  and  feasted 
his  eyes  on  the  contour  of  her  cheek,  the  deli- 
cate shell-tints  paling  off  into  the  pearliness  of 
the  ravishing  little  hollow  by  her  ear.  There 
was  something  richer,  more  glowing  about  her 
this  morning  that  defied  analysis.  It  seemed 
almost  as  though  the  Little  Mother  had  blos- 
somed into  womanhood  over  night.  The 
words  of  a  favorite  poet  came  to  him  and  he 
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felt  that  at  last  he  could  give  them  fitting 
music ;  for  now  he  knew  the  meaning  of 

"This  close-companion'd,  inarticulate  hour 
When  two-fold  silence  was  the  song  of  love." 

Musicians  have  less  need  of  words  than  other 
people. 

"By  a  roundabout  way,"  he  whispered  to 
the  cabby.  Then  he  blessed  the  cosy  dimen- 
sions of  the  American  hansom. 

She  broke  the  long,  delicious  silence  with  a 
sudden  exclamation: 

"Look!  There  by  the  fruit-stand.  Isn't 
that  Revensky,  the  tuba  ?  How  he  is  scowling 
at  us!" 

"At  me,"  corrected  Franz.  "He  never 
has  forgiven  me,  I'm  afraid,  for  not  respect- 
ing his  declaration  of  musical  independence." 

"I  hope  you  will  not  be  disappointed  at  my 
playing,  as  well,"  she  said.  "You  know  I'm  in 
great  awe  of  you  as  a  musician.  Promise,  at 
least,  not  to  treat  me  as  you  did  Revensky." 

"Very  well,"  he  responded.  "But  let  us 
not  talk  shop.  I  must  tell  you  about  yester- 
day.    It  was  the  best  day  of  my  life." 

Within  the  second  she  dropped  her  eyes. 
The  look  in  his  made  her  feel  as  though  her 
heart  were  going  pale. 

"You  think  I  am  a  musician,"  he  resumed. 
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"It  is  you  who  have  taught  me  what  music 


means." 


"A  remarkable  coincidence,"  she  replied. 
"Before  I  heard  you  I  never  knew  that  an 
instrument  had  such  wonderful  things  to  say. 
As  I  stood  there  that  evening  in  the  wings,  al- 
though I  was  torn  with  anxiety  and  grief,  it 
seemed  as  though  my  ears  were  suddenly 
opened  and  I  was  hearing  the  voice  of  the 
pure  ideal.    That  was  what  made  me  call  you 

a  poet  yesterday.      I "   she  hesitated  a 

moment,  blushing  as  she  spoke  again.  "I 
have  a  confession  to  make;  I  have  tried  to 
catch  in  words  something  your  violin  sang." 

"Oh,  tell  them  to  me  I  beg!"  cried  Franz, 
eagerly. 

As  simply  and  naturally  as  a  child  with 
its  'Now  I  lay  me,'  Gretchen  began : 

"Follow     thy     star     through     life's     black- 
shadowed  hollow; 
Follow  that  gleam  though  never  so  faint 
or  far; 
With  all  the  might  of  thy  soul-sinew  follow 
Thy  star ! 

So  shall  these  narrow  confines  fail  to  bound 
thee ; 
So  shall  the  fiend  set  snares  for  thee  in  vain ; 
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So  shall  the  nearing  choirs  of  Heaven  sound 
thee 

A  strain. " 

Before  she  realized  it  he  had  taken  her 
gloved  hand  and  carried  it  to*  his  lips. 

Then  the  cab  pulled  up  at  the  curb.  A 
neighboring  clock  struck  the  quarter. 

uOh,  here  we  are,"  said  Gretchen.  And 
there  would  have  been  nothing  unsuitable  in 
her  tone  if  she  had  added:  "This  is  the  new 
kingdom  I've  just  inherited." 

For  some  reason  all  three  played  like  ama- 
teurs at  their  first  rehearsal.  Sunny  Villy,  for 
once,  seemed  overcast;  Gretchen  had  com- 
pletely lost  her  usual  poise;  while  Franz  de- 
veloped an  unaccountable  tendency  to  rush  the 
tempo.  At  noon  the  concertmeister  hurried 
away  to  keep  an  inexorable  engagement  with 
his  publisher. 

"Whatever  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with 
you  to-day,  dear  Heb?"  she  asked,  rubbing 
with  her  handkerchief  at  a  spot  on  the  'cellist's 
coat.  "I'm  so  happy  that  I  can't  bear  to  see 
your  face  long." 

"Ach!"  cried  Heberlein,  in  a  woebegone 
voice,  "I  am  a  leedle  disappointed,  dat  is  all. 
I  thought  Hartmann  was  one  excellent  young 
man,  and  now  I  find " 
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"What?"  she  cried,  shaking  his  fat  arm  in 
her  distress. 

"Dat  he  is  a  common  person,"  moaned 
Heberlein. 

"Be  careful!" 

Her  eyes  were  dangerous  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life. 

"He  has  been  telling  people  how  he  found 
your  fader  drunk  dat  day  he  came,  and  dat 
was  de  reason  Herr  Auber  could  not  blay. 
But  know  dis  surely  dat  we  shall  try  to  hush  de 
story  up.  Francesca  told  me,  but  we  will  speak 
of  it  to  nobody." 

The  girl  swayed  and  caught  at  the  piano  for 
support.  The  conviction  was  merciless,  over- 
powering. Only  Franz  Hartmann  could  have 
spread  the  shameful  truth,  for  he  alone  knew 
it. 

"Oh,  Heb  !"  she  sobbed,  "I  can't  stand  it!" 

Her  strength  went  from  her;  her  head 
drooped  upon  his  shoulder,  while  scalding 
tears  fell  on  the  lapel  of  his  old-fashioned 
coat.  And  the  musician,  Heberlein,  stood 
there  in  consternation  at  his  work,  supporting 
her  with  one  hand  while  with  the  other  he  at- 
tempted bungling  measures  of  consolation. 

Franz  lost  a  second  night's  sleep,  for  the 
idea  of  bed  never  occurred  to  him.     After 
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transacting  the  necessary  business  with  his 
publisher  he  wandered  about  in  a  lotus-dream 
without  any  account  of  time  or  place,  until 
he  found  himself  at  the  railroad  station,  buy- 
ing a  ticket  for  Ravinia.  A  lamp  burned  late 
in  an  upper  window  of  the  Auber  cottage. 
When  that  star  had  set,  Franz  picked  his  way 
through  the  darkness  to  the  lake,  and,  almost 
as  though  he  were  treading  on  holy  ground, 
he  ascended  to  the  height  where  the  greatest 
joy  he  had  ever  known  had  come  to  him.  For 
beneath  a  slight  surf  filled  the  air  with  a 
harmony  vaguer  yet  more  suggestive  than  the 
voice  of  a  far-off  multitude. 

Franz  kept  composition  at  a  distance  on 
that  night  of  nights.  He  could  not  have  been 
bribed  away  from  his  delicious  concrete 
thoughts  by  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  abstract 
world.  With  a  luxurious  deliberation  he  re- 
traced the  path  his  life  had  taken  since  he  met 
his  boyhood's  friend  in  the  hurly-burly  of 
Washington  Street.  Again  he  stood  face  to 
face  with  his  loved  one  in  the  green-room  and 
reviewed  their  kindly  conspiracy.  Standing 
with  uncovered  head  in  the  fresh  lake  breeze, 
he  played  again,  upon  an  inner  violin  more 
divine  than  any  handiwork  of  Stradivarius, 
the  music  that  had  been  to  their  souls  like 
the  ocean  where   running  waters   find  their 
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common  level.  And  so  on,  through  the  bitter- 
sweet of  the  days  when  friendship  was 
stronger  than  love,  he  wandered  toward  his 
freedom,  until  a  dull  sheen  showed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake  and,  with  the  first  premonition 
of  day,  his  heart  suddenly  stood  still,  then 
gave  an  exultant  bound.  For  he  had  seen  a 
figure  moving  on  the  beach  below,  and  some 
instinct  told  him  what  had  drawn  her  so  early 
to  that  place. 

Like  finds  like.  When  Gretchen  could  no 
longer  endure  the  peace  of  the  night,  she  had 
dressed  hastily  and  sought  relief  by  the  un- 
rest of  the  waves.  She,  too,  in  spite  of  her- 
self, drank  of  the  draught  of  memory,  once  so 
sweet,  now  so  nauseous.  It  was  too  clear 
— the  whole  heart-breaking  affair.  He  had 
lightly  promised  to  keep  her  father's  honor 
and  had  cast  it  away  as  lightly.  At  last  she 
grasped  the  reason  why  he  had  shunned  her 
so  long.  His  conscience  had  been  ashamed  to 
look  her  in  the  face  so  soon  after  betraying 
her  dearest  one.  But  now,  forgetting  both  his 
treachery  and  his  shame,  he  was  trading  on 
her  gratitude  and  making  love  to  the  girl 
whom  he  had  so  villainously  wronged. 

The  sympathetic  dreariness  of  the  shore 
soothed   her   a   little,    and   she  was   turning 
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away  from  the  unbearable  beauty  of  the 
flushed  horizon  when  she  saw  a  form  coming 
out  of  the  ravine.  It  was  he.  Her  eyes  were 
not  so  blinded  by  grief  and  indignation  that 
they  might  not  see  the  hunger  in  his.  For  a 
moment,  as  he  came  close,  it  was  as  if  there 
had  never  been  a  concerto  or  a  father  or  a 
Heberlein;  as  if  they  two  were  standing  face 
to  face  in  the  morning  of  the  world,  guessing 
the  meaning  of  life  amid  the  dew  of  Eden. 
The  sun  came  and  looked  over  the  edge  of  the 
waters.  And  while  her  heart  stood  still  he 
began  to  speak  softly,  in  his  deep,  vibrant 
voice. 

"I  said  you  had  taught  me  the  meaning  of 
music.  I  was  wrong.  You  are  what  the  most 
glorious  music  means.  But  I  know  you  not 
yet." 

He  held  out  his  arms  with  a  sudden  pas- 
sionate gesture,  but  his  voice  fell  still  lower. 

"Teach  me!" 

Even  the  glow  of  dawn  could  bring  no 
warmth  to  Gretchen's  cheeks. 

uFor  my  art  I  have  lived."  His  words  came 
faster  now.  "For  it  I  thought  to  die.  But 
God  revealed  you." 

He  fronted  the  east,  and  the  morning  flush 
from  within  and  from  without  was  upon  him. 

"And  I  thought  him  homely!"  pondered  a 
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part  of  Gretchen's  mind.  Then  she  remem- 
bered, with  a  painful  effort,  and  grew  rigid 
and  looked  down  at  the  sand. 

"To  make  you  happy — that  would  be  bet- 
ter than  to  be  a  Beethoven !" 

Then  for  the  first  time  she  spoke.  And  her 
voice  was  so  hard  and  unnatural  that  she  won- 
dered at  it. 

"Do  you  really  mean  that?" 

He  gave  a  great  cry  of  joy;  made  two  steps 
forward — and  clasped  the  air. 

"No,  not  in  that  way." 

She  pointed  to  the  ravine. 

"It  would  make  me  very  happy" — she 
spoke  slowly,  with  a  little  catch  in  her  voice — 
"if  we — if  we  could  become — strangers 
again." 

He  staggered  as  if  under  a  murderous  blow. 
Twice  he  looked  from  the  imperious  little 
hand  to  the  white,  set  mouth.  Then,  without 
uttering  a  sound,  and  with  uneven  steps,  he 
disappeared  from  Eden. 


XVII 

THAT  evening  Franz  received  a  formal 
note  from  Gretchen,  in  which  she 
withdrew  from  the  trio.  He  did  not 
turn  spectre-thin  and  die,  but  took  defeat 
gamely  as  he  imagined  Peter  would  have 
taken  it.  The  idea  of  pleading  with  the  girl 
he  loved  and  asking  her  for  reasons  never 
even  occurred  to  him.  "If  she  had  wished," 
he  mused,  ushe  would  have  told  me.  I  can- 
not hope  to  understand  such  a  wonderful 
thing  as  a  girl's  heart.  I  must  do  my  best 
and  be  patient." 

But  Gretchen  took  his  silence  as  an  admis- 
sion of  guilt. 

Franz's  "best"  meant  a  lonely  summer  in 
the  mountains,  keeping  his  body  in  condition, 
studying  scores,  practicing  and  writing  out 
the  best  that  was  in  him.  So  he  entered  on 
the  new  season  without  an  ounce  of  super- 
fluous flesh,  with  a  heart  hungry  but  resolute, 
and  with  his  Canzone  for  violin,  harp  and  or- 
chestra nearly  completed.  He  had  sent  all  his 
passion  into  this  music.     It  was  his  master- 
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piece.  He  had  failed  to  win  Gretchen,  but 
perhaps  his  pen  would  be  more  successful. 

Meanwhile,  Peter  made  the  most  of  his  op- 
portunities. He  summered  at  a  popular  re- 
sort on  the  lake,  near  Ravinia,  in  order  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  Aubers,  resuming  his  daily 
visits  to  the  old  musician,  who  wept  with  joy 
at  his  reappearance.  He  introduced  Gretchen 
to  the  delights  of  golf  and  horseback  riding. 
He  bought  a  canoe  for  calm  moonlight  even- 
ings on  the  lake;  and  it  was  with  paddle  in 
hand  that  he  felt  the  mercury  of  his  courage 
rising  highest.  Then  he  would  seek  to  over- 
come the  elusive  something  that  still  kept  them 
apart  by  telling  her  of  the  life  he  had  left,  and 
seeking  to  dazzle  her  imagination  with  the 
glamor  of  the  old  campus.  Peter  believed  in 
that  campus  more  and  more  the  farther  his 
fate  carried  him  away  from  it.  And  some- 
times, when  the  Little  Mother  was  the  most 
enigmatical,  he  looked  back  to  it  with  a  touch 
of  yearning.  One  evening,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  shore,  Peter  had  an  inspiration. 

"Miss  Auber,"  he  asked,  "would  you  go  to 
a  Princeton  dance  with  me  if  I  begged  you 
properly?" 

"If  my  profession  were  not  quite  so  exact- 
ing," she  answered. 

"But  what  if  I  harmonized  the  two?" 
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"I  should  call  you  a  second  Richard 
Strauss/' 

"Here's  the  deal,"  he  pursued,  eagerly. 
"The  orchestra  takes  its  eastern  trip  about  the 
end  of  January.  What  if  I  arranged  for  a 
concert  at  college  the  evening  of  the  Junior 
Promenade?    Would  you  be  my  partner?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  she  answered,  "it  would  be 
great  fun." 

"Once  she  gets  the  spirit  of  the  old  place 
into  her  blood,"  mused  Peter  to  himself, 
"she'll  understand  me.  As  I  don't  exactly 
shine  in  my  orchestral  setting,  I'll  wait  for  a 
proper  background." 

That  waiting  was  the  hardest  task  that 
Peter  ever  attempted.  Often  and  often,  dur- 
ing the  slowly  ripening  intimacy  of  the  sum- 
mer, he  had  torn  himself  abruptly  away 
from  her  side  for  fear  he  should  catch  her  in 
his  arms,  contrary  to  his  own  better  judgment, 
and,  untimely,  blurt  out  the  feelings  that 
shook  him.  For  he  felt  poignantly  that  there 
was  still  a  barrier  between  them.  It  was 
something  too  subtle  for  him  to  define,  some- 
thing which  he  would  have  given  all  his 
worldly  goods  to  discover.  Meanwhile  he 
built  upon  the  Junior  Prom.  On  his  chum's 
account  his  sympathy  and  his  relief  exactly 
balanced  each  other.    He  could  see  that  Franz 
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had  tried  and  failed,  and  had  taken  his  fail- 
ure as  final.  And  with  an  elation  tempered  by 
pity  he  decided  that  Franz  was  not  the  man  to 

"laugh  at  a  fall 
And,  baffled,  get  up  and  begin  again. " 

As  regarded  Gretchen's  other  adorers,  a  fig 
for  them !  In  fact,  though  Peter  passed  for  a 
modest,  unassuming  fellow,  he  cherished  deep 
in  his  sub-consciousness  the  assurance  that  in 
matters  of  the  heart  he  was,  with  half  a 
chance,  a  match  for  any  two  foreigners  breath- 
ing. This  was  not  his  own  fault,  but  the  fault 
of  his  nationality. 

Before  Peter  knew  it  his  idyllic  summer  was 
gone.  Rehearsals  had  commenced.  He  had 
moved  Gretchen  and  her  father  back  to  the 
city,  and  had  taken  up  again  the  dear  old  life 
with  his  chum. 

Living  opposite  Franz's  window  in  the  ad- 
joining flat,  Krass  was  put  out  as  well  by  the 
beauty  as  by  the  diligence  of  the  concertmeis- 
ter's  daily  practice.  The  mellow  brilliance  of 
his  Stradivarius,  the  finish  of  his  technique, 
his  skill  in  nuance  corroded  Krass  with  envy. 
But  it  was  worse  to  feel  his  facility  for  self- 
expression,  and,  what  was  worse,  the  concert- 
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meister  had  things  of  wondrous  beauty  to  ex- 
press.    In  certain  moods  he  knew  how  to 

unmute  his  soul,  tearing  aside 
These  mufflings  of  inexorable  flesh. 

And  it  was  one  that  wore  its  nudity  like  a 
royal  robe — a  very  Godiva  among  souls.  At 
times,  when  Franz  played,  Krass  felt,  despite 
himself,  a  better  man.  When  the  music  ceased 
he,  in  reaction,  cursed  his  own  unspiritual 
cleverness;  then  his  wrath  cannoned  off 
against  the  concertmeister  and  he  fell  again 
to  his  plotting.  He  remembered  how  far  he 
surpassed  Franz  in  worldly  wisdom  and  swore 
that  if  it  counted  for  anything  in  this  world 
he  would  make  Herr  Apollo  look  mighty  fool- 
ish some  fine  day. 

One  afternoon  Krass  had  settled  himself 
luxuriously  to  his  favorite  pastime  of  solitaire 
chess,  when  a  familiar  concerto  began  across 
the  court. 

"Damnation!"  he  cried,  starting  up  wildly. 
"In  six  weeks  that  fellow  will  stand  up  in  my 
shoes  and  play  those  notes  to  a  frantic  public. 
It's  vile  enough  to  have  the  great  baby  keep 
me  out  of  my  rightful  place,  but  this  eternal 

reminder "     He  paused  and  hearkened 

keenly  to  the  smooth  loveliness  of  the  tone 
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and  the  way  a  string  sang  long  and  free 
after  the  lightest  touch  of  the  bow.  And  as 
he  stood  there  a  sinister  look  settled  around 
his  eyes,  the  look  of  a  man  grown  des- 
perate through  long  famine.  He  snatched  his 
own  cheap  instrument  and  ran  rapidly  over  its 
compass,  ending  with  a  deep  note.  Then  he 
stopped  to  compare  the  thin,  ungrateful  tone 
with  the  resonant  voice  of  the  Stradivarius. 
With  a  savage  curse  he  flung  the  fiddle  on  the 
bed. 

"A  great  sort  of  justice  !"  he  cried,  "to  keep 
the  fine  instruments  from  the  fine  players !  If 
I  had  that  Strad  I  would  be  a  bigger  artist 
than  he  is  in  a  month  I" 

He  sat  long  on  the  bedside,  with  his  head  in 
his  hands.  Then,  because  the  music  was  un- 
bearable, he  took  his  hat  and  rushed  from  the 
room.  Mechanically  his  feet  took  their  way 
to  Lenbach's  violin  shop,  for  Lenbach  had 
a  nature  singularly  sympathetic  to  Krass,  and 
a  rare  Amati,  which  the  violinist  loved  to  play. 
The  fact  that  Lenbach  bore  a  tarnished  repu- 
tation was  no  damper  on  their  intimacy,  and 
Krass  had  often  proved  his  loyalty  to  the 
dealer  by  recommending  his  violins  to  pupils 
and  friends — at  a  commission  of  twenty  per 
cent. 

The  shop  was  on  the  second  floor  and  over- 
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looked  an  uproarious  street.  It  was  com- 
pletely lined  with  violins  and  violas,  and  a 
batallion  of  'celli  did  sentinel  duty  about  the 
baseboard.  History  looked  down  from  those 
crowded  walls.  An  ancient  rebec,  grand- 
father of  the  Amati  which  Krass  hastened  to 
get  from  its  plush  case,  hung  ignominously 
by  its  neck  over  the  door,  while  its  great 
grand-children  lay  stacked  in  a  heap  on  the 
floor — complete  with  box  and  case  for  $9.49. 
An  angular,  unvarnished  product  of  a  Mexi- 
can jack-knife  lay  cheek  by  jowl  in  the  show- 
case, with  a  faience  violin  and  with  a  Chinese 
monochord.  The  carved  angel-head  of  a 
small,  flat-backed  'cello  by  Gasparo  da  Salo 
was  propped  against  the  string-winder,  smil- 
ing stupidly  at  a  frolic  between  five  gigantic 
basses  that  were  tumbling  together  in  a  dark 
corner. 

"Tag"  observed  Krass  to  the  solitary 
workman  who  was  modeling  a  viola  neck  near 
the  front  windows,  "where's  Lenbach?" 

"Gone  for  the  day,"  replied  the  man,  with- 
out lifting  his  eyes  from  his  work. 

"Hello!"  said  Krass,  "I  don't  remember 
seeing  you  here  before  just  come  lately?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  workman,  edging 
away  from  the  light  of  the  window. 

As  he  walked  about,  playing  scraps  of  any- 
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thing  that  occurred  to  him,  Krass  gazed  long 
and  searchingly  at  the  workman. 

"Where  in  Heaven's  name  have  I  seen  that 
fellow  before?''  he  muttered.  The  width  be- 
tween the  eyes,  the  bulging  temples,  the 
scrawny  neck  all  seemed  familiar.  "Aha !"  he 
went  on  to  himself,  struck  by  a  recollection, 
"perhaps — let's  see — he  grows  a  beard,  he 
dyes  his  hair,  he  buys  spectacles."  The  scene 
of  that  historic  trial  in  New  York  came  back 
vividly  to  him  and  he  bit  his  lips  with  chagrin 
as  he  recalled  his  own  expert  testimony  and 
the  roars  of  laughter  he  had  caused  by  pro- 
nouncing the  counterfeit  violin  a  genuine 
Guarnerius. 

He  came  close  to  the  workman,  and 
all  at  once  struck  into  the  melody  which  the 
experts  had  been  required  to  play  upon  both 
violins  at  the  trial.  The  workman  started 
painfully  and  a  furious  wave  of  color  rushed 
over  his  averted  face.  Krass  placed  a  hand 
on  his  shoulder. 

"Herr  Faelscher  I  believe,"  he  remarked. 

"No!  no!"  cried  the  workman,  dropping 
the  viola  neck  in  a  poorly  disguised  panic. 
"Schmidt  is  my  name." 

"Faelscher,"  said  Krass,  "most  musicians 
are  babies^  as  you  very  well  know.  But  not  all. 
I'm  the  great  exception.     Through  the  specs 
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and  the  beard  I  recognized  the  talented  fea- 
tures of  the  best  fiddle  counterfeiter  in 
America.  That  Guarnerius  was  certainly  a 
cracker-jack." 

"Um  Gottes  Willen!"  cried  the  workman, 
in  despair,  "must  I  then  remain  an  outcast  all 
my  life?" 

He  dropped  on  his  knees  and  seized  Krass's 
hand. 

"Ach,  give  me  only  a  chance !"  he  pleaded. 
"I  tell  you  I  have  reformed.  I  swear  to 
you  I  shall  be  an  honest  man  now.  So  do 
not  tell  of  me  I  pray!  Even  Herr  Lenbach 
knows  not  who  I  am.  I  counterfeit  no 
more." 

"That  is  as  it  may  be,"  said  Krass,  a  little 
sardonically.  "At  any  rate  if  you  do  as  I  say 
you  will  have  nothing  to  fear.  There  is  one 
important  thing:  we  must  not  be  seen  to- 
gether.   Where  do  you  live  ?" 

"Five  thousand  and  thirty-three  Houston 
Street,  fourth  floor,  back." 

"You  must  rig  up  a  work-bench  there  for 
yourself,"  observed  Krass,  "and  be  in  at  nine 
to-night.  I  shall  call  then.  Far  from  doing 
you  a  hurt  I  may  be  of  great  service  to  you, 
if  you  treat  me  right." 

As  the  violinist  disappeared,  Felcher  drop- 
ped wearily  back  upon  his  stool. 
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uNo  use,"  he  groaned,  uno  good!  I  can 
never  again  be  straight  now !" 

On  the  following  day  Franz's  stand  part- 
ner was  pleasanter  to  him  than  usual.  Franz 
had  often  tried  to  make  friends  with  Krass, 
who  had  as  often  rebuffed  him.  But  to- 
day, for  the  first  time,  Krass  laid  aside  his 
sullenness  and  took  the  initiative. 

uHow  is  it,  Herr  Concertmeister,"  he 
asked,  in  an  intermission  of  rehearsal,  "that 
your  violin  stays  in  such  bad  repair?  You  are 
due  soon  for  a  concerto,  aren't  you?" 

uIn  six  weeks,"  answered  Franz. 

"Yesterday,"  continued  Krass,  "I  heard 
your  G  string  rattle.  You  need  a  new  finger- 
board." 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer,"  and  my  sound- 
post  is  a  little  off,  and  I  need  new  pegs.  But 
Bornmacher  is  sick  and  I  know  of  no  other 
good  repairer  in  town.    Do  you  ?" 

"Ssh!"  Krass  tapped  his  closed  lips  with 
his  forefinger.  "I  will  share  a  great  discov- 
ery with  you,"  he  whispered,  "if  you  will  keep 
it  perfectly  quiet." 

"Why  not?"  was  the  answer.  "Cer- 
tainly." 

Krass  led  him  down  into  the  hall,  out  of 
ear-shot. 
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"Mister  Hartmann,"  he  murmured,  with 
the  voice  of  a  valet,  "it  may  seem  strange  that 
I  should  interest  myself  in  your  affairs  since 
you  have  cut  me  out  of  the  position  of  concert- 
meister.  But  I  harbor  no  malice,  and,  be- 
sides, my  conscience  has  been  troubling  me  for 
that  trick  I  played  you.  It  was  mean  of  me 
to  grease  your  strings,  and  I  want  to  make 
reparation." 

"My  dear  man,"  cried  Franz,  "it  is  not  to 
be  mentioned.  I  had  completely  forgotten  the 
amusing  little  prank.  But  I  am  sorry  that  I 
have  been  in  your  way,  professionally.  I  may 
have  been  very  blind,  but  it  really  never  oc- 
curred to  me." 

"Well,"  said  Krass,  "you'll  see  there's  no 
hard  feeling  when  I  share  my  find  with 
you.  I  have  discovered  an  ideal  violin  re- 
pairer in  this  benighted  town.  It  was  by  the 
merest  accident." 

"Who  is  he?"  asked  Franz,  eagerly. 
"Great  repairers  are  even  rarer  nowadays 
than  great  players." 

"And  must  be  cherished  accordingly.  You 
will  not  breathe  the  news  to  a  soul,  not  even 
to  your  friend  Morris?" 

"Certainly  not,  if  you  wish  it;  but  why  not 
let  the  rest  know?" 

"Then  there  would  be  such  a  rush  to  him 
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that  we  could  never  get  our  own  work  done  in 
time.     We  must  not  cheapen  him." 

"I  am  all  impatience." 

"Well,  then,  he  is  Lenbach's  new  work- 
man.   A  true  artist !     His  name  is  Schmidt." 

"But  how  did  you  hear  of  him?"  inquired 
Franz.  "No  good  musician  would  trust  his 
instrument  into  old  Lenbach's  hands  for  a 
moment,  I  am  sure." 

"I  was  a  lucky  dog.  A  friend  wrote  to  me 
from  the  East  about  Schmidt.  I  went  to  him 
privately  and  found  that  he  had  a  little  shop 
where  he  lived  and  that  he  worked  there  even- 
ings. I  gave  him  my  violin  to  repair,  and  I 
tell  you  it  was  the  finest  job  I  ever  had  done. 
The  man  has  genius!" 

"Where  does  he  live?"  inquired  Franz.  "I 
am  a  thousand  times  obliged  to  you  for  this!" 

"I'll  take  you  around  to  see  him  to-night, 
if  you  like,"  said  Krass.  Then  he  muffled 
a  grin  in  a  yawn. 


XVIII 

IN  the  intermission  of  the  next  day's  re- 
hearsal Franz  noticed  a  group  of  musi- 
cians about  Heberlein,  who  did  not 
seem  as  cheery  as  usual. 

"Kaputt!"  he  was  announcing,  "broken 
into  little  pieces  of  kindling-wood.' 

"Your  second  best  'cello,  not?"  inquired 
Frauenknecht,  deeply  shocked. 

"Jawohl.  It  was  worth  anyway  hundert 
twenty-fife  dollars.  With  an  hatchet  she  chop- 
ped it  op.     But "  brightening  suddenly, 

he  made  one  of  those  angular  German  move- 
ments which  might  be  called  "program-ges- 
tures," for  they  reveal  in  a  trice  whole  chap- 
ters of  psychology  and  history  more  clearly 
than  any  tone-poem  betrays  its  intellectual  im- 
port. "But  I  rejoice  for  three  dings:  dat  she 
chopped  not  op  mein  Bergonzi;  nor  her  own 
self;  and  dat  she  has  only  de  prain  fefer." 

"Only  brain  fever!"  echoed  Peter.  "Great 
Scott !  talk  about  your  three-ply  optimism !  I 
believe  that  Sunny  Villy  would  shout,  'All's 
right  with  the  world!'  from  his  scaffold." 
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"How  is  it,"  inquired  Franz,  "that  you  can 
leave  her?"  % 

"De  Leedle  Moder  nurses  mein  wife,"  re- 
turned Heberlein,  complacently. 

"Miss  Auber?"  exclaimed  the  concertmeis- 
ter.     "Surely  she  is  not  alone  with  her?" 

"Oh,  yes !  Dere  gifes  no  harp  part  in  de 
next  conzert  and  dat  Engel-kind  came  to  me 
and  said  she  like  to  nurse  Francesca  and  dat 
I  must  go  to  mein  work.    What  should  I  do?" 

The  rap  of  the  baton  quelled  the  tuning  of 
instruments  and  of  ideas,  and  brought  the  or- 
chestra to  the  first  reading  of  a  novelty, 
Franz's  latest  work,  entitled  "In  a  Gondola." 
The  catastrophe,  where  the  lover  "is  sur- 
prised and  stabbed"  by  the  waterside,  Franz 
knew  to  be  the  truest  thing  he  had  ever  writ- 
ten. But  though  he  had  not  heard  the  or- 
chestration before ;  though  the  musicians  were 
reading  superbly,  and  Wolfgang  seemed,  for 
such  an  old  man,  in  surprising  sympathy  with 
the  romanticism  of  the  tone-poem,  the  com- 
poser seemed  abstracted.  He  made  mis- 
takes, he  played  rests,  and  at  the  very 
climax  he  started  up  suddenly  and  hurried 
from  the  stage.  There  were  long  faces  among 
the  musicians  who  had  striven  to  please  their 
genius  of  a  concertmeister,  but  Wolfgang  was 
downright  angry. 
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"Herr  Hartmann,"  he  announced,  "is  fined 
twenty  dollars  for  leafing  rehearsal  mitout 
bermission." 

In  a  half-lit  upper  chamber  Francesca 
tossed  in  bed.  Sickness  had  crept  be- 
hind the  veil  of  her  placidity  to-  lend 
more  beauty  to  her  Tuscan  features.  Her 
cheeks  now  had  a  rich  color,  her  eyes  were 
brilliant.  And  for  the  moment  their  light 
was  lovely  as  she  leveled  her  finger  at  a  pic- 
ture on  the  wall  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  It 
was  a  reproduction  of  one  of  her  favorite 
paintings,  "The  Fates,"  by  Michael  Angelo. 

Gretchen  sat  near-by,  weary-looking,  but 
alert  and  determined.  She  was  breathing 
deeply  as  if  from  recent  and  violent  exertion. 

The  sick  woman  sat  up  in  bed  suddenly  and 
began  in  a  low  and  even  voice,  incongruous 
with  her  evident  excitement : 

"I  have  now  gazed  at  that  picture  until  I 
know  what  it  means.  Look."  She  pointed 
at  an  obscure  figure.  "That  was  my  life.  It 
had  to  do  with  the  distaff  and  all  that  it  means, 
the  life  we  women  covet,  quiet  at  home 
with  love  and  the  dear  household  duties." 

"Lie  down  dear,  please,  and  do  not  excite 
yourself,"  urged  Gretchen,  trying  gentle 
force. 
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Francesea  shook  her  off  with  passion. 

"Then  look."  She  pointed  to  the  middle 
figure,  a  crone  drawing  out  a  thread  from  the 
distaff. 

uDo  you  see  that  snake?" 

Her  voice,  without  becoming  louder,  was 
gaining  fearfully  in  intensity. 

"Some  say  that  it  is  a  'cello  string.  But 
no !  no !  it  is  a  snake.  It  crawled  out  of  our 
beautiful  home  and  stung  me  cruelly,  cruelly." 

She  tore  her  nightgown  open  and  pointed  to 
the  deep  marks  of  fingernails  over  her  heart. 
Gretchen  gave  a  sob  of  pity. 

"Poor  dear!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  know  how 
it  must  hurt.  But  if  you  will  only  lie  down 
and  not  talk  any  more  just  now  I  will  give  you 
something  to  heal  your  poor  heart." 

Then  finally  Francesca's  voice  broke 
forth : 

"You?"  she  screamed.  "You?  Ha!  ha! 
ha!"  She  went  off  into  horrible  laughter. 
"You  are  a  fine  one  to  heal  my  heart,  you, 
the  snake  that  bit  me  there  !" 

And  as  Gretchen  tried  to  force  her  down 
she  seized  the  girl's  wrist  with  the  strength 
of  a  soul  gone  rampant,  and  pointed  the  deli- 
cate white  hand  at  the  third  figure,  at  Atropos 
of  the  inexorable  shears. 

"See  what  she  is  doing !    Do  you  see  ?    She 
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is  going  to  cut  the  viper's  fangs.  And — so — 
am— II" 

There  was  a  flash  of  white  limbs  over  the 
bedside.  Gretchen  put  forth  all  her  strength, 
but,  like  a  swimmer  in  a  powerful  undertow, 
was  thrust  back.  From  the  bureau  the  woman 
snatched  a  large  pair  of  scissors.  Not  till  then 
did  the  spirit  of  the  girl  give  way.  She  broke 
the  shocking  quiet  of  the  room. 

"Help  !"  she  cried.    "Murder !  help  !" 

"Silence,"  muttered  Francesca,  catching 
at  her  throat  with  the  hand  that  held  the  scis- 
sors. She  had  resumed  her  habitual  soft, 
smooth  voice.  "You  are  mistaken.  I  shall 
not  kill  you.  I  shall  only  pare  your  fangs. 
They  are  poisonous.  They  have  music  in 
them." 

In  a  crushing  grip  she  held  Gretchen's  right 
hand  and  opened  the  scissors  wide.  In 
the  same  instant  a  pair  of  long  arms  pinioned 
her  from  behind  and  Francesca  was  engaged 
with  all  her  might  in  grappling  a  tall  man 
with  coppery  hair.  The  Little  Mother  neither 
screamed  nor  fainted,  but  hovered  close  to  the 
swaying  forms,  intent  on  finding  a  chance  to 
help;  while  the  woman,  transformed  from  a 
Fate  into  a  Fury,  struggled  with  the  strength 
of  two,  shrieking  horribly  while  she  struck  at 
Franz  with  the  scissors. 
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An  hour  later  they  stood  together  at  the 
door  as  the  ambulance  bore  Francesca,  at- 
tended by  her  husband,  to  the  hospital.  Franz 
looked  down  at  her  so  long  in  silence  that  she 
had  to  drop  her  eyes.  Then  she  started. 
There  was  a  little  pool  of  blood  on  the  thresh- 
hold. 

"Oh,  you  are  hurt!"  she  cried.  "Come,  I 
must  nurse  you  now." 

As  she  washed  and  deftly  bandaged  the 
slight  wound  in  his  arm,  the  silence  became  un- 
bearable. 

"What  made  you  come  to  me?"  she  asked 
at  length. 

There  was  something  partly  tragic,  partly 
jubilant  in  his  tone  as  he  answered : 

"It  was  the  thing  that  first  called  us  to- 
gether, the  same  thing  that  sometimes  makes 
our  dreams  true.  Often  that  voice  is  sweet — 
then  I  try  to  silence  it.  But  to-day  danger 
and  distress  sounded  there,  so  I  came.  It  cried 
of  you  in  the  language  that  begins  where 
speech  ends." 

She  bent  her  head  still  lower.  A  warm 
drop  fell  on  his  arm. 

Swiftly,  with  averted  face,  she  left  him. 


XIX 

TWO  weeks  before  his  appearance  as 
soloist,  Franz  approached  Wolfgang 
with  a  singular  request. 

"Herr  Conductor,"  said  he,"  "would  you 
grant  me  a  great  favor?" 

"Ve  shall  see,"  returned  the  old  man. 
"Vat  iss  it?" 

"For  no  reason  that  I  can  explain  to  you," 
said  Franz,  "I  would  like  to  change  my  con- 
certo. I  want  to  repeat  the  one  I  played  last 
season." 

"Ach  wass!"  exclaimed  Wolfgang,  "but 
vy?" 

"A  purely  private  matter,"  was  the  answer. 

Wolfgang  looked  long  into  the  defiant,  ex- 
cited face,  and  his  shrewd  old  eyes  began  to 
twinkle  as  he  said:  "No  one  before  hass 
talked  to  me  dis  vay.  But  I  imagine  vat  iss 
los.  You  are  in  lufe.  Blay  vat  you  like. 
Lufers  blay  de  best." 

Then  the  conductor  stumped  away,  chuck- 
ling, to  send  Gretchen  a  ticket  for  the  best 
seat  in  the  house. 

183 
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Schmidt  was  remarkably  slow  in  repairing 
Franz's  Stradivarius.  The  bridge  needed 
much  delicate  treatment,  the  sound-post  in- 
finite resetting;  some  of  the  corner  blocks  were 
loose  so  that  the  violin  had  to  be  opened  up — 
when  it  was  discovered  that  it  had  once  been 
coarsely  glued  and  the  whole  thing  had  to 
come  apart  for  a  thorough  scraping.  In  the 
course  of  these  maneuvers  the  bass-bar  was 
lost,  and  much  time  was  spent  in  the  search. 
To  complicate  matters,  Schmidt  fell  sick  soon 
after  undertaking  the  job,  and  this  delayed 
things  seriously.  So,  through  one  pretext  and 
another,  Franz  was  forced  to  endure  a  bor- 
rowed instrument  until  the  very  hour  of  his 
appearance  on  Friday  afternoon. 

All  lovers  of  music  came  to  hear  the  con- 
certmeister  this  time.  They  wanted  to  decide 
whether  the  man  was  really  a  great  player  or 
only  a  musical  hypnotist.  For  the  fame  of 
Franz's  previous  appearance  had  grown  al- 
most into  an  Orphean  myth  among  the  elect, 
some  even  asserting  that  they  had  seen  the 
music-weary  members  of  the  orchestra  shed- 
ding tears  of  emotion  at  the  time. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Franz  was  dis- 
tinctly nervous  as  he  faced  his  audience.  It 
was  not  the  throng  that  he  minded.  His  au- 
dience  consisted  of  one  and  she  sat  in  the  par- 
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quet,  near  an  exit,  chafing  at  the  rustle  of 
fashion  about  her,  and  wishing  herself  among 
the  elect  in  the  balcony. 

It  was  one  of  the  crucial  moments  in 
Franz's  life.  After  the  episode  at  the  Heber- 
lein  house,  Gretchen  had  been  kinder  to  him 
and  had  said  words  of  thanks  that  had  sung 
in  his  ears  ever  since.  Would  the  old  con- 
certo bring  up  sweet  memories?  he  won- 
dered. Would  he  be  able  to  send  in  it  a 
compelling  message?  At  least  he  might 
have  her  to  himself  now  for  a  few  moments, 
and  while  he  played  they  could  no  longer  be 
strangers.  Across  the  wide  sea  of  upturned 
faces  her  loveliness  came  to  him  and  turned 
him  cold  and  hot,  and  made  the  bow  tremble 
in  his  fingers  as  he  began.  He  could  see  that 
Gretchen  gave  a  sudden  start,  catching  up  her 
program.  For  the  first  time  she  saw  the 
slip  announcing  the  change  in  the  music.  Then 
she  closed  her  eyes,  bending  a  little,  as  a 
branch  gives  to  the  breeze. 

Franz  felt  that  his  opportunity  was  at  hand. 
Time  and  space  and  the  orchestra  and  all  men 
were  as  nothing  to  him  now,  and  he  spoke  to 
his  soul's  mate  of  the  tenderness,  of  the  pas- 
sion, of  the  sympathy,  the  purity,  the  adora- 
tion of  his  love,  all  within  the  compass  of  one 
long  melody.     Then  came  a  momentary  rest, 
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and  as  though  a  spell  had  been  lifted, 
Gretchen  arose  suddenly  and  slipped  from  the 
hall. 

To  the  tense  nerves  of  the  performer  it  was 
an  unspeakable  shock.  His  inspiration  was 
gone,  and  he  had  to  bring  his  attention  back 
with  a  painful  jerk  to  the  notes  that  must  be 
played. 

Then,  for  the  first  time  he  noticed  that 
something  was  wrong  with  his  violin.  The 
Strad  had  by  no  means  been  improved.  Quite 
on  the  contrary  it  seemed  to  have  lost  in  carry- 
ing power  and  brilliance,  and  no*  longer  an- 
swered his  lightest  touch  in  the  old  familiar 
way.  In  its  absence  the  violin  had  grown 
surly  and  irresponsive.  His  spirit  was  leagues 
away  from  his  playing  now,  and  had  taken  a 
part  of  his  mind  with  it.  By  way  of  shutting 
out  more  painful  thoughts  he  fell  to  wonder- 
ing, whether  his  violin  had  really  been  badly 
repaired  after  all  this  fuss,  or  whether  it  were 
only  suffering  from  disuse.  Involved  sud- 
denly in  a  whirlpool  of  triplets,  struggling 
with  refractory  thoughts  and  strings,  out  of  all 
rapport  with  the  spirit  of  his  art,  he  flew  at  a 
tangent  from  the  orbit  of  the  melody.  He 
could  scarcely  believe  his  fingers.  They  had 
actually  played  him  false.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  had  broken  down  in  public.  Then 
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he  gasped  in  utter  bewilderment;  for  he  could 
hear  someone  playing  his  part  in  perfect  time 
and  tune  and  with  the  glowing  heart  to  each 
note  that  betokens  a  Strad.  He  saw  his  own 
fingers  still  fumbling  ineffectually  in  the  high 
positions.  He  looked  at  the  audience  and 
found,  with  a  thrill,  that  its  intelligent  eyes 
and  ears  had  noticed  nothing  amiss.  Then, 
knowing  that  he  was  saved,  he  took  courage 
and  struck  into  the  midst  of  the  phrase.  It 
was  all  over  in  a  flash.  Playing  in  public  is 
much  like  drowning,  in  that  one  some- 
times lives  years  in  a  few  seconds.  Dur- 
ing his  next  rest  he  focussed  his  gratitude 
in  one  brief  glance  at  Krass.  He  finished  the 
movement,  he  never  quite  knew  how,  for  his 
heart  felt  as  heavy  and  dull  as  the  tone  of  his 
violin.  Besides,  he  had  been  saved  from  a 
shameful  position  by  one  of  his  underlings, 
who  happened  to  be  the  only  man  in  the 
orchestra  whom  he  sincerely  disliked.  And 
how  curiously  his  Strad  sounded !  For  a  mo- 
ment he  even  cast  a  skeptical  eye  on  it.  But, 
no,  there  was  no  possibility  of  mistake;  the 
same  varnish,  the  same  crack  near  the  F  hole, 
the  same  gloriously  carved  head — they  were 
all  familiar.  But  the  tone!  it  was  out- 
rageous; and  he  cursed  the  new  fiddle  doc- 
tor for  a  quack.    Distracted  by  these  thoughts 
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he  wandered  from  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  of  the  Andante.  But  instantly  and  un- 
obtrusively the  glorious  sound  of  Krass's  vio- 
lin brought  him  to  his  senses.  It  was  as  if  an 
angel  had  suddenly  appeared  among  the  dra- 
matis persona  of  a  nightmare.  Behind  their 
instruments  the  musicians  agreed  that  the  con- 
certmeister  must  be  ill ;  while  the  character  of 
Krass  went  up  several  violin  pegs  in  their  es- 
teem. 

In  the  opening  of  the  finale,  Franz's  E 
string  snapped,  with  a  sharp  report.  He  ma- 
neuvered for  an  unimportant  note  and  then, 
according  to  custom,  exchanged  violins  with 
Krass  so  deftly  that  there  was  no  audible  in- 
terruption. As  he  put  his  bow  to  the  strings 
a  change  seemed  to  come  over  the  music.  His 
old  mastery  returned  with  a  rush.  It  was  as 
if  the  never-say-die  spirit  of  his  adopted  land 
had  suddenly  surged  up  in  him  and  triumphed. 
And  into  those  last  moments  were  concen- 
trated the  heartsickness  and  unutterable  long- 
ing and  lonely  hope  of  the  barren  months 
since  Eden.  He  was  playing  on  the  heart- 
strings of  his  hearers,  and  a  tense  silence  fol- 
lowed the  final  chord,  the  highest  tribute  that 
may  be  paid  to  art. 

Then  the  people  rose  and  raved.  But  he 
would  not  grant  an  encore.    The  clapping  and 
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the  shouting  seemed  only  to  emphasize  his  dis- 
grace. Returning  from  his  fifth  bow  he  found 
Wolfgang  and  Krass  together  in  the  wings. 
Fervently  he  thanked  the  latter,  without  notic- 
ing that  the  man  was  betraying  every  symptom 
of  alarm. 

"God  bless  you  I"  Franz  exclaimed  handing 
the  instrument  back,  ufor  your  assistance  and 
your  violin.  It  is  wonderful !  Where  did  you 
get  it?" 

"From  Italy,"  faltered  Krass.  "Just 
came." 

The  house  still  thundered  for  an  encore. 

"Remarkable,"  mused  Franz.  "It  looks 
very  ugly  with  that  hideous  dark  varnish,  but 
it  sounds  quite  as  well  as  my  Strad  before 
Schmidt  repaired  it." 

Strength  came  to  the  knees  of  Krass  and  as- 
surance to  his  glance  as  the  concertmeister 
turned  to  Wolfgang. 

"Herr  Conductor,"  said  he,  "you  see  the 
state  of  my  nerves  and  how  deeply  indebted  I 
am  to  Herr  Krass,  Please  make  him  concert- 
meister in  my  place.  I  am  no  longer  worthy 
to  sit  above  him.  I  shall  devote  myself  to 
composition  and  see  whether  my  pen  is  not 
mightier  than  my  bow." 

He  raised  his  hand  to  avert  remon- 
strance. 
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"Herr  Krass,"  he  went  on,  with  deep  feel- 
ing, "I  owe  it  to  your  generosity  that  I  can 
still  hold  up  my  head." 

And  while  the  audience  still  clamored  for 
him,  he  hastened  from  the  building. 

Behind  the  mournful  mask  of  his  features, 
Krass  smirked  to  himself.  In  his  pocket  he 
fingered  out  the  Hallelujah  chorus  from  a  joy- 
ful and  pious  oratorio.  And  as  the  bell  rang 
for  the  second  half  of  the  concert  he  settled 
himself  smugly  in  the  concertmeister's  chair. 
"It  is  to  laugh!"  he  chuckled,  as  he  caressed 
the  hideous  new  varnish  of  his  violin.  "What 
is  the  idiom?  Ach  ja — it  is  to  take  money 
from  a  child !" 

Love  was  a  battlefield  to  Krass  and  his  ideal 
of  generalship  was  a  masked  battery  and  a 
sudden  attack  from  ambush.  A  position  of 
vantage  counted  far  more  in  his  philosohpy 
than  careful  marksmanship. 

So  it  happened  that  he  burst  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Little  Mother  an  hour  after  the 
concert. 

"Congratulate  me!"  he  cried.  "I  am  con- 
certmeister." 

"How  did  you  manage  that?"  she  inquired 
without  enthusiasm. 

"That  is  neither  here  nor  there,"  he  replied. 
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uThe  point  is,  I  want  you  to  share  it  with  me. 
I  want  you  to  be  my  wife !" 

He  paused  a  moment  for  the  full  dramatic 
effect.  Then  he  pressed  to  the  charge  with  a 
change  of  tactics. 

"Darling  of  my  heart  and  soul,"  he  whined, 
ulife  without  you  is  a  waste  place — a  Sahara. 
I  burn  with  thirst !  I  perish  for  want  of  you ! 
One  touch  of  your  sweet,  cool  hand,  of  your 
delicious  lips,  would  save  me!" 

As  he  warmed  to  the  work,  he  followed  her 
about  the  room  on  his  knees. 

"What  would  I  not  dare  or  endure  for  you, 
my  darling?  Ah!  only  prove  my  fortitude, 
my  devotion.  For  your  sake,  sweet,  I  would 
trample  on  my  life,  would  go  through  the 

lowest  he Ouch!"  screamed  Krass,  with 

full  sincerity.  His  impassioned  arm,  while 
pioneering,  had  been  pierced  by  a  loosened 
belt-pin. 

"Herr  Concertmeister,"  said  Gretchen, 
with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye,  "you  quote  well,  but 
haven't  we  both  had  enough  of  waste  places?" 

"Just  as  I  feared!"  muttered  Krass,  to  him- 
sef,  as  he  walked  ruefully  homeward.  "Hart- 
mann's  job  wasn't  good  enough  for  her.  Well, 
well,  we'll  have  to  see  about  getting  old 
Wolfie's." 


XX 

What,      without     asking,      hither     hurried 

Whence? 
And,  without  asking,  Whither  hurried  hence ! 
Oh,  many  a  Cup  of  this  forbidden  Wine 
Must  drown  the  memory  of  that  insolence! 

— Omar  Khayyam. 

THE  regular  Wednesday  Kneipe  of  the 
orchestra  had  been  converted  into  a 
Thursday  birthday  party  for  Loe- 
wen,  and  the  old  kettle-drummer  occupied  one 
end  of  the  long  central  table  opposite  Wolf- 
gang, wreathed  in  an  unstable  creation  of  tin- 
selled laurel.  At  his  food  Loewen  was  always 
a  pleasing  and  curious  spectacle.  He  had 
done  military  service  in  his  youth,  and  four 
times  a  day  his  early  training  cropped  up  in 
him.  He  was  always  militant  at  his  meals. 
Before  attacking  a  roll  his  face  would  take 
on  an  invincible  expression.  Then  the  reso- 
lute jaws  would  bury  themselves  in  it  and  one 
could  see  the  dozens  of  valiant  little  wrinkles 
that  would  scale  the  cheeks  and  lodge  about 
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the  discolored  temples.  He  handled  a  knife 
like  a  sabre,  a  fork  like  a  bayonet,  and  his 
infrequent  operations  with  a  finger-bowl  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  ablutions  before  inspec- 
tion. 

But  now  the  engagement  was  over  and  Lae- 
wen relaxed  for  the  feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  beer.  This  was  his  golden  wedding. 
Fifty  years  ago  he  had  joined  himself  unto  the 
art  of  Music  and  nothing  had  ever  put  them 
asunder.  But  the  life  of  a  kettle-drummer  is 
not  an  electrifying  one,  and  such  an  event  as 
this  was  for  him  a  virgin  experience.  A  ban- 
quet in  his  honor!  It  was  the  red-letter  in  a 
remarkably  dun  life-alphabet. 

Blessedly  happy,  the  old  man  peered  about 
at  the  kindly  faces  of  his  friends.  There  was 
just  one  thing  to  shadow  his  triumph :  Fritz 
Heberlein  was  not  there  to  rejoice  with  him. 
For  Francesca,  after  hovering  long  between 
two  shores,  had  finally  decided  to  give  this 
one  another  trial ;  and  Sunny  Villy  spent  every 
available  moment  these  days  trying  to  cheer 
up  her  melancholy  convalescence. 

It  was  time  for  speeches,  and  after  some 
neighborly  prodding  Peter  arose. 

"Herr  Conductor  and  gentlemen,"  he  be- 
gan, "I  was  reading  last  night  one  of  the  tru- 
est poems  in  any  language.     It  was  about  the 
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future  life  of  the  faithful  painter.  And  im- 
mediately I  began  to  speculate  about  the  best 
and  most  faithful  musician  among  us — what 
his  Heaven  would  be  like.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  Kipling  had  missed  a  great  chance  in  not 
knowing  our  friend  Loewen." 

The  name  provided  an  excuse  for  a  liquid 
parenthesis. 

"So,"  he  continued,  "I  tried,  without  being 
a  poet,  to  supply  the  bard's  omission.  Here's 
my  immortal  work.  It's  called  A  Musician's 
Envoi : 

"When  the  last  great  symphony's  over,  and 

the  trumpet  is  eaten  with  rust; 
When  the  song  of  the  'cello  is  silent  and  the 

viol  has  crumbled  to  dust; 
The  drummer  shall  rest  from  his  parchment 

and  the  oboeist  rest  from  his  reed; — 
Shall  lie  down  in  the  Master's  green-room 

and  take  the  repose  they  need. 

"And  the  slothful  among  them  shall  suffer,  for 
jangling  bells  all  too  soon 

Shall  rouse  them  to  twang  for  all  ages  on 
harps  that  no  cunning  can  tune. 

But  the  faithful  shall  be  rewarded,  shall  com- 
pose, on  a  cloud  for  a  score, 

New  chants  for  the  morning-star  choir — a 
billion  voices  and  more. 
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"They  shall  play  on  the  resonant  planets  new 

music  of  the  spheres, 
And  have  as  parquet  the  Milky  Way,  the  hall 

where  each  auditor  hears. 
And  money  and  fame  shall  be  nothing,  but 

this  shall  be  the  prize! — 
A  beck  from  the  Master's  baton,  a  smile  from 

the  Master's  eyes." 

j> 

Prolonged  applause  greeted  Peter's  dog- 
gerel. Loewen  blew  a  loud  horn  salute 
through  his  handkerchief.  Then  he  braced 
up  and  applied  himself  with  redoubled  devo- 
tion to  the  observance  of  German  drinking 
laws.  But  these  in  no  wise  glazed  the  eye 
which  beheld  Wolfgang  rise  for  speech. 

"Not  alone  for  your  love-worthy  nature," 
began  the  veteran,  only  to  break  off  to  say, 
"Waider,  be  so  goot  to  fill  de  steins." 

There  was  a  gurgling  pause. 

The  old  gentleman,  holding  securely  to  the 
back  of  his  chair,  was  evidently  phrase-hunt- 
ing. His  famous  bald  spot,  which  had  glared 
with  so  much  pallid  severity  at  countless  au- 
diences, was  now  of  a  healthy  and  genial  pink. 

"Not  alone  for  your  love-worthy  nature," 
reiterated  he,  fixing  his  drummer  with 
a  somewhat  malty  gaze,  "a  nature  which 
I    hafe    already,    when    a    boy    in    Konigs- 
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berg,  known "     He  paused  for  several 

breaths. 

"Not  alone  for  your  convivial  powers;  not 
alone  for  your  musicianship;  not  alone  for 
your  glorious  regord  of  fifty  years  without 
blaying  in  public  one  false  note;  but  for  all 
dese  dings  do  we  find  ourselves  joy  to  offer  you 
some  tokens  of — of  our — our  attitude."  And, 
finishing  somewhat  lamely,  Wolfgang  sought 
to  cover  his  confusion  by  producing  from  his 
coat-tails  two  elaborately  gilded  drumsticks, 
which  he  brandished  to  a  mighty  and  guttural 
chorus  of : 

uHoch  soil  er  leben ! 

Hoch  soil  er  leben ! 

Dreimal  hoch!" 

The  concert  had  reached  the  intermission, 
and  the  foyer  of  the  Auditorium  swarmed 
with  the  elite  of  the  city.  With  remarkable 
facility  they  were  walking  off  and  gabbling  off 
the  influence  of  the  Beethoven  symphony. 
"Let  it  not  have  dominion  over  me,"  was 
their  motto.  They  talked  insistently,  without 
zest,  of  the  Charity  Ball,  of  the  upstart  Van 
Horn's  marriage,  of  the  soprano's  queer 
gown,  of  the  recent  football  season. 

Here  and  there  among  the  rows  of  red 
plush   seats   the    symphony   still    flowed    on, 
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where,  very  still  and  with  head  a  little  bent, 
remained  some  solitary  listener  attending  to 
the  voice  of  his  spiritual  echo. 

In  the  wilderness  of  the  first  balcony  a  small 
group,  compactly  crowded,  was  discussing  a 
point  of  rendition  excitedly,  with  flushed 
cheek,  as  though  the  music  had  contained 
something  alcoholic. 

"Unheard-of  tempo  ■!"  An  occasional 
phrase  was  audible.  "Precedent  torn  to  tat- 
ters!" "What's  wrong  to-day  with  Wolf- 
gang? 

The  concert  platform  was  deserted  save  for 
the  old  kettle-drummer,  who,  perched  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  sloping  stage,  was  deli- 
cately touching  a  brass  key  here  and  there,  and 
bowing  himself  down  as  if  in  response  to  thun- 
derous applause,  the  better  to>  hear  the  pitch  of 
his  parchment  above  the  clamor  in  the  wings. 
Double  basses  sprawled  their  ungainly  car- 
casses among  the  chairs  and  music-stands.  The 
polished  and  gleaming  bell  of  a  French  horn 
seemed  almost  to  resound  with  the  brazen 
glare  of  gaslight.  Behind  the  scenes  strolled 
the  players,  tooting  or  scraping  casually,  or 
talking  in  alien  tongues. 

"Herr  Concertmeister,"  called  Kopf  to 
Krass,  "you  may  have  a  chance  soon  to  con- 
duct de  orchestra. " 
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"It  may  be,"  was  the  reply,  "for  the  old 
man  seems  pretty  shaky  to-day." 

"Ja,  ja,"  put  in  Frauenknecht,  "he  is  get- 
ting a  little  old.  It  was  too  careless  of  Loe- 
wen  to  have  his  birthday  occur  de  day  before 
a  concert.    Nanu  !  we  shall  see." 

As  the  librarian  appeared  with  the  music 
for  Wolfgang's  desk,  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  new  concertmeister. 

"Let  me  see  those  scores  a  minute,"  he  said, 
importantly.  "You  need  not  wait,"  he  added, 
"I  will  take  them  out  myself." 

Then  he  stepped  behind  some  scenery  and, 
after  turning  the  leaves  critically,  produced 
from  his  pocket  a  small  tube  of  library  paste. 

An  ultra-modern  symphonic  poem  was  well 
under  way,  and  it  was  time  for  the  kettle- 
drummer,  with  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
measures'  rest  before  him,  to  meditate  refresh- 
ment. Loewen  was  no  toper,  but  a  rest  that 
ran  into  three  figures  generally  led  him  off 
the  back  of  the  stage,  through  the  little  iron 
door  and  down  the  alley  to  where,  beyond  a 
green  swinging  lattice,  Irish  hospitality  dis- 
pensed German  beer.  The  habitues  of 
"Mike's"  could  always  tell  the  rhythm  of  the 
current  musical  number,  for  the  feet  of  the  ap- 
proaching Loewen  followed  consistently  the 
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baton  of  the  unseen  Wolfgang.  Mike  had 
become  so  expert  that  he  could  tell  the 
"Brahms"  gait  from  the  "Wagner"  one,  and 
would  sometimes  call  attention  of  his  de- 
lighted guests  to  a  change  of  tempo,  when 
the  stately  adagio  progression  of  the 
"old  un"  suddenly  became  a  mad  presto 
prance. 

But  something  was  on  the  mind  of  Loewen 
to-day,  and  the  neighboring  performers  on 
double  bass  and  trombone  noted  with  surprise 
that  he  proposed  to  wait  out  his  two  hundred 
and  twenty-one  measures.  In  response  to  their 
questioning  glances,  however,  the  drummer 
only  looked  more  patriarchal  than  ever. 

Wolfgang  clung  more  and  more  heavily  to 
the  iron  railing  of  his  platform,  his  bald  spot 
gleamed  with  an  amazing  pallor,  but  still  his 
beat  was  firm  and  commanding. 

There  was  a  capricious  change  of  tempo, 
and  for  the  first  recorded  time  the  veteran's 
fingers  played  him  false  in  turning  together 
two  pages  of  the  score.  The  old  man  was 
visibly  overcome,  his  breathing  grew  labored, 
his  beat  faltered.  So  did  the  orchestra.  It 
was  a  tricky  rhythm,  and  violin  warred  with 
clarionet. 

"  'All  we  like  sheep  V  "  muttered  Joachim, 
the  little  second  violinist,  to  Peter. 
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Wolfgang  grew  rapidly  worse.  Catastro- 
phe was  imminent,  when 

Boom,  boom,  boom; 
Boom,  boom,  boom; 

thundered  the  voice  of  the  kettledrum  in  firm 
annunciation  of  the  true  and  only  rhythm, 
while  the  futile  hands  of  the  great  conductor 
fluttered  in  space,  they  knew  not  whither  nor 
whence. 

BOOM,  boom,  boom, 

extemporized  Loewen  to  the  universal  salva- 
tion ;  for  the  orchestral  ship  was  righted  by  the 
first  masterful  touch  on  her  tiller.  In  another 
minute  Wolfgang,  recovered  from  his  attack 
of  faintness,  was  again  in  control,  and  the 
double  bar  of  the  harbor  was  gained  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  populace. 

"Meine  Herren,  kindly  to  waid  a  mo- 
mend,"  said  Wolfgang  to  the  players  as  the 
audience  was  dispersing,  "I  hafe  to  rebrimand 
you,"  said  he,  turning  furiously  on  Loewen, 
"for  blaying  nine  notes  which  stood  not  in 
your  part.  Verdammte  Schweinerei !  You 
are  worthy  of  dismissal !  You  hafe  your  goot 
regord  of  fifty  years  sboilt.  One  more  of- 
fense  will    be    de    last!"      And   Wolfgang 
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marched  out,  the  soul  of  grieved  indignation. 

Every  one  except  Loewen  was  visibly  im- 
pressed by  this  tragedy  of  old  age.  Many  a 
musician  gasped  and  wondered  when  his  turn 
would  come.  Loewen,  however,  remained 
stolidly  patriarchal.  He  would  listen  to  no 
commiseration,  but  walked  out  alone,  a  pecu- 
liar light  in  his  eye.  With  unmusical  gait  he 
crossed  the  street  to  Mike's  and  set  himself 
down  at  an  empty  table  without  ordering  a 
drink. 

The  door  flew  open  and  Wolfgang  burst 
in. 

"Hans,  mein  Freund!"  he  cried,  falling 
upon  him  in  the  true  fashion  of  the  Father- 
land, "I  hafe  without  end  to  thank  you !  You 
hafe  me  from  a  shameful  grafe  safed!" 

"Ach  wass,  Heinrich  I"  the  other  exclaimed 
in  deprecation. 

Their  grizzled  mustaches  were  mingled. 

"Of  gourse  you  understoot  dat  discipline 
must  be  maintained  before  all  de  young  fools 
in  de  orchester?" 

"Of  gourse,"  echoed  Loewen,  beaming 
heartily  upon  him.  "Between  frients  such 
dings  hafe  not  to  be  spoken." 

Wolfgang  waved  at  Mike  as  if  summoning 
the  trombones  into  action. 

"Vat  did  old  Omar  say,  mein  Hans? 
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11  'Oh,  many  a  gup ' 

Nein  nein,  I  hafe  it: 

"  'Ach,  many  a  gulp  from  dis  forbitten  stein 
Must  drown  dat  memory  of  dis  insolence!'  " 

The  eyes  of  Loewen  twinkled  as  he  ordered 
Pilsener. 

"Vat  insolence?"  he  queried. 


XXI 

AMBITION,"  declares  Horace,  "like 
the  dropsy,  grows  by  feeding."  The 
Stradivarius  which  Krass  had  ex- 
torted by  blackmail  from  Faelscher,  the  violin 
counterfeiter,  had  been  a  mere  appetizer  to 
his  acquisitive  palate.  And  even  after  he  had 
gulped  down  the  pottage  of  Hartmann's  po- 
sition he  was  still  ravenous  for  the  richer  mess 
of  Wolfgang's.  He  wanted  it  for  two  rea- 
sons :  as  a  bait  for  the  Little  Mother,  and  as  a 
means  of  securing  that  ascendancy  over  his 
fellows  which  the  Krasses  of  this  life  always 
covet. 

Ever  since  Krass  had  insinuated  himself 
into  the  concertmeister's  chair  he  had  hun- 
gered outrageously  for  the  conductorship. 
Baton  in  hand,  he  felt  he  could  carry  any 
feminine    citadel.      And    even    if    Gretchen 

should  refuse  him  again,  there  was  a  way 

But  that  bridge  he  gallantly  decided  not  to 
cross  for  the  present,  even  in  thought. 

Like  one  of  the  wise  virgins  he  had  poured 
oil  into  his  lamp  for  a  year  past — in  libations 
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to  the  deities  of  orchestral  literature,  not  for- 
getting to  imprecate  the  moderns  for  their 
overladen  and  intricate  scores.  Surely  neither 
Richard  Strauss  nor  Hartmann  had  consid- 
ered the  weak  nerves  of  Krass  when  they 
wrote  their  tone-poems  in  forty-five  parts  that 
swooped  through  the  leaves  of  the  conductor's 
score  like 

"The  ground-swirl  of  the  perished  leaves  of 
Hope." 

Krass  had  worn  himself  out  in  preparing  to 
succeed  Wolfgang,  and  had  become  one  of  the 
most  irritable  of  men.  For  even  when  one 
conducts  a  lamp  in  lieu  of  an  orchestra  one 
cannot  expect  to  read  a  hundred  notes  a  sec- 
ond day  after  day  and  still  keep  one's 
equanimity. 

But  overstudy  was  the  least  of  his  troubles. 
For  that,  he  had  been  recompensed  by  a  belief 
in  his  own  unique  excellence  as  a  conductor.  It 
was  hope  deferred  that  made  his  heart  sick. 
His  earlier  machinations  had  worked  quickly, 
neatly.  But  Wolfgang  was  a  hard  one  to 
supplant,  and  Loewen  had  dealt  the  aspirant 
a  crushing  blow  when  he  saved  the  tottering 
old  conductor  in  spite  of  the  careful  foresight 
and  the  paste  of  Krass. 
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Again,  a  fortnight  before,  an  illness  of  the 
veteran  had  thrown  on  the  concertmeister  the 
conduct  of  rehearsal  and  prepared  him  to  ex- 
pect that  the  succession  was  not  far  off.  But 
the  old  gentleman  had  soon  recovered,  and  of 
late  had  gained  steadily  in  health  and  vigor. 
It  was  most  disheartening.  He  might  last  for 
years.  Here  was  the  season  half  over — the 
season  that  Conductor  Krass  himself  ought 
to  have  ushered  in.  The  advertisement  of  the 
symphony  concerts  glared  up  at  him  from  the 
newspaper  beside  his  plate,  but  there  was  no 
word  in  it  of  Krass.  It  was  a  blatant  wrong 
that  his  genius  should  further  be  wasted  in 
mere  fiddling  and  in  the  directing  of  stupid  ac- 
companiments. Then  another  notice  caught 
his  eye : 

THE  FUTURE  DIVULGED! 

ADVICE 

Given  in  All  the  Affairs  of  Life. 

Help  by  Occult  Means. 

Beyond  the  Power  of  Other  Clairvoyants. 

ONE  DOLLAR. 

Habakkuk.  413  Gavel  Street. 

The  fingers  of  Krass  sought  imaginary  har- 
monics on  his  Vienna  roll  as  he  pondered  the 
advertisement,  reading  it  over  and  over. 
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"The  future  divulged  1"  What  would  he 
not  give  to  know,  for  instance,  how  Wolf- 
gang's health  would  stand  the  season?  Per- 
haps there  was  some  other  way  in  which  his 
ambition  would  be  realized.  "I'll  try  it!" 
he  cried,  with  a  sudden  gesture  of  determina- 
tion. 

It  was  thus  that  after  luncheon  the  assist- 
ant conductor  found  himself  in  Gavel  Street. 
No.  413  was  calculated  to*  charm  the  senses  as 
little  by  its  architecture  as  by  its  interior  deco- 
rations, and  the  tawdry  squalor  of  the  office 
into  which  he  was  admitted  led  Krass  to  hope 
that  the  medium  could  do  more  for  the  for- 
tunes of  others  than  for  his  own. 

He  was  a  short,  pale  man,  lean  and  lithe 
like  a  greyhound,  with  eyes  that  brightened  to 
an  uncanny  and  perfervid  intensity  as  the  de- 
tails of  the  situation  were  presented  to  him. 

He  paced  the  room  restively,  his  chin  buried 
in  a  soiled  vermilion  cravat,  and  seemed  to 
grapple  with  diseased  nerves  as  he  glowered 
at  the  twiddling  fingers  of  the  musician.  He 
broke  abruptly  into  Krass's  tale  of  hope  de- 
ferred. 

"What  would  you  make  in  this  new  posi- 
tion?" 

"An  increase  in  salary  of  three  thousand 
dollars." 


ttrawn  by  Leon  Gutpon, 

'I  make  them  happen,'  he  whispered.1 
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Habakkuk  quickened  his  step  as  if  under 
the  growing  excitement  of  a  monumental  con- 
ception. Then  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  in  a 
low,  rapid  mutter,  his  body  vibrant  apparently 
with  the  power  of  some  suppressed  idea,  said: 

4 'You  came  for  a  prophecy,  didn't  you  ?  You 
wished  to  find  out  what  is  going  to  happen  this 
season.  Much  good  that  would  have  done 
you !  But  you're  in  luck  to  have  found  me. 
I  do  more  than  foretell  events."  He  drew 
himself  up  with  an  inscrutable  and  Napoleonic 
air.  "I  make  them  happen,"  he  whispered, 
sharply.  "If  you  obey  me,"  he  continued, 
"I  may  be  able  to  secure  you  this  position, 
and  soon,  too." 

He  attempted  to  stare  the  musician  down, 
but  Krass  warily  regarded  the  wall-paper. 

"See  here,"  exclaimed  the  musician,  "no 
assault;  I  can't  hear  to  that."  Habakkuk 
darted  to  the  door. 

"There  is  the  street!"  he  cried,  with  a  jerk 
of  his  disengaged  thumb. 

"Come,"  returned  Krass,  in  a  softer  voice, 
"I  meant  nothing  out  of  the  way.  Be  so  kind 
as  to  tell  me  your  plan." 

"Just  this,"  replied  the  medium,  shutting 
the  door  and  lowering  his  voice.  "You  give 
me  the  necessary  introduction,  I  do  the  rest. 
Lucky  for  you  that  I  know  about  musicians. 
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I  once  played  snare-drum  and  triangle  in  a  the- 
a-ter.  On  the  day  I  secure  you  Wolfgang's 
position  you  pay  me  five  hundred  dollars.  No 
go,  no  pay.  You  see,  it  all  depends  on 
whether  I  can  get  the  old  man  under." 

"Under  what?"  inquired  Krass,  in  some 
alarm. 

"The  influence." 

"What  kind  of  a  thing  is  that?" 

"Hypnotism." 

Krass  looked  blank.  "Are  you  talking  Pol- 
ish?" he  asked. 

Habakkuk  waved  the  interruption  aside. 

"Don't  you  know  what  hypnotism  is  ?  Why, 
my  friend,  it's  the  greatest  science  of  the  age." 

The  medium  assumed  an  effective  pose. 

"I  can  do  more  things,  O  Ratio,"  he  in- 
toned, "than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  phil- 
ology." 

No  light  glimmered  in  Krass's  stare. 

"Why,"  cried  the  medium,  "I  think  noth- 
ing whatever  of  common,  ordinary  miracles. 
I  can  do  things  that  you'd  dream  about  all  the 
rest  of  your  life.  Science  is  fairly  sprinting 
along  these  days.  Talk  about  olden  times? 
Pshaw !  I  only  wish  I  had  one  of  them  old 
Hebrew  prophets  here.  I'd  show  him !"  Ha- 
bakkuk suddenly  lowered  his  voice.  "Never 
heard  of  post-hypnotic  suggestion,  didn't  you  ? 
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Well,  you  see  it  works  this  way — shall  I  put 
you  under?    I  won't  charge  for  it." 

The  medium  fixed  the  musician  with  a 
steady  stare  and  advanced  upon  him. 

"Gott  bewahre  I"  yelled  Krass,  assuming  a 
hurried  posture  of  defense. 

"AH  right,  sir,"  purred  Habukkuk;  "I 
won't  do  you  nothing.  I  can  explain  without 
an  object-lesson." 

And  soon  Krass  was  deep  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  weird  science  of  influencing  the  conduct 
of  "subjects"  by  "suggestion." 

Toward  evening  he  emerged  and  walked 
up  Gavel  Street  with  an  expression  on  his  lean, 
dark  face  bordering  upon  good  cheer.  His  left 
hand  was  fingering  out  upon  the  seam  of  his 
trousers  the  Lohengrin  Wedding  March;  his 
right  was  crooked  as  though  it  already  grasp- 
ed a  baton. 


XXII 

WARNER  and  Slocum,  prodded  by 
Peter,  had  shown  tremendous  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  serious  music  at 
Princeton.  For  their  trip  to  Philadelphia  the 
year  before  had  converted  them,  in  their  own 
despite,  to  the  "greatest  show  on  earth."  And 
though  they  ow^d  Wolfgang  a  grudge  for 
enticing  their  chum  away  from  college,  yet 
they  were  willing  to  cut  their  fingers  to  the 
bone  pulling  wires  in  oraer  to  see  him  again  on 
the  old  campus  before  they  plunged  through 
the  fatal  car  window  in  June  into  the  wide, 
wide  world. 

At  last  everything  was  arranged  and  the 
great  hour  drew  near.  All  day  the  virile  town 
of  Princeton  had  fluttered  with  unaccustomed 
millinery  and  preoccupied  couples  had  search- 
ed the  campus  in  vain  for  unpublic  nooks. 
Alexander  Hall  was  crowded  long  before 
eight.  Downstairs  in  the  "horse-shoe,"  sacred 
at  other  times  to  the  seniors,  gleamed  the 
ruffles,  the  laces,  the  white  arms  and  the  virgin 
shirt-bosoms  of  the  promenaders.    The  stage 
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was  filled  with  bosoms  calculated  to  appear 
white  at  twenty  yards.  In  this  matter  the 
'cellists  and  contra-bassists  were  not  so  pre- 
cise, for  it  was  theirs  to  lurk  behind  large  and 
opaque  instruments.  Beyond  the  "horse-shoe" 
appeared  the  little  colony  of  celebrities  who 
have  helped  to  make  Nassau  so  notable  among 
towns. 

In  the  steep,  semi-circular  gallery  swarmed 
the  students  in  corduroys,  in  orange,  and  black 
jerseys,  in  knickerbockers — in  short,  in  the 
fatigue  uniform  of  the  campus,  which  con- 
sists of  the  most  comfortable  things  handy. 
They  applauded  "St.  Peter,"  the  guardian  of 
the  chapel  door,  every  time  he  appeared  on 
the  stage  with  more  chairs;  and  welcomed 
Mack,  the  librarian,  as  a  personal  friend  when 
he  placed  the  scores  on  Wolfgang's  desk. 
They  gave  an  excellent  vocal  imitation  of  tun- 
ing up,  and  exhorted  Ballschiitz,  who*  occu- 
pied the  central  marble  "throne,"  to  get  an 
instrument  more  in  keeping  with  royalty  than 
the  piccolo. 

Then  they  settled  down  to  some  serious  lis- 
tening, and,  at  the  close  of  the  overture,  the 
gallery  arose  to  a  man  with  a  thrilling  cres- 
cendo shout,  a  novel  stimulus  even  to  the  vet- 
eran nerves  of  Wolfgang.  The  orchestra  had 
never  played  better.    As  for  the  students,  they 
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had  experienced  a  change  of  heart  in  finding 
that  they  liked  "classical"  music  "up  to  the 
limit."  But  not  until  the  Little  Mother  ap- 
peared did  the  enthusiasm  reach  a  definite 
climax.  At  Wolfgang's  request,  she  was  to 
play  with  Franz  in  that  composer's  Canzone 
for  violin,  harp  and  orchestra.  She  had 
not  consented  without  a  bitter  struggle,  for, 
though  time  had  laid  soothing  hands  on  her 
loyal  indignation,  it  was  hard  to  think  of  ap- 
pearing in  public  with  a  man  who  had  done 
violence  to  her  father's  reputation. 

The  violin  began  a  soft,  passionate  strain, 
and  there  was  civil  war  in  Gretchen's  heart  as 
she  realized  that  those  tones  spoke  to  her  only 
of  a  swiftly  known  hero,  playing  to>  a  girl  who 
hovered  in  the  shadowy  wings  of  a  hall ;  of  a 
certain  height  above  a  shoreless  lake  lighted 
by  a  cloud-cathedral;  of  two  indelibly  vivid 
rides  between  heaven  and  the  cobblestones  of  a 
beloved  city.  And  her  fingers  swept  out  re- 
sponse in  a  sudden  gust  of  reproach  as  she  re- 
called the  treachery  that  had  overwhelmed  her 
love,  though  not  her  memory.  Then  the  an- 
swer came  and  her  heart  stood  still  under  the 
influence  of  the  genius  at  her  side  as  he  poured 
out  his  devotion  in  its  native  language,  the 
language  of  which  poetry  is  a  mere  prose 
translation.    So  she  forgot  again  and  followed 
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where  he  led  and  answered  when  he  called; 
and  only  returned  to  the  actual  when  a  heath- 
enish hubbub  broke  in  upon  them  and  they 
were  playing  no  longer,  and  some  one  in  the 
gallery  led  off  a  triple  cheer  for 

"The  peach !  the  peach;  the  PEACH !" 

Franz  took  her  hand,  and  for  the  following 
moments,  while  he  led  her  through  the  ap- 
plauding orchestra  from  anteroom  to  stage 
and  back,  she  seemed  once  more  to  be  climb- 
ing the  lake-bluff  to  some  vague  region  of 
delight. 

The  second  climax  of  the  concert  came,  as 
it  should,  at  the  end,  for  then  Wolfgang  broke 
over  his  ironclad  rule  of  'no  encores.'  At  the 
third  note  the  boys  sprang  to  their  feet  with  a 
sudden  delighted  solemnity  and  burst  into 
song: 

"Tune  every  heart  and  every  voice, 
Bid  every  care  withdraw. 
Let  all  with  one  accord  rejoice 
In  praise  of  old  Nassau." 

Then  the  upper  air  grew  dark  with  caps 
and  hats  waiving  rhythmically  to  the  thrilling 
chorus : 
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"In  praise  of  old  Nassau,  my  boys, 
Hurrah !  hurrah !  hurrah ! 
Her  sons  shall  give  while  they  shall  live 
Three  cheers  for  old  Nassau." 

Pandemonium  broke  loose  as  the  last  chorus 
ended.  The  president  of  the  senior  class  could 
be  seen  waving  his  arms  meaningfully  in  the 
gallery.  Then  every  one — girls,  celebrities, 
"polers"  and  all — gave  a  triple  cheer  for 
Wolfgang,  which  the  veteran  acknowledged 
with  something  like  a  smile  on  his  stern  old 
face.  Another  cheer  for  the  orchestra  fol- 
lowed, and  then,  slowly  gathering  momentum 
as  it  swept  along,  a  mighty  "locomotive"  for 
Princeton. 

"It  hass  been  a  notable  incident  in  de  his- 
tory of  American  music,"  remarked  Wolf- 
gang to  Loewen  in  the  anteroom.  'Nefer 
knew  I  such  an  demonstration.  To-night  feel 
I  tvendy  years  younger." 

"Ja,"  remarked  the  old  kettle-drummer 
drily,  "de  American  hass  lungs." 

Peter's  mother  had  come  to  Nassau  espec- 
ially to  chaperone  Gretchen  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  trio  had  more  than  their  share  of 
attention  as  they  drove  away  to  the  dance  at 
the  Casino.  The  little  scene  made  Franz 
thoroughly  wretched.     He  was  in  the  midst 
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of  a  reaction  from  the  exaltation  of  his  re- 
cent experience.  And  the  quick  repartee,  the 
smart  slang,  the  buoyancy  of  these  gay,  beauti- 
ful men  who  were  pouring  past  him,  their 
handsome,  care-free,  unconscious  faces,  sug- 
gested personal  comparisons  that  weighed  him 
deeper  into  the  slough  of  despond.  It  was 
impossible !  No,  he  could  never  be  as  attrac- 
tive to  the  girl  he  loved  as  these  brilliant  and 
wonderful  Americans.  If  ever  he  had  pos- 
sessed any  charm,  he  felt  that  he  had  lavished 
it  through  long  nights  on  his  score-paper. 
Yes,  he  was  good  for  composing  music  at  a 
desk,  and  then  fiddling  it  into  the  air — noth- 
ing more.  With  elaborate  courtesy  he  de- 
clined Slocum's  invitation  to  "come  on,  see 
Princeton  with  the  gang,"  and  wandered 
out  alone  across  the  snow  of  the  lower 
campus. 

Meanwhile  Warner,  Slocum  and  a  few  of 
their  classmates  who  were  not  going  to  the 
dance  had  organized  themselves  into  an  enter- 
tainment committee,  and  were  busy  sorting 
the  musicians  into  detachments  which  might 
"do  the  town"  according  to  preference.  Some 
elected  to  swim  in  Brokaw  tank,  string  players 
all  of  them,  for  violinists  are  notoriously  fond 
of  the  water.  More  preferred  the  Inn,  with 
its  beer  and  its  student  songs.    So  that  a  com- 
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paratively  small  party  was  left,  eager  for  the 
sights  and  the  characteristic  life  of  the  cam- 
pus. To  the  general  surprise,  Sunny  Villy  re- 
fused to  join  them  and  slunk  away  dejectedly 
toward  his  hotel. 

uHe  becomes  like  his  vife,"  muttered 
Frauenknecht,  with  a  sigh. 

They  stepped  out  into  the  open  space  before 
the  Hall  and  a  murmur  of  delight  arose 
among  the  musicians.  To  the  southwest, 
flanked  by  a  frowning  castle,  an  arched  Gothic 
tower  of  exquisite  proportions  gleamed  in  the 
moonlight.  An  observatory  squatted  oppo- 
site, goggling  at  the  solar  system  with  a  single 
protuberant  eye.  They  moved  on  to  see  how, 
near  the  delicate  grace  of  the  Library  towers, 
old  Nassau  Hall  carried  its  colonial  head  with 
all  the  dignity  of  an  undersized  but  appre- 
ciated genius.  Slocum  sketched  its  history  in 
a  sentence. 

Loewen  reverentially  removed  his  hat. 

"At  last,"  he  muttered,  "hafe  I  a  building 
in  America  seen  mit  an  atmosphere  of  its  own. 
So  der  Vashington  wass  dere?    Grossartig!" 

"Aber,"  exclaimed  Kopf,  "dis  iss  almost  so 
goot  as  der  Oxford !" 

"What  do  you  do  when  you  call  on  each 
other  ?"  inquired  Krass.  "Do  you  send  up 
your  cards?" 
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"This  is  the  way  we  call?"  returned  the 
sophomore,  megaphoning  his  hands. 

"Hello,  Pious  Root!"  he  bellowed  at  a  dor- 
mitory; "stick  your  head  out!" 

A  muffled  retort  floated  from  under  the 
roof. 

"Stick  it  out!"  insisted  Warner. 

A  window  bumped  down  and  a  towsled 
head  appeared  over  a  torso  of  pink  pyjama. 

"Stick  it  in  again,"  said  Warner,  retiring 
out  of  harm's  way  and  leaving  Krass  to  a 
sudden  baptism. 

"D ,  you  Rummy,  cut  it  out." 

The  last  word  came  faintly  down  as  if 
muted  by  a  blanket. 

In  the  center  of  a  quadrangle  an  old  can- 
non thrust  its  muzzle  into  the  earth  as  though, 
sick  of  student  squabbles,  it  were  meditating 
hostilities  in  the  Far  East.  Opposite  stood 
twin  Ionic  temples,  their  white,  fluted  columns 
dazzling  among  the  dark  tree  trunks.  From 
far  away  came  the  report  of  a  gun.  A  blazing 
mass  fell  from  a  window  beyond  the  temples, 
and  excited  cries  were  borne  up  from  the  lower 
campus.  Near  the  observatory  a  window  was 
flung  open  with  a  cry  of  "Fresh  fi-i-ire!" 

"It  gifes  a  fire !"  exclaimed  Kopf. 

"Led  us  hellup!"  cried  the  inflammable 
Frauenknecht. 
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Just  then  a  burning  bunch  of  newspaper  fell 
at  their  feet,  scattering  the  group  like  a  bomb, 
and  half  the  inmates  of  West  College  leaned 
from  their  windows  yelling,  "Fresh  fi-i-re!" 
accompanying  themselves  on  many  strange 
and  unearthly  instruments,  foreign  to  the 
Wolfgang  Orchestra.  Similar  effects  sounded 
antiphonally  from  every  part  of  the  campus. 
Slocum  thought  best  to  enlighten  Ball- 
schutz,  who  had  turned  the  color  of  moon- 
light. 

"It's  nothing,"  said  he,  "only  fresh  fire." 

"Where  iss  dat?" 

The  American  explained  that  it  was  an  in- 
termezzo between  the  desperate  fits  of  study 
to  which  the  undergraduates  of  Nassau  were 
addicted. 

"Who  lights  it,  de  freshmans?"  inquired 
the  piccolo. 

Slocum  assured  him  that  it  was  an  ideal 
blaze,  supplementary  to  that  wherewith  "the 
youthful  heart  for  learning  burns,"  but  that 
freshmen  were  excluded  from  its  genial 
hearth. 

The  din  was  at  its  height  when  somebody 
back  of  the  Greek  temples  roared  through  a 
megaphone,  "All  o^o-over!" 

The  word  was  taken  up  like  a  countersign, 
and  within   the   minute  the   campus  was   as 
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peaceful  as  the  grave  of  Jonathan  Edwards  in 
Witherspoon  Cemetery. 

Franz,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro  on  a 
lonely  terrace  of  the  lower  campus,  gazing 
out  over  the  snow-covered  valley,  passed 
again  through  the  experiences  of  the  evening. 
He  recalled  his  fear  that  Gretchen  would  toy 
with  his  Canzone  as  she  had  toyed  with  him ; 
then  the  chivalrous  revulsion  of  feeling  when 
his  truer  self  had  cried  out  that  she  might 
treat  his  piece  as  she  pleased, — he  was  hon- 
ored if  she  played  it  at  all,  no  matter  how. 
And  he  muttered  the  lines  that  so  well  voiced 
his  mood : 

"But,  please  you,  wonder  would  I  put 
My  cheek  beneath  that  lady's  foot 
Rather  than  trample  under  mine 
The  laurels  of  the  Florentine, 
And  you  shall  see  how  the  devil  spends 
A  fire  God  gave  for  other  ends !" 

Then  came  the  concert,  the  momentary  strug- 
gle with  her  spirit,  her  yielding;  the  unspeak- 
able delight  of  those  moments  of  concord. 
Then  the  beautiful  crowd  and  the  darkness 
had  come  between  them. 

Far  off  a  line  of  light  flashed  into  view,  a 
train  on  the  main  track.    A  continuous,  barely 
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discernible  sound,  reached  him  like  the  roar 
of  remote  surf. 

"It  is  so  that  she  came  into  my  life,"  said 
Franz  to  himself. 

The  train  swooped  into  some  woods. 

"And  like  that,"  he  went  on,  "did  she  hide 
herself  from  me." 

The  cars  reached  a  clearing. 

"Thank  the  lieber  Gott !"  he  murmured  fer- 
vently.    "Again  I  see  that  light." 

Beckoning  westward  the  gleam  faded  away. 

For  half  an  hour  carriages  had  been  rolling 
up  to  a  brilliantly  lighted  building.  The  place 
caught  Franz's  eye,, and  approaching  he  could 
see  dark  forms  against  the  windows  at  places 
where  the  paint  had  been  rubbed  off  by  acci- 
dent or  design,  to  make  peep-holes  for  the 
dwellers  in  outer  darkness.  Just  then  a 
watcher  left  and  Franz  took  his  place.  He 
did  not  see  the  rich  decorations,  the  orchestra, 
the  palms  and  the  toilettes  of  that  ballroom, 
for  within  two  paces  of  where  he  stood,  Gret' 
chen,  bewitching  in  her  concert-gown,  was 
talking  with  a  young  Apollo,  while  half  a 
dozen  youths  hovered  anxiously  about.  Be- 
fore long  Peter  claimed  a  dance.  Twice  they 
circled  the  room.  Then  Franz  saw  them  dis- 
appear toward  the  seclusion  of  the  luxuriously 
fitted  bowling-alley. 
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Through  the  small  hours  he  shivered  at  his 
peep-hole.  But  he  did  not  notice  the  cold. 
His  life  had  all  gone  to  his  eyes. 

The  sightseers  were  straggling  up  the  stairs 
of  University  Hall. 

"Let's  look  into  this  joint/'  said  Warner 
on  the  first  landing.  "These  freshmen 
foolishly  indulged  in  the  pride  of  life  when 
they  fitted  up  their  room;  so  it  has  become 
rather  popular." 

He  knocked. 

There  was  no  response. 

Warner  thumped. 

Again  silence. 

"It's  no  good!"  he  shouted.  "Open  up 
there,  you  freshmen!" 

His  tones  echoed  companionless  in  the  cor- 
ridor. 

Warner  kicked  lustily. 

"Loosen  up,  infants !"  he  called,  "or  in  goes 
your  door." 

The  latch  clicked  and  a  phantom  appeared 
in  the  crack. 

Warner  brushed  in  without  ceremony. 

"That's  better,"  he  observed  genially, 
"but  you  will  soon  learn  that  the 
motto  of  Princeton  hospitality  is  'The 
sooner,    the    quicker/    (Quam    celerius,    tarn 
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citius!  You'd  better  put  it  over  your 
portal." 

"Light !"  said  Warner.  "Let  there  be  light 
on  the  subject. " 

The  ghost  lit  the  gas. 

Warner  approached  a  bed  in  the  corner. 

"Rise,  freshman  I"  he  roared. 

A  second  white  figure  appeared  from  under 
the  covers. 

Warner  stepped  back,  waving  his  arms. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Wolfgang  Orchestra," 
he  intoned,  "allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  the 
musical  prodigies  of  the  university.  You  have 
entranced  us  to-night  with  your  art.  Now  we 
will  do  our  best  to  reciprocate." 

Some  of  the  musicians  bowed  and  clicked 
their  heels.  Ballschiitz  removed  his  hat  with 
the  jerky  wrist-motion  of  the  German  student. 
Others  stood  quite  still,  at  a  loss  what  to  make 
of  the  experience.  But  Loewen  broke  out  into 
a  guffaw  which  set  the  emotional  pitch. 

Warner  produced  a  mammoth  bone  button 
from  his  pocket  as  he  approached  the  second 
figure. 

"Dissolve  in  the  mouth,"  said  he;  "good 
for  the  voice." 

The  lips  of  the  figure  bulged  over  the 
button. 

The  walls  of  the  room  were  adorned  with  a 
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collection  of  national  costumes.  Warner  pull- 
ed down  a  Persian  outfit  and  handed  it  gravely 
to  his  other  host. 

"Robe  thyself,  freshman,"  said  he. 

It  was  a  simple  toilet. 

"Mount,  freshmani" 

The  figure  climbed  five  feet  toward  the 
moon,  leaving  visible  only  a  pair  of  thin  Per- 
sian shanks. 

"Sing,  freshman  I"  commanded  the  soph- 
omore. 

"Wha'  sha'  I  sig?"  came  down  in  meek 
and  muffled  accents. 

"  'Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee/  was  the  re- 
sponse. 

"Oh,  cut  that  out!"  interposed  Slocum; 
"let's  have  'In  Winter  I  Get  Up  at  Night.'  " 

"It  is  well,"  said  Warner;  "sing,  fresh- 
man!" 

"I  withu,"  trolled  the  climber  thickly,  as 
through  an  atrocious  hair-lip. 

"I  ge  u  a  ni 
A  re  wy  yeow  cadu-li 
I  thuwu  qui  e  othu  way 
I  ha  to  wo  to  be  by  thay 

I  ha  to  wo  to  be  a  thee 

The  bir  thtill  hoppi  on  the  ee 
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A  heo  the  gown  uph  pheepu  fee 
Thtill  goi  wy  me  i  the  thtee 

A  doth  no  i  thee  har  to  you 
Whe  aw  the  thky  i  chle  a  woo 
And  I  phoo  li  tho  wu  to  phay" 

Here  the  button  escaped  from  the  singer's 
mouth,  falling  with  a  tiny  clatter,  and  the 
voice  suddenly  became  pure  and  musical : 

"I  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day." 

"Enough,  freshman,"  called  Warner. 
"Descend!" 

"It  would  be  better,"  observed  Loewen,  "to 
gife  all  singers  such  throat  pastiles.  For  den 
de  words  would  not  take  de  attention  from  de 
music  avay." 

From  the  wall  Warner  pulled  a  banjo  which 
had  lost  its  parchment  head,  possibly  in  some 
former  conference  of  sophomores  and  fresh- 
men. Holding  out  the  handle,  he  slipped  the 
frame  around  his  own  neck  like  a  collar. 

"Apprehend,  freshman!"  he  commanded, 
"and  perform  thy  divine  flute  symphony  in  B 
natural." 

He  turned  to  the  other. 

"Lowly  Fooler,  render  unto  Terpsichore 
her  due!" 
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The  unfortunates  evidently  knew  what  was 
expected  of  them.  The  dancer  pirouetted, 
whirled  his  scanty  draperies  and  kicked  his 
bare  feet  higher  and  higher,  while  the  musi- 
cian, like  a  tame  bear,  followed  the  circling 
Warner,  playing  a  tremendous  flute  obligato 
on  the  neck  of  the  ancient  banjo,  to  the  huge 
delight  of  the  Wolfgang  Orchestra. 

The  stars  had  set  and  the  east  was  smudged 
with  grey  as  Gretchen  drove  from  the  dance. 
With  a  quiet  wonder,  she  half  came  out  of  her 
waking  dream  to  match  platitudes  with  Peter's 
sleepy  mother.  She  knew  that  she  had  been 
the  belle  of  that  ball.  Why  had  she  not  en- 
joyed it  more  ?  Perhaps  because  she  had  been 
a  little  disappointed,  had  expected  too  much 
of  Peter's  friends.  These  fine-looking  fellows 
who  had  spent  years  at  a  great  seat  of  learning 
amid  advantages  that  she  most  deeply  en- 
vied them — why  were  they  not  the  brilliant 
men  she  had  expected  instead  of  the  callow 
and  rather  vapid  youths  she  had  found  ?  They 
looked  like  young  gods,  but  they  talked  like 
poor  Poll.  Several  had  actually  told  her  that 
the  concert  was  "awfully  pretty,"  and  had 
gone  on  to  ask  if  she  could  play  rag-time  on 
her  harp.  She  began  to  fear  that  such  people 
as  musical  geniuses  and  Denizens  had  spoiled 
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her  taste  for  less  interesting  society,  for  she 
realized  that  the  lights  and  the  dance  tunes 
of  the  Casino  had  no  sooner  faded  from  her 
senses  than  they  had  been  replaced  by  a  far 
brighter  inner  illumination,  and  by  the  melody 
she  had  played  hours  before  with  the  man 
whom  she  ought  to  hate.  But  the  charm  of 
the  vision,  of  the  music,  was  too  imperious 
and  there  was  no  drawing  back.  As  they 
drove  up  before  the  Inn,  a  faint  glow  lay  on 
the  giant  acacias,  and  to  Gretchen's  abstracted 
eyes  the  gnarled,  bare  branches  had  twisted 
themselves  into  hieroglyphs  which  bodied 
forth  mysterious  and  gracious  promises. 

She  entered  her  room  without  a  thought  of 
sleep  and  went  to  the  eastward  window.  A 
segment  of  crimson  showed  through  the  trees. 
Then  the  music  of  Franz's  Canzone  rose  as 
of  itself  to  her  lips.  In  that  instant,  with  no 
appreciable  shock,  she  found  herself  pacing  a 
beach  in  the  brightening  grey,  confronting  the 
catastrophe  of  her  life.  And  through  the 
scene  the  melody  wove  itself  by  a  right  as 
divine  as  that  of  the  atmosphere.  A  thought 
suddenly  struck  her  breathless  as  it  sprang 
full-grown  into  a  conviction. 

"It  does  belong  there  I"  she  cried  to  the  re- 
splendant  horizon,  knowing  now  that  the 
music  was   the  very  essence,   the  innermost 
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heart  of  that  sunrise  meeting  on  Ravinia 
beach.  There,  in  that  hour  of  perfect  silence, 
she  bowed  herself  before  the  spirit  of  him 
whom  she  both  loved  and  hated,  wondering  at 
the  Midas-fingers  that  could  touch  an  experi- 
ence so  ghastly  into  the  golden  thing  that  now 
was  streaming  into  her  room  and  had  begun 
to  find  its  way  back  into  her  heart. 

Slowly  she  drew  the  curtain  and  turned  to- 
ward the  bed.  Then,  with  a  sudden  impulse, 
she  dropped  to  her  knees. 

"Father,"  she  whispered,  "help  me  to  for- 
give 1" 


XXIII 

THE  journey  home  marked  a  new  epoch 
in  Franz's  life.  The  gleam  beckoning 
him  westward  across  the  valley  had 
been  no  mere  Will  o'  the  Wisp,  for  the  next 
day  on  the  cars  he  caught  a  reflection  of  it  in 
Gretchen  Auber's  eyes.  But  this  was  not 
until  long  after  she  had  made  room  for  him 
to  sit  beside  her  and  had  tacitly  signalled  him 
to  recross  the  frontier  of  formal  acquaintance. 
Franz,  unversed  in  feminine  ways,  had  not 
been  elated  at  first.  "She  pities  me,"  he  had 
thought,  trying  to  keep  his  talk  as  stereotyped 
as  possible.  But  she  had  been  insistently 
friendly,  had  told  him  much  of  her  past  life, 
had  drawn  him  to  speak  of  his  boyhood,  of 
his  education,  of  his  travels,  and  finally  of  his 
art. 

"Mr.  Hartmann,"  she  said,  "I  believe  you 
are  one  of  those  rare  musicians  who  think 
actual  articulate  thoughts." 

"Yes,"  he  admitted,  "it  is  the  weakest  point 
in  my  music.  I  always  have  some  definite  idea 
in  my  head  when  I  am  composing.    But  how 
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did  you  guess  ?  It  is  long  since  we  have  known 
each  other." 

He  tried  to  talk  indifferently,  but  his  heart 
was  too  clamorous. 

"The  music  speaks  for  itself,"  she  returned, 
ignoring  his  last  remark.  uDo  you  know,  I 
think  I  shall  have  to  scold  you  for  making  me 
neglect  my  practicing." 

"How  so?" 

"Your  violin,  your  music  always  suggest 
things  to  me  that  have  to  be  written  down." 

His  voice  was  deep  and  almost  tremulous 
as  he  asked :    "What  did  they  say  last  night?" 

"Many  things," 

Her  words  were  so  low  that  he  bent  closer. 

"Most  of  them  were  painful.  Those  we 
will  not  mention.  But  I  can  tell  you  one. 
Your  violin  cried  out  to  me  that  it  was 
living  still,  all  a-quiver  with  the  life  that 
filled  it  long  ago  in  the  forest  before  it  left  the 
service  of  nature  for  that  of  art." 

"It  was  made  from  a  tree  growing  high 
above  a  lake,"  murmured  Franz,  as  if  to  him- 
self. Then  louder,  "Mine  can  tell  me  at  a 
touch  how  it  is  in  the  great  world  outside.  It 
feels  the  changes  of  the  seasons  as  if  it  were  a 
leaf  or  a  flower." 

"Why,"  exclaimed  the  girl,  wonderingly; 
"the  very  thought  I " 
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"Made  into  a  poem?"  he  divined.  "Will 
you  not  share  it  with  me  ?" 

"Mr.  Hartmann,"  she  said,  "a  little  more 
would  convince  me  that  you  are  a  magician. 
I  have  suspected  you  ever  since  that  poor 
woman  with  the  scissors "  she  tried  to  re- 
press a  shudder. 

"All  these  things  are  very  simple,"  he  re- 
plied. "They  come  from  nothing  but  a  deep 
sympathy.  That  is  all.  There  can  be  no 
secrets  when " 

"Shall  I  tell  it  to  you?"  she  interrupted, 
hastily. 

"Please  do." 

"The  title  is  ' Violin-Moods. '  It  commences 
with  Spring." 

And  his  heart  leaped  up  at  the  word,  re- 
membering the  season  when  he  had  begun  to 
live. 

"To-day   the    sense    of    spring   fills    all    my 
frame, 
And,  thrilling,  stirs  and  throbs  in  me  as 
when 
The  sap  began  to  course  like  liquid  flame 
In  March,  in  my  old  tree-home,  far  from 

men. 
And  now  my  song  grows  free  and  clear 
again, 
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And  full  of  vibrant,  vernal  murmuring, 

Re-echoing  bird-notes  out  of  brake  and  fen, 
That  tell  of  youth  and  young  love  on  the  wing 
And  all  the  thousand  joyous  mysteries  of 
spring. 

As  the  fair  sensuous  body  of  the  mere 

Swerves  to  the  influent  moon;  as   rhyme 
sways  rhyme, 
I  feel  the  bounding  pulses  of  the  year, 
In  all  the  boundless  vigor  of  her  prime, 
Beat  in  her  forest-ocean.    On  a  time 
The  warm,  rich  life  of  summer  surged  in  me. 

And  still  my  finer  spirit-senses  chime 
With  subtle  instincts  of  that  soulless  tree 

And  the  mysterious  power  that  moves  the 
summer  sea." 

"I  haven't  quite  finished  the  Autumn  and 
Winter  stanzas,"  she  said. 

"Look,"  he  burst  forth,  "where  that  idea 
leads!  It  is  as  if  the  violin  had  put  off  the 
flesh  and  become  pure  spirit,  and  yet  it  is 
bound  to  the  old  life  by  ties  of  loving  remem- 
brance.   Will  you  not  use  that  thought?" 

But  she  was  already  afire  with  the  idea,  and 
so  he  left  her.  After  a  great  while  she  beck- 
oned him  with  an  eager  pencil. 

"Does  this  express  it?" 
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"Sometimes  the  violin  seems  to  me 
A  type  of  what  the  soul  must  be 
When  it  has  laid  aside  the  bark 
And  come  from  out  the  friendly  dark 
Where  intimate  wood-breezes  run, 
To  lie  and  mellow  in  the  sun. 

The  Master,  with  his  cunning  hand, 
Prepares  it  for  the  spirit-land. 

But  ever,  as  the  seasons  roll 

Their  roundelay  through  branch  and  bol 

What  though  its  voice  has  come  to  be 

The  voice  of  immortality — 

The  old,  old  feeling  stirs  within 

The  nature  of  the  violin. 

And  so,  as  if  some  dear,  dead  friend, 
A  word  to  those  behind  might  send, 
It  sings  to  common  human  ears 
Of  morning  blessings,  evening  tears, 
And  runs,  with  more  than  mortal  art, 
The  gamut  of  the  human  heart. 


"Miss  Auber,"  said  Franz,  after  a  long 
silence,  "I  thank  you  I" 

It  was  all  the  comment  he  made.  And  as 
the  conversation  flowed  on  through  poetry  in 
general  to  the  German  novel,   from  Italian 
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painting  to  American  music  and  the  Comedie 
Humaine  of  the  Wolfgang  Orchestra,  she 
grew  more  and  more  vexed  at  his  indifference. 
She  was  still  under  the  spell  of  the  beauty  she 
had  tried  to  body  forth.  She  had  expected 
the  bread  of  appreciation,  and  here  was  a 
stone.  But  presently  a  welcome  thought  came 
to  her;  and  she  grew  insensibly  more  cordial 
to  the  tall,  raw-boned  man  at  her  side  as  the 
train  swooped  through  the  home  suburbs. 

"How  sincere!"  she  reflected.  "It  would 
have  been  so  easy  to  say  nice  things,  but  he 
doesn't  like  my  verse  and  he  is  honest.  Then 
she  fell  to  wondering  at  the  calibre  of  the 
conscience  that  could  betray  the  honor  of  an 
old  man  and  yet  shrink  from  flattery. 

There  were  parentheses  as  well  in  Franz's 
mind.  "No,"  he  concluded,  "I  could  not  tell 
her  about  the  poem  except  from  a  full  heart, 
and  yet  she  said  that  we  must  not  be  friends. 
But  how  beautiful  it  is!" 

"Miss  Auber,"  he  said  aloud,  as  the  train 
drew  into  the  Chicago  station,  "would  you 
give  a  stranger  that  poem  if  you  knew  it 
would  mean  a  great  deal  to  him?" 

"Certainly,  if  he  cared  as  much  as  that 
about  it." 

Franz  extended  his  open  hand. 

In  the  gathering  dusk  something  spiritual 
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flew  back  and  forth  between  them.  Instead 
of  the  paper  he  received  for  an  instant  her 
warm,  dimpled  fingers.  A  merry  light  came 
into  her  eyes. 

''Friendship,  an  overture,"  she  said  with  a 
faint,  roguish  imitation  of  Wolfgang's  man- 
ner. "It  wass  a  bad  start,  meine  Herrschaf- 
ten.     Let  us  again  begin." 

"With  all  my  heart!"  cried  Franz. 

The  Little  Mother  held  up  a  warning 
finger. 

"By  no  means!"  she  exclaimed.  "Alle- 
gretto,   ma    non    troppo,    tranquillo,    pianis- 


simo." 


As  he  helped  her  from  the  train  Franz  gave 
an  exclamation  of  pity. 

"Poor  Revensky,"  he  said,  "he  has  fallen 
pretty  low."  Gretchen  looked  around  and  saw 
the  Russian  tuba  player  in  the  uniform  of  a 
porter,  glowering  at  them  with  such  a  savage 
look  that  she  shuddered  involuntarily.  "It's 
a  great  pity,"  said  Franz.  "I'll  speak  to  Herr 
Wolfgang  and  we'll  see  if  something  cannot 
be  done  for  him." 

He  saw  her  to  her  home,  which  was  not  far 
from  the  station,  and  more  than  one  passer 
turned  to  look  at  the  two  happy  faces — a  rare 
sight  in  a  great  city. 

"Will  you  not  tell  me  one  thing?"  he  asked 
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as  they  mounted  the  steep  stone  steps.  "Why 
did  you  dismiss  my  audience  when  I  played 
that  concerto?" 

She  used  woman's  weapon :  "What  do  you 
mean?" 

"You  were  my  audience." 

Her  voice  was  dim  as  she  answered. 

"I  couldn't  stand  it.  There  was  too  much 
to  forget." 

He  held  the  inner  door  open  for  her  to 
pass  in. 

Then  he  turned  to  confront,  in  the  vesti- 
bule, a  huge  man  in  a  porter's  uniform. 


XXIV 

THAT  evening  Krass  chose  a  curious 
route  to  the  inevitable  weekly  Kneipe, 
via  Gavel  Street.  There  he  picked  up 
a  companion  to  whom  he  held  forth  with  un- 
usual animation. 

"You  should  have  seen  how  they  made  that 
student  dance,"  concluded  Krass.  "It  was  the 
best  thing  I  ever  saw." 

"You  suggest  nothing  new,"  broke  in  Ha- 
bakkuk  impatiently.  "Now  dry  up,  won't 
you?  I  must  settle  my  mind  for  my  profes- 
sional duties." 

The  private  hall  of  the  Bismarck  was  filled 
with  the  effusions  of  those  pipes  which  are 
dearer  to  the  German  heart  than  even  oboe  or 
flute.  Wolfgang  presided  at  the  board,  smok- 
ing a  deep-bowled  affair,  resembling  a  bass 
clarionet,  and  from  that  the  style  diminished 
to  the  straight,  pert  American  variety,  smaller 
than  the  tiniest  of  piccolos. 

The  sound  of  gaiety  was  perceptibly  dead- 
ened as  the  concertmeister  opened  the  door, 
glancing  about  with  his  usual  air  of  bored 
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asceticism,  and  ushering  in  a  stranger.  The  ap- 
parition of  Krass  in  any  genial  gathering 
generally  produced  the  effect  of  a  mute  on  a 
violin. 

"I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  bring  here  a 
friend, "  he  announced;  "Mr.  Ferrara,  gentle- 
men. " 

The  newcomer,  a  small  man  of  no  obvious 
nationality,  bowed  jerkily  right  and  left,  and 
snapped  himself  into  the  proffered  chair. 
He  was  evidently  unacquainted  with  German 
drinking  laws,  and,  after  his  first  draught, 
to  the  delight  of  the  company,  he  neglected  to 
close  his  stein-lid.  With  remarkable  alacrity, 
Frauenknecht  lunged  across  the  table  and 
clapped  his  own  stein  on  that  of  Mr.  Ferrara. 
In  a  trice,  a  dozen  more  were  superimposed, 
while  belated  aspirants  pranced  about  on  the 
tablecloth  for  an  opening. 

"What's  up?"  inquired  the  stranger  of 
Krass.  "Do  they  want  me  to  drink  out  o' 
their  mugs?  Is  this  what  you  call  a  Dutch 
treat?" 

"Nein,  nein,  it  iss  not  fair!"  exclaimed 
Wolfgang,  starting  from  his  seat.  "I  shall 
myself  pay  de  round."  Then,  turning  to  the 
stranger  with  a  courteous  inclination,  he  ex- 
plained the  immemorial  student  custom  where- 
by he  who  leaves  open  the  lid  of  his  stein  must 
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4 'stand  the  beer"  for  all  who  can  pile  their 
own  upon  it. 

The  general  complexion  was  of  a  deeper 
shade  when  the  voice  of  the  assistant  conduc- 
tor became  audible.  All  stared  with  some  sur- 
prise, for  Krass  usually  sat  out  the  revels,  in- 
decently sober,  and  glaring  at  the  merriment 
through  his  horn  eye-glasses  in  cynical  silence. 
uAs  convivial  as  Krass' '  had  passed  into  a  by- 
word as  though  one  should  refer  to  the  in- 
ebriety of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 

"Meine  Hen-en,"  he  began.  The  noise 
ceased  abruptly,  so  that  old  Loewen,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  was  distinctly  audible. 

"He  iss  a  verdammt  razgal,  I  tell  you," 
growled     the     kettle-drummer,     "a    blotter, 

a "     Surprised  by  the  lull  he  pulled  up 

sharply  on  the  last  staccato  syllable.  Krass 
moved  uneasily,  but  did  not  glance  in  Loe- 
wen's  direction. 

"I  propose  that  each  of  us  shall,  in  turn, 
make  for  the  company  some  fun,  sing  a  song, 
tell  a  story,  or — or  do  perhaps  a  trick. 

A  chorus  of  uJa  !  Ja  I"  was  the  response. 

And  so  the  evening  wore  on  in  a  revel  of 
jollity.  Anecdotes  flowed  like  beer.  Profane 
and  unclassical  songs  were  trolled  by  thor- 
oughly untrained  voices.  Even  Loewen  con- 
sented to  desecrate  the  high  places  of  music 
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by  playing  "Hiawatha"  on  the  piano  in  the 
respective  styles  of  Schumann,  Wagner,  Bach, 
Beethoven  and  Chopin.  The  musicians  were 
determined,  for  once,  to  be  as  unprofessional 
as  possible. 

At  last  came  the  turn  of  Ferrara. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  began  suavely,  appearing 
to  take  in  the  company  with  a  comprehensive 
eye,  "I  can't  orate,  neither  can  I  sing,  but  I 
happen  to  know  a  trick  that  may  amuse 
you." 

There  was  a  unanimous  shout  of  approval. 

"If  you  will  allow  me  to  examine  your 
heads  I  will  select  one  of  you  and  make  him 
do  whatever  I  tell  him,  whether  he  wishes  or 
not." 

Loud  was  the  delight  of  the  company  as 
Ferrara  glided  about  the  board,  scanning 
face  after  face  and  peering  with  his  small, 
steely  pupils  to  an  uncomfortable  depth  into 
many  a  pair  of  frank  Teutonic  eyes.  There 
was  something  weird  and  unsettling  in  his 
glance,  as  though  he  could  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  that  darkness  which,  like  a  buried 
bomb,  lies  unsuspected  somewhere  in  the 
depths  of  every  soul. 

"This  gentleman,"  he  announced,  after 
traveling  half-way  about  the  table,  and  indi- 
cated the  tenor  trombonist,   who,   wheeling 
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about,  presented  a  ponderous  front,  as  if  defy- 
ing the  newcomer  to  attempt  his  worst. 

Instantly  Ferrara  began  to  make  sweeping 
downward  passes  close  before  the  eyes  of 
Frauenknecht,  crouching  tensely  before  him 
with  every  muscle  rigid.  The  lids  of  the  trom- 
bonist grew  heavy. 

"Close  the  eyes,"  insinuated  Ferrara. 
"Good;  now,  you  see,  you  can't  open  them." 
The  musician's  eyebrows  tugged  upward  in 
vain.  The  delight  of  the  crowd  was  inde- 
scribable. "Play  us  a  solo,  if  you  please." 
Instantly  the  hands  of  the  trombonist  assumed 
their  usual  pugilistic  attitude.  His  cheeks  be- 
gan to  bulge  and  redden,  his  right  fist  to  strike 
out  lustily  as  at  an  unseen  foe,  while  the  en- 
couraging jibes  of  his  friends  fell  upon  deaf 
ears. 

Under  cover  of  the  derisive  greetings  which 
met  the  awakened  trombonist,  Krass  slipped 
up  to  the  medium.  "That's  not  Wolfgang, 
fool!"  he  hissed.  "He's  the  old  man  at  the 
end  of  the  table." 

"Shut  up  and  keep  off,"  returned  Ferrara, 
sharply,  behind  his  hand;  "I  know  my  busi- 
ness better'n  you." 

Loud  were  the  demands  for  more,  and, 
much  to  the  exasperation  of  Krass,  Ferrara 
induced  Ballschutz  to  make  ardent  love  to 
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Loewen.  Then  he  caused  Kopf,  the  hornist, 
to  hop  about  the  room  in  an  humble  posture, 
under  the  apprehension  that  he  was  a  toad. 
Krass  noticed  that  Rerrara  took  occasion  in 
each  case  to  whisper  into  the  ear  of  his  subject 
before  waking  him,  and  once  he  could  distin- 
guish the  singular  phrase : 

"When  I  cough " 

At  length  the  entertainer  approached  Wolf- 
gang. 

"I  should  like  to  try  this  gentleman,"  he 
announced. 

The  hall  resounded  with  the  groan,  the 
shrieks,  the  howls  of  the  delighted  musicians. 
What !  this  little  fellow  subdue  the  will  of  the 
most  indomitable  of  conductors  ?  They  were 
convulsed. 

The  tumult  subsided,  as  Wolfgang  said 
defiantly : 

"I  bet  mit  you  anyding  dat  I  shall  noding 
do  vich  you  desire." 

"Well  and  good,"  returned  the  stranger, 
never  taking  his  eyes  from  those  of  the  old 
man;  "what  shall  it  be?" 

Wolfgang  glared  back,  and,  pulling  his 
gold-mounted  baton  with  a  sudden  menacing 
gesture  from  his  coat  pocket,  he  flourished  it 
before  the  nose  of  Ferrara. 

uDis  against  a  fife-cent  cigar!" 
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"As  you  say/'  replied  the  stranger,  with 
composure. 

He  beckoned  Wolfgang  to  a  chair  in  one 
corner,  backing  against  a  bunch  of  gas-jets, 
and  placed  himself  before  the  old  man. 

"If  the  gents  will  kindly  observe  a  short 
silence "    He  held  up  a  sedative  finger. 

The  light,  striking  directly  on  the  whites  of 
his  eyes,  was  reflected  with  an  uncanny  shim- 
mer into  the  inflamed  orbs  of  the  old  conduc- 
tor. Try  as  he  might,  Wolfgang  could  not 
seem  to  shake  off  an  insidious  and  alluring 
drowsiness,  while  Ferrara  waved  at  him, 
with  compelling  gestures,  the  baton  of  a  bony 
hand. 

As  the  eyes  of  Wolfgang  grew  dim,  the 
stranger  whispered:     "Don't  obey  me  now." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
members  of  the  orchestra  could  have  been 
more  diverted  by  the  success  than  they  were  by 
the  apparent  failure  of  Ferrara.  For  Wolf- 
gang remained  inert  to  all  persuasion,  and  the 
seemingly  discomfited  stranger  roused  him 
without  the  accomplishment  of  a  single  feat 
which  he  had  suggested. 

Before  the  return  of  consciousness,  Fer- 
rara whispered  something  into  the  old  man's 
ear.  Krass  could  only  distinguish  the 
words : 
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"When  I  sneeze- 


n 


"You're  one  too  many  for  me,  sir,"  ob- 
served the  medium  in  a  loud  voice,  with  a  grin 
of  humility.  "Have  a  cigar  ?"  Then  he  treat- 
ed Krass  to  a  private  wink. 

Gretchen  had  hastened  to  her  father  to  find 
him  sitting  up  in  bed,  looking  agitated  and 
miserable.  She  knelt  by  his  side  chafing  the 
icy  hands  and  trying  to  soothe  the  old  man's 
excitement. 

"You  mustn't  talk  now,  dear  Schatz,"  she 
urged.    "To-morrow  when  you  are  rested." 

"I  must  hafe  it  oudt,"  he  burst  forth. 
"Since  you  went  I  hafe  done  noding  but  try  to 
think.  And  by  leedle  and  leedle  de  mists  go 
from  me  away.  I  hafe  again  de  past  seen. 
Mein  Gretchen " 

His  eyes  seemed  to  grow  brighter  and  to  re- 
treat under  the  thick  white  brows. 

"You,  who  nefer  hafe  deceived  me,  tell 
your  fader  now  de  truth." 

He  took  her  face  between  his  knotted 
hands.  His  eyes  seemed  to  discover  the  secret 
places  of  her  being. 

"De  truth,"  he  repeated  a  little  louder; 
"did  I  blay  dat  last  time  my  concerto,  or  was  it 
somebody  else?" 

In  that  moment  Gretchen's  mind  became  a 
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cauldron  and  a  flame  of  anger  shot  up  from 
her  heart  to  make  it  seethe;  anger  against  the 
man  who  had  brought  her  to  this  pass;  anger 
against  herself  for  having  been  so  weak  as  to 
forgive  him  even  for  a  day.  She  would  almost 
gladly  have  soiled  her  soul  with  a  lie  to  win 
her  father  peace  and  contentment  in  his  last 
years.  But  it  would  be  of  no  use.  Hart- 
mann's  story  might  come  any  day  to  the  old 
man's  ears,  especially  now  that  his  mind  was 
growing  clear  again.  And  she  knew  that  the 
blow  would  come  with  double  violence 
through  any  falsehood  of  hers.  The  man  she 
had  been  ready  to  love  had  wantonly  ruined 
everything. 

uNo,  dear  Schatz,"  was  her  reluctant  an- 
swer, and  her  cheeks  were  hot  with  shame  and 
wrath  as  she  spoke.  "I'm  afraid  you  took  too 
much  of  something  just  before  that  concert, 
and  Mr.  Hartmann  played  in  your  place.  But 
he  got  you  home  without  letting  any  one  know 
what  was  the  matter." 

Auber's  head  fell  back  among  the  pillows 
and  Gretchen  worked  so  hard  and  long  to 
bring  him  out  of  his  fainting  fit  that  she  did 
not  hear  the  excited  crowd  or  the  clang  of  the 
ambulance  gong  in  the  street  below.  At  the 
old  man's  first  words  the  Little  Mother's 
eyes    filled    with    passionate    tears,    for    ex- 
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concertmeister    Auber  was  not  thinking   of 
himself. 

"Ach,"  he  muttered.  "Herrgott,  what  for  a 
noble  young  man!  Gretchen — to-morrow — 
to-morrow  you  bring  him  back  to  lunch,  yes ■?" 


XXV 

HEARD  you  de  latest?"  called  Kopf 
to  Heberlein  next  morning  as  he 
entered  the  Auditorium,  'cello  bag 
in  hand.  "Dot  Schweinhund  Revensky  last 
night  went  for  our  Hartmann  mit  a  knife. 
Na-nu;  Hartmann  threw  him  upsidedowns 
from  some  stone  steps  dat  he  broke  his 
skull  a  leedle,  and  became  paralyzed.  I  tink 
he  nefer  use  dot  knife  again.    Ha,  ha  I" 

"It  iss  goot,"  said  Sunny  Villy  solemnly  as 
he  went  slowly  toward  the  stage.    "De  fellow 

has  no  more  any  right  to  ex "    There  was 

a  dismaying  crash,  the  sort  of  sound  that  sends 
a  thrill  of  horror  down  the  back-bone  of  every 
true  musician.  Then  all  sounds  ceased  to- 
gether. 

Heberlein  picked  himself  up  from  the  floor 
with  a  face  as  white  as  a  sheet  of  easy  music. 
He  had  tripped  over  a  violin-box  while  mak- 
ing his  way  to  his  seat,  and  had  fallen  on  a 
corner  of  his  'cello.  This  he  examined  in  a 
panic,  feeling  it  all  over  as  if  he  distrusted  the 
evidence  of  his  eyes  that  the  instrument  had 
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escaped,  by  some  miracle,  with  half  a  dozen 
trifling  cracks. 

"Gott  sei  Lob  und  Dank!"  he  ejaculated, 
turning  his  attention  to  his  knees,  which  he 
nursed  with  less  sentiment  than  he  had  be- 
stowed on  the  Bergonzi. 

"Du  Heb,"  said  Kopf,  "it  iss  goot  dat  you 
hafe  lately  lost  flesh;  otherwise  dere  would  be 
only  sawdust  left." 

Heberlein  attempted  a  smile.  He  could  not 
answer.  Personally  he  was  good  for  any  rea- 
sonable amount  of  thumping  and  mauling,  but 
any  menace  to  his  Bergonzi  went  through  his 
vitals  like  a  tongue  of  flame.  Besides,  a 
month  ago  he  had  suddenly  unlearned  the  art 
of  smiling,  and  he  felt  that  he  should  never 
practice  it  again  as  long  as  he  lived. 

"Say,"  whispered  Ballschiitz  tx>  Peter,  "re- 
gard Heb.  He  always  wass  de  jolliest  one  in 
de  orchestra.    Vat  iss  los  mit  him  lately?" 

"Poor  dear  chap!"  muttered  Peter, 
thoughtfully.  "He  looks  as  though  he'd  lived 
on  Seidlitz  powders  for  the  last  few  weeks; 
and  he's  getting  fearfully  clumsy,  too,  always 
falling  afoul  of  the  stands  and  running  into 
people." 

At  the  rap  of  Wolfgang's  baton,  sentences 
were  suspended  in  mid-air,  bows  were  stopped 
in  the  midst  of  a  note,  deep  breaths  were  re- 
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leased  unvibrant.  They  plunged  at  once  into 
the  sea  of  rehearsal.  It  was  a  choppy  and 
difficult  voyage,  a  veritable  channel  crossing, 
and  there  was  one  at  least  in  that  crew  whose 
sea-legs  were  failing  him. 

Wolfgang  struck  his  desk  so  smartly  as  to 
imperil  his  baton. 

"Abominable I"  he  roared;  "dat  wass  one 
muddy  scramble !" 

Then,  for  the  first  time  in  months  he  held 
over  the  defunct  passage  in  question  one  of 
those  inquests  always  so  harrowing  to  friends 
and  acquaintances. 

"De  'celli,  one  by  one,"  commanded  the 
conductor,  "beginning  at  de  end."  Wolfgang 
meant  the  end  of  the  line  of  'cellists. 

The  man  at  the  last  stand  squared  his  jaw 
and  rubbed  the  rosin  from  his  strings  with  the 
screw  of  his  bow.  His  eyes  stood  from  his 
face  in  high  relief,  for  there  are  few  ordeals 
more  searching  than  to  read  a  difficult  pas- 
sage, solo,  before  the  gaping  and  avid  ears  of 
an  hundred  fellow  professionals. 

As  a  rule  Heberlein  exulted  in  such  chances 
to  show  his  mastery,  but  to-day  a  terror  seized 
him  such  as  he  had  never  before  known.  Sev- 
eral players  had  already  scrambled  through 
the  passage  and  Heberlein's  stand-partner  was 
indulging  in  those  grimaces  peculiar  to  his 
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more  arduous  musical  efforts.  He  bit  his  lips, 
he  flared  them  out,  he  put  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek,  he  took  on  an  expression  as  of  devout 
prayer,  he  puffed,  he  winked,  he  shot  his  head 
forward  not  unlike  a  swan  after  a  morsel  of 
cake — all  of  which  phenomena  did  not  impede 
his  progress  toward  the  goal  of  well-earned 
silence. 

Heberlein  gasped.  His  overwrought  nerves 
had  not  allowed  him  to  listen  closely  to  the 
others.  And  now  fate  was  upon  him !  His 
whole  career  flashed  in  review  before  him  like 
the  cosmic  panorama  of  one  about  to  sink  a 
third  time  below  the  surface.  But  the  words 
of  Wolfgang  came  to  him  like 

The  sound  of  far  celestial  mirth 

To  those  whose  ears  were  deaf  on  earth. 

"It  iss  not  needful,"  said  the  conductor, 
"dat  so  an  experienced  musician  as  Herr  Heb- 
erlein should  dis  bassage  blay.  But,"  and  at 
the  monosyllable  Heberlein  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  rapid  transit  between  heaven  and  its 
antipodes,  udat  dere  be  no  hard  feelinks, 
blease  blay  it  anyway." 

The  feelings  of  the  'cellist  were  adamantine 
as  he  put  his  bow  to  the  strings.  One  short, 
uncertain  phrase  he  played  which  ended 
abruptly  as  the  bow  slipped  from  his  fingers. 
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He  arose.  His  lips  worked  painfully.  Once, 
twice  they  opened,  but  found  no  speech.  The 
silence  was  intense,  appalling,  like  the  silence 
of  a  long  fall  down  a  dream-abyss. 

"Herr  Conductor "     The  man's  voice 

was  altered ;  his  eyes  were  strange  behind  their 
black-rimmed  nose-glasses.  His  'cello  stood 
pitifully  by  his  side  like  a  plump  little 
daughter. 

"I  hafe  to  mek — to  mek — a  confession  I" 

His  voice  had  the  deep  quality,  the  after- 
souse  of  a  large  stone  dropped  into  a  well. 
His  left  hand  unconsciously  twitched  a  dismal 
pizzicato. 

"I— become— blind." 

Choking,  he  stopped  while  wave  after  wave 
of  consternation  swept  over  the  orchestra. 
Two  or  three  of  his  neighbors  started  up  and 
laid  their  arms  about  him  but  he  shook  them 
off. 

"For  weeks  already,"  he  broke  out,  "I 
could  not  see  to  read  de  new  music.  By  heart 
I  blayed  de  old,  but  de  new — /  faked.  I  am 
one  cheat  and  liar!" 

He  waved  down  their  heartfelt  depreca- 
tions, peering  up  at  Wolfgang  like  a  beaten 
dog.  He  could  not  see  the  ill-repressed  ten- 
derness in  the  old  conductor's  face.  But  Wolf- 
gang's martial  discipline  did  not  desert  him. 
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"Herr  Heberlein,"  he  thundered,  "from 
dis  orchestra  you  are  dismissed  mit  a  severe 
rebrimand.    You " 

Suddenly  he  ceased,  stepped  from  the  plat- 
form and  hurried  from  the  stage.  Peter  saw 
him  a  little  later  behind  some  scenery,  busied 
mystically  with  a  red  bordered  pocket  hand- 
kerchief. 

Refusing  their  kindly  offers  of  assistance, 
Heberlein  left  his  comrades.  His  heart, 
though  sick,  was  better  withal  than  it  had  been 
for  many  a  dismal  day.  At  length  the  dread 
of  exposure  was  past,  the  consciousness  that 
he,  whose  musical  honor  had  never  before 
been  called  in  question,  had  been  found  at  the 
last  playing  a  guiltily  discordant  part.  The 
previous  month  had  jarred  as  harshly  on  his 
conscience  as  the  vilest  abomination  of  his 
most  hopeless  pupil  had  ever  jarred  on  his 
ears.  There  was  only  one  excuse — he  had 
done  it  for  Francesca. 

The  hardships  of  the  old  life  passed  recon- 
cilingly  before  his  inner  eye — the  stress  of  the 
long  hours  of  rehearsal  when  the  muscles 
grew  numb  with  fatigue,  the  nerves  rebellious 
from  the  constant  strain  of  listening  for  the 
rap  of  the  baton;  the  sordid  little  jealousies 
and  bickerings  and  heart-burnings  of  those 
children,  the  musicians;  the  woody,  predomi- 
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nant  growl  of  the  'celli  behind  him ;  the  neces- 
sity of  weekly  encasement  in  a  tight  dress- 
suit, — these  all  rose  up  to  comfort  Heberlein, 
the  discovered,  the  discarded. 

But  close  on  these  pressed  the  vision  of  his 
ideal,  the  zest  of  the  unceasing  struggle  up 
the  steep  lands  of  Art,  the  joy  of  following 
the  star  of  vocation  in  that  precipitous  coun- 
try. His  heart  warmed  as  he  thought  of  the 
comradeship,  the  discipleship  that  had  bound 
him  and  his  fellows  to  their  leader,  and  he 
thrilled  again  as  at  the  climax  of  some  great 
symphony,  with  the  recollection  of  one  of 
those  religious  moments  when  the  orchestra 
uplifts  and  ennobles  vast  multitudes. 

Suddenly  he  dropped  to  earth.  In  memory 
he  re-entered  the  optician's  office.  Again  he 
faced  his  doom.  The  optician  was  saying: 
"That  is  the  very  best  I  can  do  for  you." 

Those  words  had  passed  into  a  knell  during 
the  succeeding  weeks  of  gradually  failing 
vision. 

And  now  what  had  he  to  expect?  He  had 
purposely  avoided  thinking  of  the  worst. 
Francesca  was  estranged,  and  this  calamity 
would  probably  drive  her  entirely  from  him. 

"I  wass  nefer  worthy  of  her,"  muttered  he 
to  himself;  "still  less  now." 

He  revelled  a  little  in  the  bitter-sweet  of 
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his  devotion.  But,  as  he  opened  the  garden 
gate,  he  came  face  to  face  all  at  once  with  the 
spectre  of  an  old  age  through  whose  darkness 
he  should  grope  quite  alone,  playing  miserably 
in  areaways  the  popular  airs  of  the  day. 

Francesca  met  him  at  the  door. 

"Fritz,"  she  said,  "what  is  it?" 

"Francesca,"  he  returned,  trying  to  repress 
the  yearning  in  his  voice;  "it  is  dime  dat  you 
leaf  me.  I  become  blind.  I  am  dismissed 
from  de  orchester." 

Then,  like  a  chrysalis,  Francesca's  heart 
came  to  the  light.  She  threw  her  arms  about 
him,  covering  his  eyes  with  kisses.  Her  re- 
serve and  his  bone-rimmed  glasses  lay  in  un- 
heeded fragments  on  the  threshold. 

"Thank  the  dear  God  1"  she  half  cried,  half 
sobbed.  "At  last  you  have  need  of  me!  At 
last  I  have  you  for  myself  1" 


XXVI 

FRANZ  walked  home  from  that  rehearsal 
with  the  Little  Mother.  He  was  so 
jubilant  over  her  unexpected  invitation 
to  luncheon  that  he  scarcely  noticed  how  cold- 
ly she  congratulated  him  on  his  escape  from 
Revensky  on  the  evening  before. 

"She  has  Heb  on  her  heart,"  he  reflected. 
As  for  himself  he  was  pacing  a  land  unknown 
to  sorrow.  There  would  be  time  enough  in 
the  afternoon  to  see  what  could  be  done  for 
the  dear  luckless  brother.  For  he  was  at  last 
to  be  entertained  in  Gretchen's  home,  and  he 
removed  his  hat  in  the  hall  with  something  of 
the  exultant  reverence  of  an  old  missionary 
who  should  find  himself  finally  within  the  town 
of  Bethlehem. 

Herr  Auber  appeared  in  his  bravest  cos- 
tume, smoking  his  Sunday  pipe.  He  had  ral- 
lied pluckily  from  the  shock  of  the  previous 
evening  and  was  all  cordiality. 

"Mein  dear  goot  man,"  he  cried  in  a  broken 
voice,  "how  to  thank  you !     You  must  know 
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mein  head  has  been  a  leedle  weak,  and  so  I 
just  found  it  oudt  last  night  vat  you  hafe  done 
for  me." 

"Please  say  no  more,"  exclaimed  Franz. 
4 'It  was  only  what  one  musician  would  natu- 
rally do  for  another." 

"Too  true !"  cried  Gretchen  passionately  to 
herself,  while  the  angry  blood  rose  to  her  fore- 
head.    "Hypocrite!    Traitor!" 

"Ach,  mein  dear  friendt,"  answered  the  old 
concertmeister,  "if  dat  only  wass  so!  But  it 
iss  false.  To-day  de  musician  thinks  only  how 
he  himself  may  come  to  de  top.  He  rejoices 
when  his  neighbor  falls.  Somedimes  he  pushes 
him  off  de  ladder  with  his  own  hands.  I  think 
dat  you  are  one  man  in  many  thousand." 

"She  is  blushing,"  said  Franz  to  himself; 
"she  is  glad  to  hear  me  praised." 

Toward  the  end  of  luncheon  the  old  man 
looked  up  with  appeal  in  his  eyes. 

"It  is  long,"  he  said,  "since  I  hear  a  wio- 
leen.  Ask  I  too  much  ven  I  beg  dat  you  blay 
a  leedle  for  me?" 

"Delighted,"  said  Franz,  going  for  his  in- 
strument. 

The  young  virtuoso  had  never  been  more 
happily  inspired  than  in  the  hour  that  fol- 
lowed; and,  even  though  Gretchen  proved  a 
little  cold  and  unsympathetic  at  the  piano,  she 
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made  a  fit  background  for  the  revelation  of  his 
temperament.  Auber  drew  a  long  breath  of 
content  as  they  finished  the  "Prize  Song" 
sonata  of  Brahms. 

"Young  man,"  said  he,  after  a  long  silence, 
"next  to  saying  goot-bye  to  de  world  myself,  I 
am  most  glad  dat  you  said  it  for  me." 

He  stepped  unevenly  to  the  piano  and  took 
a  violin  from  its  case.  As  he  spoke  he  fondled 
it  in  much  the  way  that  he  sometimes  caressed 
the  little  hollow  in  Gretchen's  cheek. 

"It  is  a  Joseph  Guarnerius,"  he  said;  "de 
famous  one  dat  de  villain  Faelscher  in  New 
York  once  counterfeited.  It  is  strong  and 
healthy  in  body  and  soul  and  in  de  prime  of 
life."  ' 

He  held  it  toward  the  young  man. 

"It  belongs  to  you." 

"But,"  Franz  began  to  protest,  quite  over- 
come. 

"Not  one  word,"  cried  old  Auber.  "I  shall 
not  hear  'no/    It  iss  far  bedder  mit  you." 

He  reached  out  to  stroke  Gretchen's  curls. 

"It  is  my  second  greatest  treasure;  but  I 
shall  nefer  again  blay.  So  you  must  hafe  it. 
To  keep  alive  a  wioleen  must  always  sing.  Dis 
one  must  not  die  mit  me.  It  must  live  mit  you 
and  make  oders  to  live  more  truly  also.  Dat 
is  vat  music  does.     It  is  a  stream  dat  waters 
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de  dry  roots  of  life.  Mein  stream  was  a 
brook.    Yours  is  a  rifer.    Gott  bless  you  I" 

Before  Franz  could  muster  a  word  the  old 
gentleman  was  gone.  Tears  stood  in  his  eyes 
as  he  turned  to  Gretchen. 

"Miss  Auber,"  he  said,  "it  is  almost  too 
much.  First,  you  give  me  back  your  dear 
friendship,  and  then  your  father  gives  me  his 
second  greatest  treasure  and  his  benediction. " 

Anger  burned  deep  in  the  eyes  that  looked 
unflinchingly  into  his. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  slowly,  as  if  with  an  effort, 
"it  is  too  much.  I  find  I  was  miserably  mis- 
taken.   We  can  never,  never  be  friends." 

Franz  left  that  house  bent  down  like  old 
Auber.  For  the  second  time  he  had  committed 
the  mistake  of  beginning  with  a  woman  where 
he  had  last  left  off. 

uShe  is  playing  with  me,"  he  groaned  to 
himself.  "I  can  stand  it  no  longer!  I  shall 
go  back  to  Germany  in  April." 

In  the  early  evening  Fritz  Heberlein  sat  in 
his  music-room  with  Francesca's  soft  hair 
against  his  cheek.  The  newly  risen  moon  was 
their  only  candle.  They  were  having  such 
communion,  heart  and  soul,  as  they  had  not 
known  since  the  shadow  of  a  'cello  had  fallen 
by  the  thought  that  their  misunderstanding 
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had  been  cleared  up  too  late  to  bring  the 
unalloyed  bliss  that  might  have  been  theirs. 
For  another  foe  menaced  them  now,  more 
formidable  than  misunderstanding,  dressed  in 
the  sordid  rags  of  poverty.  His  eyes  he  would 
willingly  have  given  for  this  consummation, 
but  even  love,  he  felt,  was  no  match  for  beg- 
gary.    Something  of  all  this  came  to  his  lips. 

"Never!  never I"  cried  Francesca,  "not 
while  my  arms  are  strong  enough  to  work  I" 

She  strained  him  passionately  to  her  breast. 

"We  have  lost  a  pair  of  eyes,  but  we  have 
found  the  voices  of  our  hearts.  Never  again 
can  music  or  anything  else  drown  them  out  I" 

Without  a  word  they  watched  the  moon- 
beams creep  from  them  across  the  floor  to- 
ward the  open  window. 

The  delicate  effluence  of  French  horns  came 
floating  in  from  the  garden.  It  was  the  very 
melody  of  Beethoven  that  had  been  played  at 
their  wedding.  They  arose  and  stole  hand  in 
hand  to  the  window. 

"Our  orchestra  !"  cried  Francesca. 

Heberlein  could  not  distinguish  the  features 
of  the  men  who  filled  the  garden,  but  there 
came  to  him  from  here  and  there  the  gleam  of 
a  horn,  the  glint  of  a  silver  flute,  the  familiar 
outline  of  the  corpulent  tuba;  and  he 
knew     that     his     brothers     had     come     to 
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say  farewell  in  their  own  peculiar  way. 
He  was  seeing  them  together  perhaps  for 
the  last  time.  Already  the  gate  had  shut 
behind  him,  but  once  more  before  the 
darkness  and  the  isolation  he  could  lean  over 
it  and  clasp  their  hands;  he  could  turn  on 
them  the  piteous  gaze  of  a  man  in  his  prime, 
beholding  the  spectre  of  his  past,  while  there 
stirs  in  him  the  mature  sense  of  painfully 
acquired  power,  now  condemned  to  rot 
latent. 

With  eager,  awkward  haste  he  clambered 
through  the  window  to  the  ground  as  Loewen 
advanced  with  his  hands  behind  his  back. 

"Our  bruder  Heberlein,"  he  began  in  his 
growling  bass,  "you  who  hafe  mit  us  blayed 
so  many  years  through  thick  and  thin,  mit 
anguish  do  ve  behold  your  misfortune,  which 
iss  our  misfortune  also.  Though  you  berhaps 
hafe  already  drained  de  stein  of  your  sugcess, 
ve  gome  to  offer  you  a  receptacle  which,  like 
de  pitcher  of  old  Philemon,  nefer  can  be- 
gome  empty  of  our  respect,  our  goot  vishes, 
our  enduring  lufe!" 

Then  the  kettle-drummer  extended  his 
hand,  holding  out  a  large  loving-cup. 

Heberlein  took  it  and  stood  with  his  mouth 
wide  open,  attempting  speech.  For  the  mo- 
ment, there  in  the  moonshine,  he  looked  like  a 
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being  of  far  less  maturity,  swinging  his  silver 
mug  by  the  handle,  in  two  minds  whether  to 
crow  at  its  brightness  or  cry  at  its  emptiness. 

uMein  friendts,  I  try  to  thank  you,  but  I 
hafe  not  got  courage  enough." 

His  voice  wavered  like  the  wolf-tone  of  a 
'cello. 

"Ach,"  he  turned  suddenly  back  to  Loewen, 
"would  you  blease  let  me  a  moment  try  your 
glasses?  I  broke  mein.  Berhaps  yours  would 
help  me  a  little  to  see  for  de  last  time  dere 
faces." 

"Ach  wass!"  exclaimed  the  kettle-drum- 
mer, stripping  off  his  powerful  spectacles;  "of 
gourse!" 

There  was  a  momentary  lull. 

"Du  lieber  Himmel!"  cried  Heberlein,  in  a 
mighty  voice,  "I  can  again  see!" 

A  cry  of  joyous  incredulity  burst  from  the 
musicians. 

"Gife  me  quick  a  light!" 

Then,   while   Francesca   hung   around   his 
neck,  sobbing  in  the  utter  abandon  of  her  de- 
light, he  read  out  the  inscription  on  the  cup  by 
the  flare  of  half  a  dozen  matches : 
SUNNY  VILLY, 
with  the  loving  remembrance  of 
The  Wolfgang  Orchestra. 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 
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"Hallelujah I"  he  cried,  "I  shall  not  now  be 
a  musical  waiter!" 

His  further  observations  were  smothered  in 
the  avalanche  of  congratulations  that  descend- 
ed on  him.  The  last  to  come  was  a  tall  man, 
muffled  in  the  folds  of  a  cloak,  which  was 
flung  aside,  and  Wolfgang  appeared. 

"Heberlein,  du  Schlingel,"  he  said  in  a 
voice  that  strove  not  to  be  caressing,  "if  you 
bromise  not  to  safe  any  more  money  on  cheap 
opticians  you  can  again  try  dat  passage. " 

That  evening  was  a  thoughtful  one  for 
Gretchen.  She  could  not  help  contrasting  her 
fitful  relations  with  Franz  and  her  friendship 
with  Franz's  friend, — so  true,  so  steady,  so 
unblemished  by  the  least  touch  of  the  dishon- 
orable. She  realized  now  the  nature  of  that 
subtle  barrier  which  had  existed  all  along  be- 
tween Peter,  the  dilletante,  and  herself. 
At  Princeton  it  had  struck  her  suddenly 
how  little  she  had  in  common  with  the  ama- 
teur spirit  of  the  college  boys  she  had  met. 
This  had  shown  itself  to  her  on  the  campus  in 
all  its  bland  ineptitude,  an  effective  back- 
ground for  that  artist-spirit  which  had  found 
her  so  yielding. 

But  now,  in  her  fresh  revulsion  from  that 
artist-spirit,  the  thought  of  Peter's  friendship 
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came  to  her  with  a  thrill,  and  she  even  found 
herself  wondering  whether  Franz  had  not 
foiled  justice  in  escaping  Revensky's  knife. 
At  Princeton  she  had  come  to-  imagine  a 
gulf  between  herself  and  the  amateur  tribe  as 
deep  as  the  gulf  of  color  between  races.  Now 
it  occurred  to  her  that  Peter,  the  amateur, 
seemed  the  perfect  complement  to  Franz,  the 
artist. 

The  doorbell  rang. 

"Great  news,"  announced  Peter,  hastening 
in.  "Heb's  not  going  blind,  after  all.  False 
alarm." 

"Oh,  it's  too  good!"  Gretchen  cried. 

"There's  something  even  better  than  that," 
said  he,  bringing  a  chair  close  to  her's.  "You 
should  have  seen  the  way  his  wife  ran  to  him 
when  he  found  he  could  see  through  Loewen's 
spectacles.  I  believe  everything's  all  right  be- 
tween them  now." 

"Do  you  know,  Little  Mother,"  he  went  on 
breathlessly,  as  though  afraid  to  stop  talking, 
"that  sight  has  just  nerved  me  up  to  say  what 
I've  been  trying  for  months  to  tell  you.  I 
know  I'm  not  worthy  to  carry  Dave.  I'm  a 
slouch  and  a  plumber.  I'm  a  dabbler  and  a 
charlatan.  But  there's  one  thing  I  can  do 
better  than  any  man  alive,  and  that's  to  love 
you.     Darling,  I've  done  that  hard  enough  to 
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make  up  for  all  the  rest.  And  I'm  trying  to 
make  somebody  of  myself  for  your  dear  sake. 
Will  you  let  me  hope?" 

The  Little  Mother  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

"Oh,  Peter,"  she  said;  "dear,  dear  Peter, 
I  can't  tell  you  now." 

After  a  pause  she  looked  up  with  a  wistful 
little  smile. 

"You  see,"  she  said,  "Fm  such  a  silly  girl; 
I  don't  know  my  own  mind." 


XXVII 

THE  exciting  events  of  the  week  had 
found  their  way  into  the  papers  and 
the  result  was  an  unusually  full  house 
at  the  Saturday  evening  concert. 

Wolfgang  made  stately  inclinations  to  the 
applauding  audience,  then  he  rapped  on  his 
desk  for  attention  and  surveyed  the  Audi- 
torium. More  than  one  laggard  mended  his 
steps  under  the  old  German's  peremptory 
gaze,  which  came  to  rest  impatiently  on  a  very 
short  gentleman,  with  a  snowy  beard  who 
tottered  decrepitly  to  a  seat  in  the  fore- 
most row.  There  was  something  about  him, 
Wolfgang  could  not  tell  what,  that  compelled 
the  attention.  Perhaps  it  was  the  exceeding 
whiteness  of  his  beard  or  the  brightness  of 
his  eye,  or  perhaps  the  discrepancy  between 
the  senility  of  one  and  the  youthfulness  of  the 
other.  At  any  rate,  Wolfgang  found  singular 
difficulty  in  dropping  his  speculations  to  at- 
tend to  the  overture  in  hand. 

The  program  progressed  smoothly.  The 
conductor  was  at  his  best,  restraining,  direct- 
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ing,  encouraging  and  urging  on  his  forces  with 
his  usual  easy  dignity,  reaching  his  climaxes 
without  strain,  securing  his  nuances  without 
affectation.  The  music  was  blessedly  free 
from  those  usual  concomitants  of  orchestral 
concerts,  the  sputtering  of  French  horns,  the 
quacking  of  clarionets,  and  the  catarrhal  phe- 
nomena of  bassoon  solos.  The  aged  man  in 
the  front  row  did  not  go  to  sleep,  but  stared 
at  Wolfgang  with  singular  concentration. 

The  symphony,  the  last  number  on  the  pro- 
gram, had  reached  the  soft  introduction  of  the 
presto,  when  an  alarming  sneeze,  issuing  from 
immediately  behind  the  conductor,  broke  the 
tissue  web  of  the  muted  strings  with  an  incis- 
ive detonation. 

Wolfgang  started  painfully.  The  expres- 
sive and  masterful  mien  of  his  back  seemed 
subtly  to  be  altered.  His  feet  began  to  shuf- 
fle slightly  under  him,  although  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  prevailing  rhythm.  It  seemed 
as  though  they  could  not  cease. 

His  baton  faltered,  stopped  short,  then  fell 
from  his  fingers  with  a  pitiful  clatter. 

Wolfgang  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  a  des- 
perate struggle  against  some  unseen  power. 
He  gathered  up  his  coat-tails  in  either  hand, 
only  to  drop  them  as  though  they  were  white- 
hot.    More  than  once  he  shook  his  head  as  if 
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in  emphatic  refusal.  It  was  as  though  the  old 
man's  legs  had  recovered  their  forgotten 
youth  and  were  passing  beyond  his  control. 

Suddenly  they  broke  for  one  moment  into 
a  dance-step. 

The  performers  upon  the  more  ticklish 
wind-instruments  found  it  quite  impossible  to 
conform  their  astonished  lips  to  the  demands 
of  a  mouthpiece.  Old  Loewen,  supposing  that 
he  saw  a  spectre,  collapsed  in  a  heap  upon  his 
kettle-drums.  Little  Joachim,  the  second  vio- 
linist, in  the  delirium  of  his  mirth,  became 
over-demonstrative.  For,  as  he  poked  a  neigh- 
bor's ribs,  he  hitched  his  chair  too  far  and, 
vainly  brandishing  his  violin,  shot  over 
the  edge  of  the  concert-platform  with  a  son- 
orous crash.  The  others,  shocked  beyond  ex- 
pression, played  on  to  the  beat  of  the  bow  of 
Krass,  which,  with  commendable  presence  of 
mind,  he  had  converted  into  a  baton  at  the 
earliest  symptom  of  his  conductor's  aberra- 
tion. And  the  auditors,  standing  on  their 
seats  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement,  hardly  knew 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry. 

Suddenly  the  veteran  stopped,  gasping, 
with  an  instant  change  of  expression  as  if  in 
running,  he  had  pulled  up  on  the  brink  of  a 
gorge. 

He  glanced  down  at  the  attitude  of  his 
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body.  He  turned  one  look  of  anguished  re- 
cognition on  his  old  audience.  Then  he  cov- 
ered his  face  with  his  hands  and  fled  from  the 
stage. 

It  was  Sunday  evening.  Gretchen  had  just 
returned  from  a  third  fruitless  attempt  to  ad- 
minister comfort  to1  Wolfgang.  "No  one," 
she  had  been  told  at  each  visit,  "could  see  the 
conductor.', 

Red-eyed  and  miserable,  she  answered  her 
door-bell. 

The  visitor  was  Krass.  There  was  a  look 
of  radiant  good-humor  on  his  face  as  he  en- 
tered, flourishing  an  envelope. 

"See  this?"  he  inquired,  omitting  the  cus- 
tomary amenities. 

Gretchen  acknowledged  that  she  did. 

"It  appoints  me  temporary  conductor!"  he 
announced  in  a  half-shout,  "and  there's  no 
doubt  about  my  getting  the  job  perma- 
nently." 

"Indeed!"  observed  Gretchen. 

"I  am  the  successor  of  the  great  Wolf- 
gang!" 

He  strutted  without  invitation  into  the 
parlor. 

"I  am  sorry  that  father  is  ill  and  can  not 
see  you  to-day,"  said'  she. 
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"I  am  not,"  he  returned,  smirking  as  though 
he  had  made  a  pretty  speech. 

Gretchen  grew  hot  and  indignant  under  his 
stare. 

Suddenly  he  struck  an  attitude. 

"Darling,"  he  cried,  "I  offer  all  to  you — 
the  fame,  the  wealth" — he  caught  in  vain 
at  her  hands — "all  are  yours." 

She  looked  steadily,  reproachfully  at  him 
without  a  word. 

The  inexorability  in  her  face  stung  him  to 
desperation. 

"I  will  make  you  marry  me!"  he  screamed, 
jumping  up  and  trying  to  embrace  her. 

"Remember  that  belt-pin,"  she  warned. 
Her  tone  goaded  him  to  play  his  last  trump. 

"Accept  me,"  he  thundered,  "or  dismissal 
from  my  orchestra." 

In  silence  she  pointed  toward  the  door. 

Krass  was  so  deep  in  the  piano  arrangement 
of  a  symphonic  poem  that  a  caller  was  forced 
to  employ  his  boot  on  the  door  in  lieu  of 
knuckles. 

"My  congratulations,  Mr.  Conductor,"  ob- 
served Habakkuk,  entering  with  a  smile  and 
a  flourish. 

"Thanks,"  said  Krass  shortly. 

"You  may  well  thank  me,"  returned  the 
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little  man,  rattling  his  loose  coins  and  glanc- 
ing significantly  at  the  desk.  "There's  no 
other  medium  in  the  Western  hemisphere 
could  have  done  it." 

He  puffed  out  his  chest. 

"Well?"  remarked  the  new  conductor, 
glancing  impatiently  at  his  music  and  strum- 
ming a  few  dismal  chords. 

"Well?"  echoed  Habakkuk,  jingling  a  loud 
coin  accompaniment.    "Where  do>  I  come  in?" 

"Here,"  said  Krass,  nervously  rising  to  un- 
lock a  drawer  of  his  desk. 

"Wot's  this  you're  givin'  us?"  cried  the 
medium,  running  rapidly  through  the  roll  of 
bills,  "a  measly  five  hundred?" 

In  his  concern  he  relapsed  somewhat  from 
the  precision  of  professional  speech. 

"Certainly,"  returned  Krass.  "It  was  the 
agreement.    Be  so  good  as  to  make  a  receipt." 

The  eyes  of  the  hypnotist  flared  unpleas- 
antly. 

"An'  here's  what  you  propose  to  put  off  on 
me  for  losin'  Wolfie  his  job,  makin'  every  one 
think  he  was  drunk  an'  the  old  boy  think  him- 
self crazy.  W'y>  it's  worth  double  the  price 
we  agreed  on.  An'  here's  wot  you  put  off  on 
me;"  and  he  shook  the  roll  of  bills  at  Krass 
with  a  menace. 

"Dummheit!"  cried  the  musician,  with  an 
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oath.  "Be  off  with  you!  Not  one  cent 
more!" 

A  sinister  calm  settled  upon  Habakkuk. 

"Look  here,  Dutchy,"  he  said,  "you  aren't 
bright  enough  to  fool  with  me.  You  think  be- 
cause I  can't  sue  you  that  you  have  me  cold, 
hey?  Now  listen  here.  Habakkuk  don't 
never  get  into  a  box  without  he's  made  himself 
a  nice,  private  little  trap-door  of  his  own. 
Remember  that  trombone  solo?" 

With  something  like  a  chuckle,  he  snapped 
his  fingers  in  the  face  of  the  conductor-elect 
and  turned  to  go. 

"Bear  in  mind,"  he  called  back,  "that  I'm 
subject  to  colds." 

"Ach,  could  I  but  understand"  moaned 
Wolfgang  to  himself. 

In  the  week  that  had  passed  since  his  down- 
fall he  had  aged  sadly. 

He  sat  alone  in  his  music-room,  miserably 
reviewing  the  shadowy  details  of  his  calamity, 
while  attempting  to  create  a  final  order  in  his 
affairs. 

The  busts  of  Beethoven,  of  Wagner,  of 
Schubert  seemed  to  observe  with  lamentable 
eyes  the  plight  of  their  servitor,  and  the  plas- 
ter hand  of  Liszt  on  the  table  before  him,  im- 
potently  to  proffer  assistance.    Only  the  pho- 
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tograph  of  Robert  Schumann,  with  its  affec- 
tionate autograph  inscription,  regarded  him 
from  the  walls  with  warm  human  sympathy. 

uAch  Robert,  mein  friendt,"  muttered 
Wolfgang,  catching  sight  of  the  picture, 
"hafe  I  denn  followed  you  into  de  world  of 
madness?"  He  caught  his  head  suddenly  be- 
tween his  trembling  hands.  "Nein!  nein!" 
he  cried  convulsively,  "I  am  no  longer  worthy 
to  be  your  friendt!" 

Since  the  night  when  the  old  gentleman  had 
rushed  home  in  all  the  confusion  and  frenzy 
of  a  suddenly  realized  disgrace,  to  send  the 
trustees  his  resignation,  he  had  admitted  none 
of  his  solicitious  callers.  The  sight  of  a 
friend,  he  felt,  would  be  more  than  his  man- 
hood could  bear.  To  lose  the  work  of  forty 
years  in  a  moment!  It  was  too-  much. 

He  began  pacing  the  room. 

"De  drustees  vere  kind,"  he  went  on  more 
quietly.  "Dey  tink  dat  I  begame  drunk,  and 
vished  not  dat  I  resign.  Aber  I  knew  bed- 
der  " 

He  paused  to  count  the  strokes  from  a 
neighboring  clock-tower. 

"In  von  hour,"  he  exclaimed,  "vill  Krass 
enter  upon  his  gareer.  Ach  je !  dey  should  hafe 
chosen  Hartmann  instead,  a  bedder  musician, 
a  bedder  general — a  man  of  more  soul.     It 
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must  go  badly  rnit  mein  dear  ofchester.  Jam- 
mervoll !  And  to  tink  dat  I  shall  nefer  again 
hear — "  The  old  man  halted  abruptly  as  if 
struck  by  a  sudden  idea. 

"Vonce  again  before  I  die!"  he  shouted. 

The  local  musical  world,  gathered  to  wit- 
ness the  advent  of  the  new  conductor,  treated 
Johann  Krass  to  tentative  applause  as  he  step- 
ped from  the  wings,  bowing  with  a  conde- 
scending smile.  It  was  the  supreme  moment 
of  his  life.  In  the  glow  of  reaching  his  goal, 
the  means  of  its  attainment  troubled  him  not 
at  all.  The  old  must  give  place  to  the  young; 
if  they  are  obstinate,  a  little  tact  is  necessary. 
Krass  felt  that  his  recent  display  of  "tact"  had 
been  of  so  masterful  a  variety  as  to  rank  well 
up  among  the  beneficent  forces  of  nature. 

An  old  gentleman,  his  face  obscured  in  the 
folds  of  a  cloak,  slipped  unobserved  into  a 
rear  seat. 

"Vonce  again  !"  he  muttered. 

Krass  tapped  his  baton,  the  one  which 
Wolfgang  had  wielded.  The  young  man  had 
received  it  in  the  mail  the  day  before,  accom- 
panied merely  by  the  words  "Be  worthy," 
written  in  a  trembling  hand. 

He  suspended  his  arms  for  a  dramatic  mo- 
ment of  silence,  tense  and  impressive.    A  son- 
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orous  cough  from  one  of  the  stage-boxes  de- 
stroyed the  first  effect  of  the  career  of  Con- 
ductor Krass.  There  was  something  ominous 
and  well-nigh  articulate  about  that  cough,  like 
the  cadence  of  a  far-off  and  unintelligible 
threat. 

The  audience  settled  itself  to  enjoy  such  a 
rendition  of  the  overture  as  only  the  seasoned 
orchestra  of  Wolfgang  could  give.  Luxuri- 
ously did  the  connoisseurs  anticipate  the  quiet 
and  deliberate  splendors  of  the  religious 
theme  for  trombones  and  horns.  Down  came 
the  baton  sharply,  but  without  firmness,  al- 
most as  though  Krass  had  experienced  a  ner- 
vous shock.  The  first  phrase  startled  the 
knowing,  scattered  through  the  vast  audience, 
into  ereetness.  It  was  as  if  a  squall  had 
touched  simultaneously  many  parts  of  some 
tranquil  tropical  lagoon.  The  elect,  in  the 
balcony,  exchanged  glances  of  consternation. 
The  philistine  looked  into  his  programe  to  see 
whether  this  were  not  some  new  "atrocity"  by 
•Strauss.  For  the  tenor  trombone  and  the  first 
horn  had  led  off  at  a  fierce  and  unwarrantable 
tempo  and  were  belching  forth  the  melody  at 
the  utmost  capacity  of  their  capacious  lungs. 
The  other  blowers  of  brass,  caught  suddenly 
between  loyalty  and  obedience,  attempted  to 
reconcile  conflicting  claims  by  holding  tactfully 
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the  brazen  mean  between  the  tempo  of  Krass 
and  that  of  their  too  impetuous  brethren. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  such  distressing  crises 
that  the  mind  often  notices  the  most  trivial 
incidents,  and  more  than  one  musician  after- 
ward recalled  an  excitable  old  gentleman  who, 
leaning  from  a  stage-box,  had  nodded  his  head 
violently  and  in  perfect  time  to  the  strains  of 
Frauenknecht. 

It  was  hard  to  decide  whether  the  gesticula- 
tions of  the  now  frenzied  Krass  were  calcu- 
lated to  quell  or  further  to  incite  the  general 
panic.  Ballschutz  dashed  into  the  fray  with 
demoniacal  whistlings,  far  before  his  predes- 
tined time;  while  Kopf  seemed  about  to  de- 
velop the  apoplexy.  And,  misinterpreting  the 
now  ambiguous  signalings  of  the  baton,  the 
entire  body  of  wind  and  strings  surged  to  the 
scene  of  action  with  the  clangor  and  the 
stridor  of  an  infuriated  army;  while,  above 
the  braying  and  snoring  of  horns,  sweep- 
ing to  the  attack  with  their  stern  chant,  the 
hearers  seemed  to  detect  the  collapse  of  the 
new  conductor's  musical  Jericho. 

There  was  one  among  that  audience  to 
whose  fancy  no  military  symbols  occurred,  an 
old  gentleman  who  sat  with  streaming  eyes 
among  the  hissers  and  the  scoffers  of  a  rear 
row.    All  sense  of  his  own  misfortune,  of  his 
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"  '  It  is  worth  the  money,'  quoth   Habakkuk." 
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own  disgrace,  was  swallowed  up  in  the  present 
calamity.  To  behold  the  one  object  of  his 
hopes,  the  darling  of  his  lifelong  nurture, 
come  to  such  a  pass,  through  the  folly  and  in- 
eptitude of  another!  He  felt  like  some  pen- 
sioned sea  captain  forced  to  stand  on  shore 
and  watch  his  beloved  vessel  making  for  the 
rocks  under  the  guidance  of  an  imbecile  suc- 
cessor. 

"Gott!"  cried  the  old  man,  springing  from 
his  seat.    "It  shall  not  be  I" 

All  at  once  the  new  conductor,  his  baton 
suddenly  wrenched  from  his  grasp,  was  thrust 
from  his  place  by  a  masterful  arm,  and  at  the 
same  instant  the  orchestra,  recalled  from 
chaos  as  if  by  magic,  launched  into  the  final 
jubilant  strain  of  the  overture.  The  audience 
rose  to  its  feet  by  a  common  impulse  of  loy- 
alty and  delight,  while  Krass,  dazed  and  over- 
come, stood  inert,  regarding  with  ghastly  eyes 
the  opportune  appearance  of  the  late  conduc- 
tor. Then  the  music,  gathering  triumphant 
volume,  swept  him  abject  and  shaken  from 
the  scene. 

As  he  passed  the  stage-box  a  familiar  voice 
reached  his  ear.  It  proceeded  from  a  jungle 
of  snowy  beard.  "It's  worth  the  money!" 
quoth  Habakkuk. 


XXVIII 

THE  musicians  were  discussing  the  late, 
unaccountable  events  as  they  assem- 
bled for  rehearsal  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. This  much  at  least  was  clear,  that  Wolf- 
gang, at  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  trustees, 
had  consented  to  resume  his  old  position,  and 
had  rescinded  the  Little  Mother's  dismissal, 
and  that  Krass  had  returned  to  his  old  place 
as  concertmeister.  But  no  one  could  explain 
the  occurrences  at  the  recent  concerts. 

"Hey,  Morris!"  exclaimed  Sunny  Villy, 
rapping  him  over  the  head  affectionately  with 
his  bow.  "Vat  think  you  about  Krass  as  con- 
ductor?   An  unknown  kvantity,  ha?" 

"Ja,"  put  in  Frauenknecht,  "he  ought  to 
sign  himself  X,  not?" 

"He  seems  to  bear  his  cross  bravely,"  said 
Peter.  "Tell  me,  Frauey,  what  the  deuce?  I 
always  suspected  that  you  were  liable  to  sud- 
den fits  of  moon-madness,  but  what  infernal 
deity  inspired  you  last  Friday?" 

"Ask  me  not,"  moaned  the  trombonist,  flap- 
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ping  his  arms,  "or  I  shall  hafe  creases  in  mein 
brain !" 

Beyond  the  usual  hour  the  clatter  of  musi- 
cal teaspoons  continued.  Wolfgang,  for  once, 
was  late.  And,  even  more  remarkable,  Loe- 
wen  had  infringed  his  punctuality  of  fifty 
years'  arriving.  It  was  such  an  event  that 
Peter  draped  the  kettle-drums  funereally  in 
black  'cello  bags. 

"Cha,"  observed  Joachim,  the  little  second 
violinist,  to  Franz,  "eferydings  goes  kaputt! 
First,  Wolfgang  und  me,  den  Krass,  und  last 
of  all  dat  damn  Schmidt.  He  ran  last  night 
from  town  mit  mein  goot  leedle  wioleen." 

"Yes,"  put  in  Kopf,  "I  heard  about  him. 
It  turns  out  he  iss  Faelscher,  de  famous  coun- 
terfeiter from  New  York.  He  could  copy 
a  Cremona  so  dat  no  one  could  from  look- 
ing tell  dem  apart,  de  orichinal  and  de 
copy." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Franz;  "do  you  mean 
Lenbach's  workman?" 

"Jawohl,"  was  the  answer. 

He  changed  color  all  at  once  and  stood 
quite  still,  as  if  in  a  trance.  Then  he  threaded 
his  way  across  the  stage  to  Krass. 

"Kindly  allow  me  to  look  at  your  violin," 
he  said,  abruptly. 

The   cheeks   of   the   late   conductor  went 
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ashen.  Involuntarily  he  drew  back.  Then 
his  mouth  made  up  a  smile. 

"With  all  my  heart,"  he  said,  handing  it 
over. 

Franz  moved  under  a  chandelier  and  look- 
ed eagerly  into  one  of  the  holes. 

"My  Strad  I"  he  exclaimed  all  at  once,  peer- 
ing about  for  Krass.  But  the  concertmeister 
meanwhile  had  made  the  best  of  his  way  from 
uncongenial  surroundings. 

"Let  the  scamp  go,"  said  Franz  to  him- 
self.   "At  any  rate  he'll  not  trouble  us  again." 

Then  he  sought  Peter  and  drew  him  aside. 

"Remember  my  concerto  last  fall?"  he 
asked,  "and  how  badly  I  played  until  I  bor- 
rowed Krass's  fiddle?" 

"Rather." 

"Well,  before  that  concert  Krass  per- 
suaded me  to  patronize  Lenbach's  workman 
Schmidt." 

"That  counterfeiter  chap  Faelscher  they're 
all  talking  about?"  cried  Peter  in  great  ex- 
citement. "I  always  did  smell  a  rat  in  that 
deal,  but  you  were  so  confoundedly  mysteri- 
ous and  I  was  so  beastly  humble  that  I  didn't 
venture  to  butt  in  with  suggestions.  So 
Faelscher  and  Krass  got  together  and  did 
you?" 

"Yes.    Kopf  gave  me  an  idea  just  now.    So 
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I  looked  inside  Krass's  violin,  and  what  do 
you  think?  I  found  there  a  tiny  mark  I  had 
once  scratched  when  I  was  setting  a  sound- 
post.  I  always  thought  Schmidt — or  Faels- 
cher  rather — had  shaved  it  off." 

uAnd  look  here."  He  held  up  the  violin 
and  pointed  to  a  tiny  place  where  Krass's  chin 
had  worn  away  the  hideous  dark  varnish,  re- 
vealing beneath  a  single  gleam  of  the  mellow, 
authentic  gold  of  Stradivarius. 

Peter  started  up  eagerly.  "We  must  nab 
him,"  he  said. 

"Too  late,"  said  Franz.  "He  went  away. 
I  think  he  was  embarrassed." 

"Meine  Herren !"  It  was  the  voice  of  the 
old  kettle-drummer  who  appeared  suddenly 
on  the  stage,  dragging  along  with  one  hand  a 
muddy,  hatless  and  dishevelled  person  whom 
the  musicians  recognized  with  amazement  as 
Krass.  Loewen  lifted  his  free  hand  for 
silence. 

"I  hafe  to  tell  you  dat  Herr  Wolfgang 
hass  fallen  very  sick." 

There  was  a  diffused  murmur  of  consterna- 
tion. 

The  kettle-drummer  shook  his  captive 
fiercely. 

"And  here,"  he  cried,  "I  bring  you  der  devil 
dat  hass  laid  him  low !     I  met  him  just  now 
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running  from  here  mitout  any  hat,  but  you  see 
I  hafe  brought  him  back." 

Peter's  voice  rose  above  the  ominous 
clamor. 

"Go  on,  papal" 

UA  leedle  while  ago,"  continued  Loewen, 
"I  gome  from  our  dear  gonductor's  bedside. 
I  see  in  der  street  dat  leedle  man  what  once 
made  fun  for  us  at  de  Bismarck." 

(Frauenknecht's  neighbors  suddenly  prod- 
ded him  in  the  ribs.) 

"  'How  do,  friend/  he  says;  'want  to  know 
somedings?'  'Ja,'  say  I.  'In  two  words/ 
says  he,  'you  all  ought  to  kick  dat  Krass  out 
from  der  orchestra.  He  hired  me  to  disgrace 
Wolfgang  in  bublic  by  hypnotism.  Den  he 
cheated  me  and  so  I  sboilt  his  gonzert.  I  like 
you  musicians.  You  used  me  veil  at  de  Bis- 
marck. So  I  thought  I  would  put  you  to  be 
wise.    No  hard  feelinks.' 

"Dat  vass  vat  de  leedle  man  told  me,  so  I 
gafe  him  many  kicks  and" 

The  tale  was  drowned  in  a  torrent  of  male- 
diction. 

"Lynch  him,  der  schmutzige  Schmier- 
Schwein !" 

"Hang  him  mit  double-bass  strings !" 

"Mek  him  to  eat  a  wioleen !" 

"Let  him  dance  like  he  made  Wolfgang!" 
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The  last  suggestion  found  favor  and  a 
gauntlet  was  quickly  formed. 

"But  first,"  put  in  Frauenknecht,  "ve  must 
blay  him  one  Serenade  Impromptu." 

Snatching  his  trombone  he  planted  himself 
in  front  of  the  captive  and  began  belching 
forth  the  very  theme  which,  a  few  hours  be- 
fore, had  announced  the  fall  of  Krass's  musi- 
cal Jericho,  ramming  his  slide  at  every  low 
note  vigorously  into  the  paunch  of  the  concert- 
meister.  The  others  caught  the  idea  quickly, 
and  as  his  left  ear  was  assailed  by  the  utter- 
most raucousness  of  three  trumpets,  his  right 
was  engaged  with  the  ///  demonstrations  of 
the  piccolo,  the  bass-trombone  and  all  kinds 
of  music;  while  Loewen,  mounted  on  a  chair 
behind,  beat  out  a  vigorous  rhythm  with  the 
baton  and  a  clarionet  for  drumsticks,  thereby 
winnowing  much  grease  from  the  head  of 
Krass. 

Presently  the  circle  widened. 

"Dance!"  roared  a  hundred  voices. 

Never  before  had  Krass  dreamed  of  such 
arabesques  as  his  feet  described  that  morning, 
nor  of  such  complex  stimuli  as  encouraged 
them  on  their  way.  In  his  sensitive  ears, 
hell;  about  his  legs,  scorpions  and  hot 
pokers. 

Suddenly  the  strong  hand  of  Franz  swept 
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his  tormentors  aside  and  rushed  him  into  the 
wings. 

"You  cowardly  sneak,"  he  said,  holding 
him  at  arm's  length.  "This  kind  of  punish- 
ment is  so  much  lighter  than  what  you  deserve 
that  I'm  ashamed  to  have  it  continue.  And 
yet,  because  you  saved  me  once  from  disgrace, 
I'll  not  have  you  sent  to  jail.  Get  out  of  our 
sight!" 

Krass  broke  into  maudlin  thanks.  Imme- 
diately he  felt  the  force  of  Franz's  toe. 

"Herr  Concertmeister,"  roared  Frauenk- 
necht  down  the  alley,  "at  your  next  visit  to  dis 
town  oggurs  de  second  rehearsal  of  dat  Sere- 
nade Impromptu!" 


XXIX 

THE  trustees  persuaded  Franz  to  con- 
duct the  orchestra  during  Wolfgang's 
illness.  His  first  concert  was  the  talk 
of  the  town.  His  second  started  a  tidal  wave 
of  musical  enthusiasm  as  impetuous  as  a 
Methodist  revival.  People  discovered  that 
the  young  composer  was  a  genius  with 
the  baton.  In  his  hands  it  was  a  magic 
wand  with  which  he  could  lead  the 
orchestra  through  any  spiritual  region  of  his 
desire,  and  carry  everybody,  even  the  pedant, 
the  matinee  girl  and  the  snare-drummer,  up 
to  the  heights  with  him.  It  was  as  though 
the  frontier  of  his  human  sympathy  had  re- 
cently receded,  as  though  the  springs  of  his 
character  had  deepened. 

Wolfgang  lay  on  his  sick-bed  happily 
drinking  in  the  reports,  caring  no  longer  to 
recover. 

uMein  work  iss  done,"  he  whispered  to 
Loewen  one  day.  And  so  serene  were  his  eyes 
that  the  old  kettle-drummer  turned  aside, 
coughing  harshly. 
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The  musicians  quarrelled  for  a  turn  by  that 
bedside,  but,  at  Wolfgang's  stern  command, 
they  were  always  in  their  places  at  concert- 
time.  Loewen  alone  was  allowed  to  remain 
with  his  comrade  then. 

It  was  the  final  concert  of  the  season  and  a 
sombre  atmosphere  pervaded  the  Auditorium, 
for  Wolfgang's  favorites  were  being  played, 
and  in  that  hour  the  new  conductor  seemed  to 
have  merged  his  personality  in  that  of  the  old. 
It  was  hard  to  realize  that  the  veteran  was  not 
at  his  post.  The  place  was  so  full  of  his  spirit 
that  one  looked  instinctively  for  the  bald  spot 
and  the  formal  coat-tails. 

During  the  intermission  there  was  none  of 
the  customary  fiddling  and  tooting,  but  in- 
stead the  players  talked  quietly  together.  The 
Little  Mother  was  the  center  of  a  group. 

"Ja,"  said  Frauenknecht,  "our  Hartmann, 
his  soul  must  be  clean  and  shining  dat  it  re- 
flects us  so  much  light. " 

"Of  dat  am  I  sure !"  exclaimed  Ballschutz. 

"But,"  put  in  Kopf,  "I  imagine  he  carries 
along  some  secret  sorrow.  Perhaps  dat  iss  vat 
hass  made  him  grow  so  fast.  Reflect  how  dif- 
ferent he  iss  from  de  light-hearted,  chenial 
man  of  last  year." 

Peter  noticed  that  the  Little  Mother  caught 
her  breath  suddenly  and  that  the  back  of  her 
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rosy  neck,  where  little  golden-brown  curls 
wavered  in  the  draft,  went  pale  all  at  once. 

"It  is  not  gomprehensible,"  whispered 
Heberlein  in  her  ear,  "how  such  a  man  could 
hafe  done  what  we  know  of." 

Peter  was  standing  so  close  to  them  that  he 
could  not  help  catching  the  remark. 

"Little  Mother,"  said  he,  "just  a  word." 

They  turned  away  together. 

"I'm  going  to  ask  you  a  point-blank  ques- 
tion," said  he.  "I  couldn't  help  overhearing 
Heb  just  now.    Tell  me.    What  ails  Franz  ?" 

The  answer  came  slowly,  as  if  with  a  pain- 
ful effort:  "The  same  thing  that  ails  my 
father's  good  name." 

"What  in  the  world  can  you  mean?"  he 
muttered,  with  a  touch  of  indignation.  "Those 
are  the  first  words  Fve  ever  heard  breathed 
against  either  of  them — and  from  you  of  all 
people!  Think  of  your  father's  splendid 
career;  and  then  to  fall  at  his  post  as  he  did. 
As  for  Franz,  Fve  always  found  him  the  very 
soul  of  honor." 

The  Little  Mother  barely  suppressed  a  cry 
of  pain. 

"Oh,  if  only  I  were  wrong!"  she  exclaimed 
in  a  low,  tremulous  voice.  "Peter,  I'm  going 
to  confide  in  you." 

Before  the  intermission  was  over  he  had 
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learned  to  his  immense  surprise  Heberlein's 
story  of  Franz's  fall  from  grace. 

"Little  Mother,"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  bell 
rang.  "It  looks  like  a  bad  business,  but  I  can't 
believe  a  word  until  I've  proved  it!" 

The  first  valiant  movement  of  the  "Eroica" 
Symphony  was  over,  and  the  audience  was  just 
awakening  from  that  dream-epitome  of  the 
life  of  Wolfgang,  when  old  Loewen  walked 
out  upon  the  stage  and  spoke  to  the  conductor. 
Franz  started  perceptibly  and  his  hand  sought 
the  desk  for  support.  He  addressed  a  few 
words  to  the  musicians.  Not  a  sound  escaped 
their  lips ;  but  somewhere  among  the  first  vio- 
lins an  instrument  fell  and  was  shivered  on 
the  floor. 

Then  the  conductor  broke  over  the  etiquette 
of  the  concert-stage,  turning  to  the  audience. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said  in  a 
strained  voice,  "it  is  my  painful  duty  to  in- 
form you  that  Heinrich  Wolfgang,  the  father 
of  American  music,  has  breathed  his  last." 

He  raised  his  arms.  And  the  musicians,  in 
spite  of  trembling  fingers,  with  their  eyes 
blinded  by  tears,  played  the  next  movement  of 
the  symphony,  the  Funeral  March,  as  no  one 
there  had  ever  before  heard  it. 

The  last  chord  faded  into  nothing. 

Then,  with  the  unerring  instinct  of  a  throng 
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attuned  to  one  idea,  knowing  that  nothing 
now  could  follow  that  mighty  elegy,  the  peo- 
ple dispersed  in  silence. 

The  musicians  lingered  about  the  mes- 
senger of  death. 

"Ja,"  he  was  saying,  "long  he  lay  as  if  lis- 
tening to  his  orchester.  Den  he  looked  at  me 
und  smiled  und  sboke  his  last  words : 

"  *I    go   to    hear   yet   bedder   music 

Mein  children  are  at  dere  posts! I  am 

glad.    *    *    *    I  leafe  dem  to  Franz.'  " 

That  night  a  poem  came  to  the  Little 
Mother,  but  she  never  knew  whether  it  was 
the  voice  of  the  dying  master  speaking 
through  her,  or  that  of  her  own  troubled 
heart. 

Carry  me  home  to  the  pine-wood ; 

Give  me  to  rest  by  the  sea ; 
Leave  me  alone  with  the  lulling  tone 

Of  the  South  Wind's  phantasie. 

For  I  am  weary  of  discord, 
Sick  of  the  clash  of  this  strife, 

Sick  of  the  bane  of  this  prelude  of  pain, 
And  I  yearn  for  the  Symphony, — Life. 

The  next  evening  gave  Peterthemost  poign- 
ant hour  he  had  ever  known.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  he  held  in  one  hand  Franz's  happi- 
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ness,  in  the  other  his  own,  and  that  fate  was 
cruelly  calling  him  to  choose  between  them. 
Twice  he  was  on  the  point  of  ringing  at 
Gretchen's  door.  Twice  he  turned  back  to 
wrestle  it  out  again ;  and  it  was  late  when  he 
finally  stood  before  the  girl  he  loved. 

"Little  Mother,"  he  said  in  a  voice  quiver- 
ing with  the  intensity  of  his  struggle,  "I  went 
to  Heb  and  traced  that  story  to  his  wife.  She 
had  never  been  willing  to  tell  him  who  told 
her,  but  now,  since  the  scare  about  his  eyes, 
she'd  sell  her  soul  for  him.  And  who  do  you 
think  her  informant  was? — Krass!" 

Gretchen  put  her  hand  to  her  breast  and 
her  eyes  grew  suddenly  larger  as  they  sped 
down  this  new  vista  of  the  imagination. 

"Go  on!"  she  said,  faintly. 

"Then  I  went  about  and  visited  all  the 
musicians,  asking  them  :  'Have  you  ever  heard 
anything  bad  or  queer  about  Herr  Auber?' 
You  should  have  seen  their  indignation,  Little 
Mother,  and  heard  the  splendid  things  they 
said  about  him !" 

Gretchen  gave  a  cry  of  great  joy,  and  put 
her  hands  on  his  two  shoulders. 

"You  dear  boy!"  she  said  in  her  old  ma- 
ternal way,  "I'd  give  anything  if  I  only  could 
make  you  as  happy  as  you've  just  made  me !" 

The  torture  was  too  great. 
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"This  is  good-bye,"  he  said,  abruptly.  "I'm 
going  back  to  college. " 

"Good-bye,  dear  friend  of  mine,  and  God 
bless  you !"  said  Gretchen,  and,  rising  on  her 
tiptoes,  she  kissed  him  on  the  forehead. 

With  a  very  pale,  set  face  Peter  turned 
from  the  Auber  house. 

That  night  held  only  waking  dreams  for 
Gretchen,  but  no  one  had  ever  seen  her  so 
beautiful  as  when,  the  next  afternoon,  she 
joined  the  funeral  party. 

Wolfgang  had  requested  that  none  but  his 
musicians  should  lay  him  to  rest,  and  all  were 
there. 

The  Little  Mother  felt  a  strong  undercur- 
rent of  excitement  among  the  mourners. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked  of  Kopf. 

"Ach!"  cried  the  hornist,  "de  drustees  hafe 
offered  Herr  Hartmann  de  gonductorship  and 
he  hass  refused!" 

"Refused!"  echoed  Frauenknecht.  "Iss  it 
not  terrible?" 

Loewen  came  to  Gretchen  and  laid  a  trem- 
bling hand  on  her  shoulder.  His  fringe  of 
hair  was  whiter  than  it  had  been  a  week 
ago. 

"Leedle  Moder,"  he  said  in  his  deep  voice, 
"ve  know  not  vat  to  do.     Wolfgang  thought 
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young  Hartmann  would  carry  oudt  his  work. 
Only  so  did  he  die  happy." 

He  lowered  his  voice. 

"Know  you  not  how  to  keep  him?" 

"Our  Leetle  Mother,"  cried  Frauenknecht, 
"beg  him  for  us  dat  he  accept!" 

"Ach,"  put  in  Ballschutz,  "from  love  to 
de  Master  try  vat  you  can." 

For  once  Gretchen  stood  among  them  quite 
silent. 

Loewen  peered  narrowly  into  her  eyes. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  others. 

"Leafe  it  to  her,"  he  said,  simply.  "She 
vill  help." 

The  musicians  were  ranged  with  their  in- 
struments about  the  open  grave.  Intimations 
of  Spring  were  in  the  air.  So  silent  was  the 
group  that  an  early  robin  hopped  near  and 
paid  his  brief  tribute  of  song.  Across  the 
casket  the  setting  sun  laid  the  shadow  of  a 
birch  in  tiny  leaf. 

Reverently,  nobly,  the  orchestra  played  the 
introduction  to  Schubert's  last  symphony,  the 
strains  that  have  been  breathed  over  so  many 
fallen  heroes  in  the  fatherland. 

There  was  no  oration.  Without  speech 
Wolfgang  had  stood  before  men.  And  to 
the   sound   of   a  Requiescat   more    eloquent 
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than  any  words,  was  he  lowered  to  his  final 
rest. 

One  by  one  they  stole  away  until  Franz 
alone  was  left.  Bowed  above  the  grave  he 
stood,  his  forehead  moist  in  the  sharpening 
air,  his  body  rigid  with  the  stress  of  the  inner 
struggle. 

And  sometimes  words  broke  from  him. 

"Master,  you  know  not  what  you  ask!  *  * 
*  Anything  else — oh,  anything  else — not 
this !  *  *  *  How  could  you  know  that  my 
heart  was  dying  also?  *  *  *  Master — I 
should  go  mad " 

Startled,  he  looked  up. 

He  had  felt  rather  than  heard  the  intrusion. 

Gretchen  Auber  stood  before  him.  She  had 
forgotten  to  quench  the  fires  in  her  eyes,  and 
he  saw  there  the  gleam  of  his  spirit's  ideal. 

Thus  for  a  moment  they  stood  face  to  face. 

Then  she  reached  both  her  hands  to  him. 

"Accept, "  she  whispered. 


THE  END 
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